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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION: 


Over the course of a decade, many students and friends have encouraged me to 
compile my personal observations on the theological foundations of the Two Europes 
into some comprehensive and annotated arrangement, and “to get it all down on paper”. 
This is my first, though no doubt, not my last, attempt to do so. Doubtless I have omitted 
many observations made during lectures, and glossed over others. Nevertheless, to all my 
students of the past ten years to whom I have had the privilege to profess Ancient and 
Medieval History, Patristics, and Philosophy these essays are warmly and gratefully 
dedicated. 


I also owe an immense debt of gratitude to the man whom I consider the finest 
professor and academic mentor one could possibly hope for. His rhetorical and analytical 
brilliance opened many doors and infused much of his own passionate and intense joy in 
professorship and scholarship into all his students. Though years have contrived to delay 
this much belated “thank you”, and various circumstances do not permit me to thank him 
by name, I count myself fortunate to have been one of his students. Therefore to T.M.W. 
this work is also most gratefully dedicated. 


Dr. Joseph P. Farrell, D.Phil.(Oxon.) 


Chanute, Kansas 1996 


God, History, and Dialectic 


Preface to the Second Edition 


It has now been many years since I wrote the first preface. But for those who don’t 
know the story about how this book came to be, and why I am now actually making it 
available to a wider public, here it is: 


During the course of many years lecturing in history and philosophy for the 
University of Oklahoma, many students would sense I was “holding something back” and 
confront me, demanding that I “tell all.” Finally an event occurred in the mid-1990s that 
provided the opportunity, though it was not an event I care to relive. My father had a bad 
stroke, and my mother was attempting to take care of him. During my commutes back 
and forth between Tulsa, Oklahoma, where I lived, and Topeka, Kansas, where they lived, 
I concluded that I should move closer to home to be more available. 


As a result, I gave my notice to the chairman of the Classics and Letters Department 
of the University of Oklahoma, Dr. Jack Catlin, informing him I would not be able to 
carry as heavy a course load, and asked him if I might do a kind of “valedictory” class to 
answer these students’ inquiries. Dr Catlin was invariably kind, and always willing to 
consider new ideas and things he thought would stimulate student intellectual 
development, and wholeheartedly agreed to let me do the course. The class was to be an 
honors seminar in philosophy, and was called, naturally enough, “God, History, and 
Dialectic: The Theological Foundations of the Two Europes and Their Cultural 
Consequences.” 


I as well as many students recorded these lectures, and, to my surprise, when the class 
was concluded many of them insisted I make my lecture notes and actual transcripts of 
the lectures available to them. I acquiesced, and after a few feverish weeks of typing and 
transcribing, the book you now have came to be. I made only a very few copies of this 
work — no more than twenty I would say — and sold about ten copies to the interested 
students at a small profit to cover the costs of copying and binding. 


To my surprise, from this small beginning, word about the work began to circulate 
and percolate throughout the Orthodox Church and in other interested communities. From 
time to time I would be contacted by people asking for their own copies. So, over the 
intervening years, perhaps no more than another ten to fifteen copies were sold. Not bad, 
I suppose, for a work that was but slimly advertised, and not exactly vaulting to the top of 
the New Your Times bestseller list. 


Then a couple of years ago all that changed. I was contacted by Mr. Daniel Jones 
from Fort Worth, Texas, who had somehow heard of the work, and who arranged to drive 
all the way up from Texas to Topeka to pick up a copy for himself and another for a 
friend of his who was a professor of philosophy. While he was staying with me, he asked 


Reader’s Introduction 
- Daniel DiGriz - 


In the Fall of 1995, I sat down in the university seminar, “God, History, and Dialectic.” I already knew 
some of what to expect, but Dr. Farrell had pulled out all the stops. There he stood, donning his Oxford 
robe, a stack of syllabuses and readings for each of us. Without going into the lengthy particulars of his 
opening marks, suffice it to say we were informed that the class would be unconventional — or, more 
correctly, decidedly conventional and traditional, in the deepest, oldest, most wonderful sense. 


Examinations would be entirely by essay and would take all of any given three hour class period. 
Reading would be extensive. Knowledge of particulars would be required. The highest academic 

standards of attribution and performance would be upheld. Thought and writing would need to be 
creative, original, defensible, and draw upon all disciplines, all areas of life. 


I’m not certain how many students dropped after the break, or after the first session, but that was always 
to be expected. Dr. Farrell had been my professor in Mediaeval European Philosophy, Modern History, 
and Russian History, and these requirements were nothing new. Those of us who were old hands, taking 
every class of the good Doctor’s we could, simply smiled, and winked at each other. We’d be meeting 
later for late night potions, various forms of tobacco, and lengthy and lively discussions of all these 
subjects. Various societies had a way of forming around the good doctor, for just such purposes. 


The particulars of the seminar are to be found in the work you have before you, and in the rigorous 
teaching style of Dr. Farrell which, sadly, cannot be here reproduced. For many of us, however, GHD 
represented either the opening of our eyes, or the capstone of our newfound vision. We lived for words 
like “intriguing” in the margins on our hefty papers, written entirely in the confines of the classroom and 
under his watchful gaze. If we got a “I hope you’ll say more about this” or a “yes, you’ ve convinced 
me”, we would show it to our envious fellows after, and of course carry these explorations into our other 
university courses, much to the surprise of those instructors. 


These were happy times. Excellent times. “Mr. DiGriz, what do you think?” “Mr. Brennaman, this is 
your area of expertise — comment, if you will.” “Mr. Austin’s essay explored this topic a bit, as well — 
allow me to read an excerpt, with your permission Mr. Austin.” “Can you defend that statement?” In 
God, History, and Dialectic, we learned how to think or, if we knew how to think, we learned how to 
think about thinking — something the academics call meta-cognition or meta-analysis. 


After all this time, I am still able to commend this multi-volume work to you as the single best portable 
“university course” to be had in the English language. And to back up that assertion, one only need 
make reference to the importance of its topics. This is one of those life-changing experiences, packaged 
in textual form, that will in all likelihood (if you make it through © ) leave you unable to think in quite 
the same fashion again. Best wishes, dear reader; the class of 1995 salutes you. 


Daniel DiGriz 


INTERVIEW WITH DR. JOSEPH P. FARRELL 
2/22/2008 


CONDUCTED BY DANIEL DIGRIZ 


You did an undergraduate degree at John Brown University, a college noted for its 
Protestant-Evangelical roots. What were one or two of your most memorable experiences 
there? 


Well the most memorable experience was just learning to “survive” spiritually, as a 
very high Anglican Christian, and I suppose one would say “Anglo-Catholic” Christian, 
in a sea of the Baptist religion and the whole tradition it has of anti-traditionalism and 
emotionally, subjectively based piety. In many ways, this was the crucible in which I 
worked through the basic outlines of my theological thinking, up to and including God, 
History, and Dialectic, for I could easily tell that one was working with an entirely 
different, and in some respects, Gnostic mindset with that religion. 

One eye-opener was the fact that Augustine appeared to be the only Orthodox or 
Catholic saint that they liked, on the few occasions they read or referred to anything that 
ancient. This is what set me to thinking that he may have been a fundamental part of the 
problem, and so I bought my first set of fathers, the Eerdman’s Ante-Nicene series, and 
began to read. Very quickly I discovered that their order of doing theology was entirely 
different than that of the Baptists surrounding me, and this became, later, the key that 
would unlock the Augustinian mind for me once I did get around to reading him. I very 
deliberately delayed doing so, however, and concentrated my attention on the Greek 
Fathers and the pre-Augustinian Latins, and of course, the post-Augustinian “semi- 
Pelagians”, to see just exactly what was going on. And of course, almost at the outset I 
was confronted by the filioque, and the West’s protestations from the pope right on down 
to my Calvinistic-Baptist systematics professor at John Brown, that it was much ado 
about nothing. How could that be? I asked myself. How can the doctrine of God not 
matter, especially when the entire Eastern Church objected on a variety of grounds? 

So, that was my first memorable experience, namely, that of being surrounded by 
essentially a very alien religion and spirituality. 

The second most memorable was when two of my friends decided to join the 
continuing Anglican movement, a movement of traditional Episcopalians who maintained 
a separate existence from the “official” denomination because of what they regarded as 
fundamental changes in the Book of Common Prayer and the national church’s “vote” to 
change the proper matter of the sacrament of ordination to allow women to be ordained to 
the priesthood. I had become such an Anglican by the time of my sophomore year. 

Well, anyway, I invited my bishop, Robert Morse (now Archbishop Morse of the 
Diocese of Christ the King), to JBU to confirm my friends and celebrate mass at a solemn 
pontifical mass. Needless to say this set off something of a minor tremor in the Bible 
faculty and amongst the more rigid students. But the real kicker was that Bishop Morse 
wanted me to arrange for him to give a sermon for the entire student body in their 
required chapel service. 

To make matters even worse, he could only come right smack dab in the middle of 
Bible Missionary Conference Week, when scores of missionary organizations were 
represented on campus trying to recruit pastors and missionaries, very often to convert 


Roman Catholics in Latin America and Europe to the “true faith”. Well, it took a bit of 
doing but the school actually acquiesced and extended an invitation to Bishop Morse. On 
the day he was scheduled to speak, the local airport was socked in with fog, and his 
chartered pilot — I remember this well — literally dropped out of the low cloud cover like a 
German dive bomber, roared over the field, circled around, and landed. Off steps bishop 
Morse in full Episcopal clericals — purple cassock, mozetta, and skull cap, followed by 
two priests in their own full regalia! 

When we entered the chapel about 10 minutes late through a side door in the front, 
you could hear the entire student body and all those missionaries almost suck in their 
breaths collectively and simultaneously, and sit up straight against the back of their pews. 

Afterwards, at the mass, which we held in the big chapel, we were actually surprised 
that there were about thirty students in attendance, all of whom expressed the fact that 
they liked the service, which was the biggest surprise of all. 


You would later teach Greek and Old Testament survey at ORU as a graduate teaching 
assistant. ORU seems an unlikely place, in some ways, for a future Orthodox patristics 
professor; what was it like? Can you give us an inside view? 


Well, the Orthodox professor there was named Dr. Theodore Martin Williams, who 
had become somewhat notorious for converting a large segment of one graduate 
theological class to Orthodoxy. He later had some intense personal problems after he was 
fired from that “interdenominational” university, and disappeared. 

But this in some ways, I was to discover, tarred me within various jurisdictions, since 
I was more or less considered to be one of “his” converts. 

The truth is no such thing; I had by that time read my way into Orthodoxy on my own 
and decided to convert for reasons of my own. In terms of our approach to Augustinism, 
we were very similar in our views, but I always thought, and still do, that he was missing 
many of the subtle logical relationships between various aspects of Augustinian 
approaches to doctrine. 

As for what Oral Roberts University was like, other than Dr. Williams, who was an 
oasis of theological sanity in an otherwise at times zany milieu, again, my personal 
experience there, at least as far as faculty and administration were concerned, was very 
positive. My other professors with but one exception were invariably kind and went out 
of their way to assist me in any way. 

But here again, it was the general “culture” of evangelicalism and charismaticism 
with which I was surrounded that made me feel out of place and very often 
uncomfortable. This really isn’t to say anything negative about ORU per se; it had, at that 
time, very high and academically demanding standards, and with this I was always 
impressed. As far as the general “evangelical culture” goes, I’ve found this to be true in 
almost every instance of contact I’ve had with such institutions; there’s very little real 
genuine understanding of, much less appreciation for, more traditional and sacramental 
confessions. So this was not a problem to ORU. I think it is endemic to the American 
Civil Religion and its evangelical revivalist mentality in general. 


You did your Doctor of Philosophy in Patristics at Oxford, with KALLISTOS Ware as 
your mentor. Same question — how about one or two of your most memorable experiences 
at Oxford? 


Well, my first memorable experience was flying over for the initial interview to see if 
he’d even accept me as a doctoral candidate; he only would accept two per year, so it was 
rather intense. He invited me into his study, offered me some tea, and then sat down and 
said, “Now, tell me what you’ve read.” By this he meant I was simply to list titles of 
everything Id read to that point in theology. After about half an hour of this rather nerve- 
wracking exercise, with him occasionally injecting and asking a question or two of an 
extremely detailed nature, he finally stopped me and then asked me what I wanted to 
write about in my dissertation, which of course turned out to be Free Choice in St. 
Maximus the Confessor. He seemed intrigued by my approach and accepted me as one of 
his candidates for the upcoming year. 

The second memorable experience was when I stepped off the train to begin my work 
there. I felt immediately overwhelmed and a great pressure and weight on me. And that 
stays with you through the whole Oxford experience....there’s really no way to relate it 
to anyone who hasn’t gone through it. At the post-graduate level, you’re one of a very 
few who gets into the university, and with luck, you’ll be one of the even fewer that get 
out of it with the degree you sought....again, there’s really no way of describing this 
constant pressure; it’s always there, in the back of your mind, even when you’re 
“relaxing” or not working. 


Your early works, now standards in the field of patristics, and in the study of St. Photius 
and St. Maximus, came initially as yours master’s thesis and doctoral dissertation. What 
led you down the path of such interest in those two fathers? 


Well, as I said earlier, this really goes back to my whole experience at John Brown 
University, and realizing that the Baptist religion and Roman Catholicism had far more in 
common with each other than either did with the patristic witness. They were both 
products of a way of thinking and rationalizing theological questions. In fact, as I listened 
to my Baptist and Protestant friends there argue about predestination and free-will, the 
arguments could never resolve because the foundations to do so were not present. It was 
during this time that I became aware of Orthodox theology and some aspects of St. 
Maximus the Confessor’s thought, and I knew that the answer had in some sense at least 
to lie within his expositions of the common patristic mind. Similarly, through a professor 
of theology at Oral Roberts University who I had contacted, I learned of St. Photius and 
his responses to the filioqgue. He informed me that there were no translations of his 
Mystagogy available and that’s when I got the basic idea to do my master’s thesis on that 
subject, since I had already decided to pursue a master’s degree. 


You went on to teach Patristics at St. Tikhon’s Seminary. Would you share an 
observation or two about contemporary patristics study and/or about seminary life? 


Patristics study, for the most part, is in the same sick state as any other academic 
study of other areas of theology; one encounters the usual fuss over documents, dating, 


“external influences” upon so and so from such and such “school” of philosophy or 
whatever. Very seldom does one encounter an academic effort to demonstrate and allow 
others to acquire the patristic mindset or “sense” of things, the works of Fr. Georges 
Florovsky and Vladimir Lossky being significant exceptions. I resolved that the best way 
to teach patristics was socratically, i.e., my students had to read the primary texts before 
class, and I would then ask them questions designed to help them think through their 
theological process. 

Sadly, I cannot say that my experience at St. Tikhon’s was a happy one. I cannot 
speak for the students of course, nor for what their life was like, but I do know that many 
of them expressed some discomfort over various aspects of life and administrative policy 
and behavior there. I did have one or two close friends on the faculty, and I can say that 
from the standpoint of my students themselves, that I found teaching them to be one of 
the happiest of my life, and look back on that aspect of it with fondness, and hope that 
they do as well. 

But everything e/se about it was....well, let’s just put it this way. Given the fact that 
the OCA is currently undergoing such a tremendous scandal and struggle, it would not be 
appropriate for me to comment any further on this aspect of your question or my 
experience there. 


Would you say you’re the same man you were when you wrote GHD, or when you wrote 
your earlier patristics works, and if not, what have you learned in your journey? 


Oh....most certainly not. When I wrote those works, I was still young enough to be 
naive and think that they might actually make a difference and help people to understand 
how massively western Christianity had been corrupted, and how deeply it must dig in 
order to recover patristic roots. Similarly, I had a very naive view of the health of the 
Orthodox Church herself, and her actual, as opposed to stated, adherence to the patristic 
mind and genuinely Catholic view of salvation. 

Sadly, I’ve since learned that the same “hollowing out from within” process that so 
devastated the Roman and Anglican churches and the various traditional Protestant 
confessions was alive and well, and underway within most of the “canonical” 
jurisdictions of Orthodoxy. I came very late and recently to the personal opinion that in 
some sense at least I had been sold a “bill of goods.” 


What new challenges do you see facing Orthodoxy or Christians of various faiths, and 
how do you see the work you’ve done in GHD applying to more recent developments? 


This goes to your previous question. While I was still active in church matters, I tried 
not to cut myself off from other Christians, and particularly those of my Anglican 
background, and Roman Catholics. I would often attend their own conferences and speak 
with them, and during this period — from about, oh, 1987-1994 — I met, for example, 
many traditionalist Anglican clergy and bishops, including the late Bishop Charles 
Boynton and the then Bishop of London, Graham Leonard. 

One thing in particular that I'll never forget Bishop Leonard saying, was that all the 
churches in Christendom are facing something entirely new, and that is this “hollowing 
out from within” process that transcends and cuts across all confessional boundaries. 


Later on, it was my privilege to exchange a lengthy three years’ series of private 
correspondence with the noted Roman Catholic traditionalist priest, Fr. Malachi Martin, 
whose books are of course very popular and well known. Again, I heard more or less the 
same view voiced by him in his letters to me. 

Everywhere it is the same: in almost all Christian confessions there are “traditionalist 
movements” of resistance to perceived policies of deliberate institutional abandonment of 
traditional confessional and/or liturgical benchmarks of what was once considered sound 
doctrine and/or liturgical and spiritual practice. So, in answer to the last part of your 
question, I devote the entire last chapter of God, History, and Dialectic to a basic address 
of this problem, to expose its roots in the techniques of Gnosticism. But it, or similar 
analyses by others, will be of absolutely no effect if people do not voice their concerns 
and take action. 


You’ve been on something of a “break” from official Orthodoxy, and a lot of people are 
curious what happened to you, and whether you’re still Orthodox. Any comment for 
them? 


Well, a good, but difficult, question to answer adequately in such a short time. For a 
variety of reasons — mental and emotional exhaustion and pain at various states of things 
within the Church — I chose quite deliberately to “go to ground” and almost completely 
severe any relationship with “official Orthodoxy” and cease any further theological 
writing or commentary. As to the question about whether or not I am still an Orthodox 
Catholic Christian, I am quite certain those “official” jurisdictions would answer with a 
resounding “no!” 

But as for myself, I still believe the same things I’ve always believed. So, in the final 
analysis, I don’t really care what anyone else — especially within “official Orthodoxy” — 
says or thinks about me. Beyond this, it is now my practice to avoid absolutely 
voluntarily commenting about any contemporary jurisdiction or its struggles, practices, 
problems or whatever. Don’t get me wrong, people still ask me what I think about thus- 
and-such, and often on the QT. But I no longer answer them with the length I once would 
have. I’ve got to answer, lest I appear rude. But beyond short answers I no longer go. 


Later, you taught at OU and Langston Universities in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Would it be fair 
to say your experiences were mixed, and how would you assess contemporary university 
education? 


Oh, excellent question! I taught at Langston University and then later the University 
of Oklahoma. Again, from the standpoint of the teaching itself, I enjoyed it immensely. I 
like the give and take interaction with intelligent students asking intelligent questions or 
giving their own unique observations about things. For me, the emphasis was always on 
what I did and could do in the classroom, and not on how many articles in obscure 
journals that I could publish. 

So, with that in mind, yes, I think it would be fair to say my experience was mixed. 
Contemporary university education in this country at least is, in my opinion, in a state of 
utter decay. Very little lecturing by professors - at least in the so called “soft” disciplines 
— is being done at what I would consider to be a genuinely collegiate level. And even less 


is testing being done at that level. And much instruction is being done now by adjuncts, 
who have neither a steady income nor guarantee of future income. And many of these 
simply are trying to survive on income from adjunct courses. In Oklahoma, which has 
one of the most deplorable systems around, adjuncts are not even paid until the end of the 
semester. In one instance, even then we were informed that some computer had broken 
down and our checks would be another two weeks late! And getting them to pro-rate your 
course fee on a monthly basis was like trying to extract teeth. They would treat you 
absolutely abominably if you asked them to do so, some would actually pout and act “put 
out,” even if you were carrying the equivalent of a tenured professor’s full course load. 

The difficulty with the adjunct system as a means of “saving money” is that it really 
doesn’t in the end. Professors locked into that abominable system invariably acquire a 
reputation from students as being “easy” or “too hard.” And naturally, one’s course will 
not be offered if not enough students sign up for it. So the system is designed, on this as 
at other levels, to “dumb down” the student, and actually caters to it. 

And this brings up administrations. Invariably these are concerned only with “the 
bottom line,” i.e. how many students can be rammed through their degree mills while the 
institution soaks up fees, grants, and student loans. Students have now so many rights to 
complain about professors for any reason, including being “too difficult,” that this too 
caters to the whole dumbing down process. The faculty hiring process is little better. 
With the emphasis placed on publication rather than classroom professing, the professor 
is little more than an adjunct to the textbook, giving rise to the phenomenon of the typical 
modern American university lecture being little more than a book report by the “teacher.” 

In this country, we’ve almost entirely /ost that grand academic tradition of a professor 
of a discipline; we have lost that all important human element. 

I suppose I could go on and on, but I think you get the point. 


Given everything you've said about the state of religion, patristics study, and education in 
general, what would you suggest as the best use for GHD to your readers? What can it 
benefit them, or how do you hope it will, in an age of decay of faith and reason? 


Well, the best use of it first of all is to realize that it is a very incomplete work. 
Beyond that, I would hope that others would use it, perhaps, as their own entry into the 
study of the Church Fathers and applying the Patristic mind to answering pressing 
contemporary problems. I think it can be of great benefit to them in showing the 
ultimately Gnostic and Augustinian roots of the mess that most of Christianity finds itself 
in, and | think it can show that one can have a rationalized faith that is consistent with 
and based upon what a contract lawyer would call the “course of performance” that is so 
clearly evident in the mind of the Fathers of the Christian Church. For the Orthodox 
reader, I hope and pray it aids in the recovery of a genuinely Catholic spiritual and 
liturgical experience and piety, one that is grounded on and grows from and 
understanding and informed awareness of the fundamental Orthodox dogmatic tradition. 
Finally, I hope that it alerts all Christians to the nature of the sweeping and 
transconfessional nature of the “hollowing out from within” processes that all confessions 
are currently undergoing, and equip them to combat it at its deepest roots. 

I have always had a profound personal awareness of the tragedy of the schism 
between the Orthodox Church and the Christian West. I love the dogmatic patristic 


tradition of the Orthodox Church, I love her liturgy, and yet, even after all these years, I 
would be untrue to myself if I said that that liturgical tradition felt “natural” to me. I spent 
long enough in the Anglican Communion to know that there are liturgical treasures in the 
ancient Western Orthodox liturgical expressions, particularly in the Holy Week 
celebrations. And, even in their post-schism expressions, even for all their dogmatic 
faults and shortcomings when compared to the rich dogmatic and hymnographic fullness 
of the eastern liturgies, I would still be more at home in those western liturgical 
expressions, if and only if, they could be made, within their traditional forms of propers, 
to express in the full beauty of liturgical English (and not the modern “You Who” 
liturgies) the dogmatic and hymnographic fullness of the Eastern liturgies. 

It is often said that the Eastern liturgical expression — the liturgies of Chrysostom and 
Basil, the Presanctified Liturgy, the Menaion and Triodion, and so on — are the 
“canonical” liturgies, and I believe that to be entirely true. But I do not take “canonical” 
as being a prohibition of Western liturgies, and certainly even less do I take it as a 
sanction of them, at least in the way that seems to be done now, but rather, as a call for 
their complete and thorough “fulfilling” with the dogmatic content of those canonical 
festal propers, within the forms standard to those Western liturgies. But no one claiming 
to have “western rites” within Orthodoxy is doing this sort of creative work. In fact, quite 
the opposite. The original historical foundation of Western Rite Orthodoxy in recent 
times has all but been lost, or is known to but a few, and deliberately obscured by many 
others. And even then, much of the sort of work that I am proposing was never done. 
“Western Rite” Orthodoxy has degenerated into mere juridical “sanction” of a peculiar 
practice, much like the Unia within Roman Catholicism, or degenerated into a kind of 
liturgical obscurantism or archaism. There is much more I could say in this respect, but 
suffice it to say that I disagree with almost all current approaches to Western liturgy 
within Orthodoxy. 

With all this in mind, we have a massive work ahead of us, and to this end, I hope and 
pray that God, History, and Dialectic may make some small contribution. 





Prolegomena to God, History, and Dialectic by Joseph P. Farrell, D.Phil.(Oxon.) 
Prolegomena: An Eastern Orthodox Geistesgeschichte 


Christian civilization — or what remains of it — stands, apparently exhausted and 
irreparably divided, on the uncertain terrain of a century’s and millennium’s finish, ill- 
prepared to carry any cogent or consistent witness into the third millennium and twenty- 
first century of its dispensation. This is because the equation of “Western European” with 
“Christian” civilization is itself founded upon a schism which resulted in a kind of 
cultural and historiographical heresy. 


Such statements may seem like good news to the “multiculturalist”, so I wish to 
dispel any lingering and seductive causes for rejoicing that they may have engendered. 
First, these essays are not an attack on Western European civilization. They are rather an 
analysis of the roots of that civilization, and of its origin in a theological heresy and of the 
cultural and moral crisis that heresy has sired. 


For this reason, these essays are a spiritual effort, akin to the process of self- 
examination before confession. By the same token, these essays are more of introspection 
and retrospection than of argument in any sense that a modern historian, philosopher, or 
“theologian” would recognize. I believe that I have managed to surpass intuition in these 
pages, but it would indeed be presumptuous for me to claim that argument has been 
achieved, or that an exhaustive articulation of what is a very complex hypothesis has 
been accomplished. I maintain only that, at the end of these essays, a very complex 
phenomenon will have been surveyed, and that, like all surveys, it is subject both to the 
usual omissions of fact, and to the hazards of over-generalization here or too exclusive 
and narrow a focus there. 


“Multiculturalists” will find no support or cause of joy for their projects in these 
pages for a second reason. The undertaking represented here was attempted because of 
my personal conviction that our “culture”, as one contemporary adage has it, is in a state 
of profound moral crisis, a crisis which affects every aspect of our life — social, political, 
economic, and religious — for every aspect of our cultural conventions are at stake. I do 
not, however, seek the ultimate causes for this crisis in material, and for that reason, 
superficial causes. The crisis is not founded on any merely economic, political, scientific, 
or legal basis. Still less it is founded, as the conservative opposition to multiculturalism 
has it, on “the collapse of moral values”. Nor is the crisis founded on any combination of 
these factors. 


These essays argue rather that the crisis is a specifically theological one, for what 
has been lost is not “spirituality” or “moral values” or any such meaningless abstraction. 
“Spirituality” and “moral values” have collapsed because the theological, ecclesiastical, 
and liturgical context in which they are born and nurtured has long since crumbled into 
the stew of competing theological illiteracies of “denominations”, themselves the result 
of specific doctrinal assumptions made and adopted by a part of our culture long ago, and 
specifically rejected by yet another part of it. 


And lest these terms — “theological” and “doctrinal” — be misunderstood, I 
mean that the crisis has specifically doctrinal and therefore conceptual roots. It is in large 
measure attributable to a constellation of theological and philosophical paradigms which, 
once adopted, worked themselves out in the History of Christian Civilization itself. 


Finally, “multiculturalists” and their conservative counterparts who pretend to 
defend “Judeo-Christian”, by which they mean only Western European, civilization, and 
who profess to do “objective” history, will not find much of comfort here, for these 
essays are in the final analysis an intensely personal statement. They are an examination 
of my own spirit, both as one raised and at home in that Western European civilization, 
and as one who, as an Eastern Orthodox Christian, lives every day confronted by the 
tragedy of the Schism between Eastern and Western Europe. These essays are an attempt 
to resolve a profoundly internal and personal struggle. 


Christian theology has left an indelible imprint, a presupposition, which 
permeates the “popular historiographical consciousness” of the Second( Western) Europe, 
with its persistent division of History into the tripartite scheme delineated by various 
sigla: “Ancient History, Mediaeval history, Modern History” or “Classical Ages, Dark or 
Middle Ages, Modern Age” being the two most popular. The origin of this discernible 
form is, not surprisingly, the Trinity — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — or rather, the 
dialectically formulated and deconstructed “Trinity” of the post-Augustinian Christian 
West. This Augustinian-Trinitarian civilization, which in these pages is designated “The 
Second Europe”, was erected on the foundation of the Orthodox and Eastern Europe, 
which is similarly designated “the First Europe.” The basic thesis of these essays is thus 
that there are Two Europes, Eastern and Western, First and Second respectively, and that 
both are the effects and consequences of very different and ultimately contradictory 
theological presuppositions and methods. These essays argue that these different and 
mutually exclusive presuppositions and methods have permeated every facet of legal, 
social, and cultural conventions. But to say this is to say nothing new, nor terribly 
original, and certainly nothing terribly upsetting to the “multiculturalist” or “Judeo- 
Christian Conservative.” The thesis of the Two Europes is explored in these essays from 
the presupposition that the Western, Second Europe is derivative and aberrant. 


Lest multiculturalists or conservatives still misunderstand, this may be plainly 
stated: these essays argue that The First Europe is “first” in the sense of cultural primacy 
and that it is therefore the canonical measure of Christian civilization. That the Second 
Europe came eventually to regard itself as the canonical measure of Christendom, with all 
the tragic implications that this pretense engendered, is, in large measure, the task of 
these pages to elucidate. When the main thesis of this work is posed in this manner, 
certain obvious questions and dilemmas present themselves, with the First Europe and 
Russia in the foreground, exposing the insufficiency of any merely secular, political, 
economic or sociological approach to a historiographical analysis of the crisis. Why is 
this so? It is so because Byzantium and Russia function as mysteries even to the modern 
exposition of Mediaeval History in textbooks, textbooks which continue to treat of both 
entities as separate phenomena from each other, and more importantly, from “Europe”, 
meaning “Western Europe.” Why the separate treatment? Because having assumed its 


own cultural canonicity, the historiography of the Second Europe cannot contend with the 
sharp and cumbersome edges that Byzantium and Russia offer for analysis; they cannot 
be squeezed and moulded into the paradigms appropriate to Western European 
Scholasticism or feudalism. One well-known textbook on Mediaeval History summed up 
this attitude by treating of Byzantium in a chapter entitled “Europe’s Neighbors”. But the 
real problem is that Byzantium and Russia expose the inadequacy of the Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Modern” tripartite paradigm of the Second Europe’s historiography, for 
in the Western sense, Russia has no ancient history, and an arguable case could be made 
that it is only just beginning to have a “modern” one. It has no “ancient” history in even a 
sense that would be recognizable to a subject of the Byzantine Empire, for prior to its 
conversion to Orthodox and East Roman Catholic Christianity rather than to the West 
Roman and Latin, it possessed no high literary culture at all. Russia possessed nothing 
analogous to the classical pagan inheritance possessed both by Byzantium and the Latin 
West. Hence, Russia’s very existence and history as a nation is more intimately bound up 
with Christianity than any other. Orthodoxy was both father, mother, and mid-wife to 
Russian nationhood. If Russia therefore be an enigma or a mystery or a riddle to the 
Second Europe, it is not because Russia is Russia but because it is Orthodox. We now 
draw nearer to the task of these essays, for they do constitute an attempt to do Orthodox 
theological historiography, or perhaps even an Orthodox version of the great 
“philosophies of history” of the Hegelian Geistesgeschichteschule, or at the very least, an 
attempt to outline the necessary form that such an analysis must take. 


Thus, we draw nearer to the task of these essays if we but appreciate one rather 
obvious, though overlooked, fact about intellectual and cultural history: The Second 
Europe “rediscovered Aristotle” in the twelfth century, and thereby unleashed a process 
of massive theological revisionism. But the First Europe never misplaced him, and Russia 
never had him to begin with. This highlights another important cultural phenomenon: The 
East Roman Empire never lost the Aristotle that became so important for theology in the 
West, and indeed, did not regard Aristotle, or any other philosopher, as having all that 
much to do with theology. What presuppositions were present in Byzantine and Eastern 
Christian thought, then, that impelled the Eastern Church not to transmit this part of its 
heritage to Russia in its first exportation of Orthodox culture to the Slavs? Whatever they 
were, those presuppositions are already vastly different than those operative in the West, 
where for a lengthy period it became functionally impossible to do theology without 
Aristotle, and, indeed, without philosophy at all. In these essays, then, I propose to 
acquaint the reader as thoroughly as possible with the Patristic theology of the Orthodox 
Catholic East, and, on that theological basis, to examine the theological foundations of 
the Second Europe, and the cultural effects of those foundations. This may seem to be a 
cumbersome, and lengthy, method, but even this is an implication of the thesis driving 
the work: that the Second Europe is incapable of undertaking a comprehensive 
integration of Mediaeval Western and Eastern European studies because of the inherent 
shortcomings and errors of its own theological foundations, foundations which, as we 
shall see, created the Two Europes in the first place. In short, ex oriente lux. 


These essays are about the Two Europes and the Three Trinities on which they are 
based. The first Trinity is the Holy Trinity of classical Christian doctrine, uncorrupted by 


its Augustinian formulation, the Trinity of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. As the first term of the second Trinity is St. Augustine of Hippo’s 
Dialectical Formulation of the Holy Trinity; as the second term of the second trinity is the 
History which that dialectical formulation moulded and shaped, and as the third term of 
the second trinity are the divisions which resulted from the application of Augustine’s 
trinitarian dialectics in History, the resulting schisms of “Europe” into First Europe, 
Second Europe, and Russia. The causes for the Second Europe’s tripartite division of 
History into its Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Ages is thus to be credited to St. 
Augustine’s dialectical formulation of the Trinity. This transubstantiation of the Trinity 
from a revealed Mystery to a dialectical deduction, and finally, to a dialectical process at 
work within History itself is simply unintelligible without Augustine. In the thirteenth 
century, Joachim of Floris’ Age of the Father, Age of the Son, and (coming) Age of the 
Spirit, or Petrarch’s or Gibbon’s Golden Age, Dark Age, and Renaissance, or Hegel’s 
well-known Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis, or Comte’s “superstitious, metaphysical, 
and scientific” periods, and finally, our own superficially academic and objective 
divisions of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern “History” are but tired exhausted 
reworkings of the original heresy which split the Latin Church from Eastern Orthodoxy 
and created the Two Europes. The Second Europe’s historiography, even in its most 
avowedly secular form, Marxism, is thus one of many logical implications and 
inevitabilities of the Augustinizing of doctrine which took place from the fifth to the 
ninths centuries in the Christian West. 


The term “inevitabilities” , however, should not be construed to mean that I take 
the History of the Second Europe as inevitable in the Stoic and Calvinistic sense, as 
something that could have happened in no other way. Indeed, St. Augustine himself 
taught a doctrine of “pure futuribles,” that is, a multiplicity of possible worlds and 
circumstances that could derive from a given constellation of circumstances. Whatever 
the merits or demerits that this theory had as an explanation of the Incarnation or of 
divine predestination, Augustine’s theological system may be viewed as a whole set of 
logical entailments, a plenitude of implications, which subsequent history actualized in a 
certain way. Thus, in describing this or that phenomenon as “inevitable”, I do not mean to 
imply anything beyond their dialectical form: they are “inevitable” in the sense that there 
is a discernible logical derivation and pedigree which it is necessary to trace, step by step, 
to reach and actualize within history certain conclusions implicit, among many others that 
may never see such actualization, within the Augustinian system. The Second Europe is 
“inevitable” in this dialectical sense, and not in the Calvinistic or Stoic. These 
“imevitabilities” are to be contrasted with the First Europe, at the core of which lies The 
First Hellenization of the Gospel and its deliberate, explicit, and formal rejection by the 
Eastern Church and the Culture she influenced. This contrast is clear and acute, for at the 
core of the Second Europe is the Second, and Augustinian, Hellenization of the Gospel, 
and its deliberate, explicit, and formal acceptance by the Western Church and the 
schismatic and heretically based culture she influenced and created. The historiographical 
task of these essays is therefore massive, for there were not originally two Churches, or 
even a distinctively “Latin” Church as opposed to a distinctively “Greek” one. Rather, 
there was within two segments of a unified Christian Church a simultaneous movement 
toward, and away from, Hellenization. The task of these essays is therefore to expose the 


specifically Augustinian dialectical formulation of Trinitarian doctrine as the root of 
these two very different historical movements, and to demonstrate the Augustinian 
departure from traditional doctrine, and to trace the departure in its cultural effects in the 
development of law, science, and philosophy. Thus the thesis of this work is quite simple: 
the Two Europes worship different Gods. This may seem a surprising, perhaps even an 
irreverent, assertion, until one recalls why the doctrine of God is so significant. It is the 
doctrine of the Trinity which is at the core of the Church’s belief and the ultimate basis of 
Her cultural influences. The differences in the theological formulation of that doctrine 
therefore reflect, illuminate, and cause the difference of the Two Europes. Once the 
profundity of Augustine’s dialectical formulation of the Trinity is grasped, we shall come 
much closer to the fundamental influences driving much, if not most, of the intellectual 
development of the Second Europe. 


We may highlight the seriousness of that development by asking some rather 
obvious, though deeply serious, questions. Why did the western half of Christendom split 
along so cleanly dialectical lines during the Protestant Reformation and Catholic 
Counter-Reformation? Why, for example, is it not only convenient but possible to 
describe that split by a series of polar oppositions: Faith versus works, Scripture versus 
Tradition, “private conversion stay-at-home-and-watch-television religion” versus 
“public, sacramental, institutional” religion; predestination versus free will, Kernel versus 
Husk, Kerygma versus Dogma, Luther versus Zwingli, Calvin versus Arminius, 
Whitefield and Edwards versus the Wesleys, Henry VIII versus the Pope? It has its 
secular counterparts as well: Empiricism versus Rationalism, Materialism versus Idealism, 
Science versus Religion, Creation versus Evolution, hard versus soft disciplines, and so 
on. One could cite an endless litany of similar oppositions. Indeed, theologians, 
philosophers, and historians of the Second Europe have long written about this or that 
pair of these either-or polarities, but astonishingly, have either done so in isolation of an 
examination of the paradigm of dialectical opposition itself, or they have accepted that 
paradigm as an inevitability of Christian theology or of Judeo-Christian civilization itself. 
The phenomenon of this acceptance is therefore deeply rooted, and must be accounted for. 
These essays argue that the paradigm is itself a direct consequence of Augustine’s 
formulation of trinitarian doctrine. But the movement from the specifically Augustinian 
formulation of the Trinity to these cultural consequences is certainly not an easy one to 
recount, and thus, many theologians — those most adequately equipped to undertake the 
task — fail to do so, for they view the original dispute between the East and West over 
that formulation as a dispute about words. The troublesome questions multiply: Why did 
a Church and a culture, which believed absolutely in the complete union in Christ of the 
utterly spiritual and the completely material, without separation and without confusion, 
lose sight of the implications of that belief in the movements of the dialectical 
deconstruction of its thought and institutions? Why did the same Church, which, heir to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, ought to have believed in the “both-andness” of Absolute 
Unity and Utter diversity find itself embroiled in life-and-death constitutional struggles 
between the Empire and the Papacy, or more fundamentally, between endless contests 
between One Pope and Many Bishops? 


We may inject the First Europe into this series of questions to ask a new series 
even more profoundly disquieting: Why did the First Europe not go through the 
Reformation? Is it to be explained adequately on the basis of merely secular causes, as 
the result of the “cultural isolation” of Russia? Or because its “dogmatic mysteriological 
piety” locked its culture in the reliquary of “unchangeable ritual”? Or because of the 
Mongol invasion and conquest of Russia? Or because of the “timely but inevitable” Fall 
of Constantinople scarcely a century before the Reformation began? Or is the lack of the 
dialectical movement of Reform and Counter-Reformation to be explained on the basis of 
something much more fundamental and spiritually rooted? It is the task of these essays to 
show that the Byzantine and Russian detachment from these upheavals in the Second 
Europe is unrelated to any merely secular explanation of them, for the root causes of that 
detachment predate the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth, or Ivan the Terrible’s Drang 
nach Osten and “collection of the Russian lands” in the sixteenth centuries. These essays 
explain this detachment as a result of the continued rejection by the First Europe of 
Hellenization, and its insistence that Augustinism was but a recasting of formal heresies 
previously condemned by both East and West when both segments were still a part of one 
Church, and therefore, both a part of One Europe. Thus we arrive at a corollary to our 
thesis. Only the First Europe has an adequate theological basis on which to analyze the 
movements of the intellectual histories of the Two Europes from one consistent 
perspective; the Second Europe, to the extent that it becomes increasingly “Augustinized” 
is to that extent incapable of performing the task. For those who prefer Ockhamist 
lucidity: I argue that Western Christian civilization is bound with dialectical inevitability 
to misinterpret both itself, the Eastern European Christian civilization, and the antiquities 
common to both; only that First European civilization and its theological paradigm are 
adequate to undertake a genuinely comprehensive and universal history of Christendom. 


Theology — not philosophy, literature, geography, economics, politics, law, art, 
music, or science — was and is the mainspring of our culture and history. It is that which 
set it in motion, and maintained its cohesion and harmonious movement. When the 
theological unity of Europe was fractured in that original break of 1014, the movement 
became disjointed, with the Two Europes tied together like racers in a three-legged race, 
tied together in the leg of a common history, but now with two “minds” and two different 
sets of historical time operating. This Geistesgeschichte is therefore an unabashedly 
theological work based upon traditional Eastern Orthodox dogmatics. But this should not 
be taken to mean that it is merely about theology. It is rather about the consequences of 
theology, both heretical and Orthodox, in all areas of culture: law, politics, constitutional 
development, philosophy, and science. The great nineteenth century historian of dogma, 
Adolf von Harnack, first popularized the notion of “Hellenization” of the Gospel, of the 
very early, universal, and permanent corruption of the “simple” Gospel of “Jesus” with 
the subtleties of Greek philosophy. For von Harnack and the historians of the Second 
Europe, this “Hellenization” was a universal phenomenon. Such a conclusion could only 
be derived by massive over-simplification of the evidence. As we shall see, the First 
Hellenization did occur in the Eastern Roman Empire in the first three centuries of 
Christianity, but at no time, nowhere, was it ever universally accepted in its totality. 
There were dissenting voices, even among those engaged in the process of Hellenization. 
This First Hellenization was summed up by Origen in the third century in a statement 


which, when we encounter it, we shall call “The Origenist Problematic”. This is not yet 
the place to examine the entailments of that Problematic. It is what happened after Origen 
that constitutes the problem for the Second Europe’s historiography of the First Europe, 
for in the coming centuries, the Eastern Church struggled with the full set of implications 
deriving from that Problematic, and rejected each and every one, and came ultimately to 
reject any notion of the marriage of Christian Theology with any secular Hellenic 
philosophical system. For the First Europe, philosophy not only is not the handmaiden of 
theology, it is not even on the staff of servants. For the Second Europe, as almost 
everyone knows, philosophy is the handmaiden of theology. In the ironies of historical 
development, one encounters the Two Hellenizations being formally adopted and 
accepted by the Two Europes at approximately the same time, in the ninth century. In 
that space and in that time, they clash openly for the first time, and the ikon of that clash, 
with all its attendant historiographical implications, is the coronation of Charlemagne by 
Pope Leo III in 800 A.D. 


As we shall see, tragically the Second Europe is incapable even of interpreting 
Pope Leo’s actions or activities with anything like consistency, and that fact will 
highlight the first occurrence of a persisting problem in Second European historiography, 
for the clash more than anything else will demonstrate that it was the East’s which was 
the orginal Christian orthodoxy and civilization, and that the West of Charlemagne 
constituted the departure and digression. We will fail entirely to understand the alarm of a 
St. Photius later in that century, or the careful diplomacy of a Leo III at the beginning of 
it, or the monumental hubris of a Pope Nicholas I, if we do not penetrate to their ultimate 
theological origins. Indeed, we shall see that the fact that the Second, Augustinized 
Europe of the West should come to view itself as the canon of “Judeo-Christian 
civilization” is the result of that departure and clash, and of the growth in its own eyes of 
its status as the canonical measure of what is genuinely “Christian” or “European” 
civilization stems ultimately from the Carolingian equation of Augustinism with its own 
imperial orthodoxy and ambitions. Even the massive historical systems of a Hegel or 
Toynbee are the products of this assumption. Thus, by adopting the First Europe rather 
than the Second as the canonical measure of Christian civilization, I mean to do more 
than merely Orthodox dogmatic evaluations of the civilization and culture of Western 
Europe. The canonicity of the Orthodox East has been assumed both as the result of my 
personal commitments to it, but also for the sake of comprehensive elucidation. Our 
flight is to the East, but unlike Gurdgieff’s, does not land us in Peiking, Calcutta, Lhasa- 
Asa or Angkor Wat, but in Jerusalem, Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, Kiev and 
Moscow. 


And hovering constantly in the background, like a scrim or a basso ostinato, is 
Rome. Why Rome? The question is almost so simple and obvious that one almost 
hesitates to ask it. But to leave it unasked would justifiably relegate this work to the 
dustbin. Why Rome? Because the Two Europes and Two Hellenizations that lie at their 
core are the result of an even deeper, underlying, and unifying conflict. For long before 
the Empire or Philosophy embraced the Church, the Church was already an Empire, 
metastasizing subversively like a tumor in the body politic of pagan imperial Rome. The 
basic historiographical and theological significance of this fact, however, is often 


overlooked. This significance must be stated as baldly and nakedly as possible in order 
for it to be perceived and apprehended in all its enormity, for the presence of the Church 
in the Empire means that long before “culture” became Christian, the Church was already 
a self-contained, autonomous culture, inclusive of its own constitution and its own 
historiographical tradition. In short, she possessed all the elements not only of 
government, but of society, and of culture. She was culturally autonomous from all that 
surrounded her. This fact made her the enormous danger that the pagan Romans, with 
much more intelligence than most moderns, saw in her. Thus, long before the Empire and 
the Church embraced, they were at war. And even the embrace was less a peace 
settlement or a surrender of one to the other, than it was an armistice. 


Even that warfare, which was the first “Culture war” and the basis for all other 
and subsequent “culture wars”, the Two Europes and Two Hellenizations interpret in two 
fundamentally different manners. As the First Europe is the historical and cultural 
actualization of the process represented by the First Hellenization, the First Europe 
therefore constitutes herself spiritually and theologically as a rupture, as something 
ultimately and culturally discontinuous with the Graeco-Pagan universe of thought and 
culture in which it, to the Second European observer, apparently moves. The First Europe 
at its core is discontinuous with the Hellenistic intellectual world of ancient Rome; but it 
is continuous with with that early Hebrew and Christian cultural autonomy of the 
Apostles and Apostolic Fathers. The Greek philosophical idiom of that First Europe 
serves only to confuse Second European interpreters such as a von Harnack. Orthodox 
Christian Tradition is its core essence, and because of that cultural autonomy, it is able to 
transplant itself into a variety of vernaculars. It is able therefore to create in Russia a 
nation whose origins and national culture do not depend on the simultaneous transmission 
of Graeco-pagan culture in any sense, even in the sense of the transmission of that pagan 
heritage that became typical of the Second Europe after Augustine and down to our own 
day. The Second Europe, predictably, represents the dialectical counterpart to the First, 
for it represents the acceptance of the process of Hellenization, and therefore, also is a 
culture which is based upon the principle of the negation of the Church’s cultural 
autonomy. The complexity of this observation may baffle the historian who thinks he 
“knows better”, who knows of the Investiture controversy and of the Papacy’s assertions 
of its “autonomy” and “superiority” to the temporal power; or who thinks he knows all 
about the alleged “caesaropapism” of Byzantium. 


Perhaps the best and simplest way of putting this complexity, however, is to point 
out the fact that St. Augustine, architect of the vast philosophical Cathedrals of the 
Second Hellenization, was in his time still a part of the Church of the First Europe, an 
Orthodox Christian father dwelling in the First Europe’s Church. Such a position he 
ardently wished to maintain, and such a position he still has on the rolls of the Eastern 
Church’s saints. Thus the ambiguities of Augustine and Augustinism are at the core of 
the historiographical task to be performed by these essays. For Augustine the bishop and 
Augustinism the system are two different things. Augustine the bishop insisted, no less 
vigorously than his great counterparts in Cappadocia — Sts. Basil of Caesarea, Gregory 
of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus — on the direct continuity of the Church with the 
ancient Hebrews and with the cultural autonomy conferred on them by God. But 


Augustine the Hellenizer erected a system founded upon a continuity of theology with 
Greek philosophy, a continuity of incalculable enormity: the identification of The One(to 
en) of Greek philosophy with the One God and Father of Christian doctrine. That 
marriage of Theology and Philosophy occurred not at some secondary level of doctrine, 
but at the core, at the height, of all Christian belief, the doctrine of God Himself. So long 
as this cohabitation went undetected and unchallenged, so long did its hidden 
implications take root, grow, and eventually overwhelm and choke the Christian 
component. Our current moral and spiritual crisis is the result of that marriage, and will 
not be resolved until the churches which persist in it, beginning with Rome, repent and 
recant the error. For Augustine saw discontinuity with that Graeco-pagan world, but the 
theologians, philosophers, and humanists who came after him and who were the heirs of 
his system, came increasingly to see continuity. 


Thus, at its core the Second Europe is pagan, for it worships a pagan definition of 
God, pagan, for it is crumbling from within, over laden only with an increasingly thin and 
superficial veneer of a Christian idiom. From the standpoint of the First Europe, then, the 
Second is in the continual process of actualizing the unwitting, but nevertheless, great 
apostasy contained in the system of Augustine. Even its “bold” and “radical” modern 
“reinterpreters” of Christianity — an Elaine Pagels or a Rudolph Bultmann or a Julius 
Wellhausen — are less revolutionary than they think, for they are as much products of the 
Second Hellenization as their mediaeval forefathers. In fine, in the Second Europe, the 
case of a Galileo is impossible without an Augustine to precede him. In the First Europe, 
the case of a Galileo is simply impossible. 


And so the inevitable word about presuppositions and method. These have, I 
believe, been sufficiently outlined in previous pages that all that is needed here is a 
simple reiteration: These essays presuppose Eastern Orthodox dogmatic formulations as 
the basis on which the philosophical and historical analysis of the West is undertaken. 
Part One of this work therefore consists of a detailed examination of that cultural and 
theological autonomy of the Eastern Orthodox Church, from the Apostolic Fathers 
through the Apologists and on down to the Sunday of Orthodoxy in 843. Part one 
therefore examines the process of the First Hellenization and its rejection as exhaustively 
as possible, and in toto. Since most readers are unaware of the patristic basis of 
Orthodoxy, this exhaustive examination is undertaken partially in order to make the 
subsequent examination of the Augustinian West more intelligible, and in order to assist 
in ending the theological illiteracy on which Augustinism continues to survive. Part Two 
deals with an examination of the Augustinian dialectical formulation of Trinitarian 
doctrine itself, and draws certain predictive conclusions as to the implications of that 
doctrine. Part Three encompasses that period when the Second Europe, exploring the 
consequences of the continued marriage of Theology and Philosophy, passes from 
passive defense of the rationality of Christian Faith to active proof and demonstration by 
examining Scholasticism and the political results of active proof and demonstration in the 
Crusades. These, and other, cultural implications are explored from the standpoint of the 
West’s new assumption of the intelligibility of God, without which the Crusades, 
scholasticism, and the legal theories of the Papacy and Holy Roman Emperors are 
unintelligible. Part Four begins with the dialectical counter-movement to Part Three, for 


if one assumed that doctrines were provable dialectically, one also assumed their 
inevitable dialectical disproof. A new cultural movement in the Second Europe is thereby 
discerned in the dialectical defensibility of Atheism and the increasingly secular basis of 
cultural, legal, and political organization. This movement passes from passive defense of 
the rationality of Atheism to the active attempt to found societies based upon 
Agnosticism and Atheism in America, France, and Russia. 


Finally, the cycle is concluded when it ends with the active dialectical 
demonstrability of Atheism or Evil in the founding of the Soviet Union and Nazi 
Germany, societies established to return mankind to a universal and global version of 
Simplicity, wherein no class, or racially-based, distinctions would remain in society to 
promote disharmony. The motivation of this work, however, is not polemical, for even 
though I am committed to them, the canonicity of the First Europe and its doctrinal 
formulations are employed here not for evangelistic, but for illuminative, ends, as the 
means to reinterpret the obvious, inject new considerations into old formulations, 
highlight the forgotten, detail the obscure, and recast the meaning and significance of 
familiar concepts or events from a fundamentally different, but still Christian, and I hope, 
more universally applicable and valid theological and cultural perspective. 


Finally, a word about how to read this work. The common complaint against 
Hegel was — and is — that he took the elegance and expressive power of the High 
German and performed such turgid and torturous gymnastics with it that, in the end, he 
remained barely comprehensible. I hope that my occasional utilization of the dramatic, 
hyperbolic, and rhetorical device will overcome the difficulty of the subject matter, but 
the fact remains that in this work the reader may at times find himself plunged into a 
difficult, strange and arcane world of facts and arguments whose parts may seem 
disparate and unrelated. Intentionally recursive diction is the inevitable complement of 
conveying the logical form of seemingly disparate events or disciplines or concepts, since 
they must be increasingly subjected to analysis from a variety of angles. Perhaps the 
analogy of a fugue is the best, for the leitmotifs constantly recur in a variety of 
permutations and disciplinary contexts. And, like a fugue, this little prologue has been the 
first muted exposition of the theme, and, like a fugue, the author suggests it be re-read as 
a recapitulation at the end of the work. And so then, it is now time to add the polyphony, 
and let other voices speak.” 


PART I: GOD THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE 
FIRST EUROPE 


The Recapitulatory Economy of Christ and the Vision of God 
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The Recapitulatory Economy of Christ and the Vision of God 


I. THE RECAPITULATORY ECONOMY OF CHRIST AND THE 
VISION OF GOD 


A. The Eucharistic Liturgy, Apostolic Tradition, and the Context- 
Specific Knowledge and Worship of God 


The Psalmist asks the central religious question of mankind: “Whither 
shall | go then from Thy Spirit? Or whither shall | flee from Thy Presence?” 


And his answer quickly follows: 


If | ascend up to heaven, Thou art there: if | make my bed in hell, behold 
Thou art there. 

If | take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea: 

Even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand hold me. 

If | say: Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the night shall be light 
about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from Thee; but the night shineth as the 

day: the darkness and the light are both alike to Thee. 

For Thou hast possessed my reins: Thou hast covered me in my mother’s 


womb."' 


One may envision the form that an exegesis of this passage might take in 
the Second Europe. One might, for example, encounter a discussion of 
the divine attribute of ubiquity and what that implies, namely, the presence 
of God everywhere and in all times, in Heaven, and in Hell, in darkness, 
and in light. '* One might, in reference to “being covered in the mother’s 
womb” also encounter a digression or oblique reference to divine 
predestination. '? And in more sophisticated interpretations, one might 
encounter an excursus on dialectic, on “positive” and “negative” theology 


in reference to the Light and Darkness about God. '* 
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And all of this might proceed within a broader discussion of “natural 
theology”, i.e., what one can know about God from contemplation of the 
“general revelation” of creation only, and without the added aid of the 
divine or “special revelation” Scripture and Tradition. Here reference would 
be typically made to Romans 1:20: “For the invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” '° Throughout, one 
encounters interpretations of these and similar passages in reference to a 
“God-in-general” ‘© and His, or Its, metaphysical “attributes”. One senses 
here a kind of devaluation of Scripture has occurred; they express in 
“popular language” for the “unlearned” the cardinal truths of perennial 
philosophy, which the learned may glean from their metaphysical texts. '© 

These “vertical” and “philosophical” interpretations are, however, 
readings of the texts quite at variance with what one would encounter in 
the First Europe. Not that the First Europe cannot construe these 
passages in these manners, '’ but that this type of philosophical 
construction and interpretation was not held to be their most important, or 
ultimate, interpretation. For St. Ambrose of Milan, most-important of the 
pre-Augustinian Latin fathers, the meaning of Romans 1:20, for example, 
means nothing even approximately close to the meanings the post- 
Augustinian Second Europe would assign to it. '° 

For him, the ultimate reference of the passage is to God the Son, to 
Christ in His Incarnation. This fact contextualizes it, and renders an 
account of it in terms which give it historical specificity: 


First of all, the apostle taught you that those things are not to be 
considered ‘which we see, but the things which are not seen, for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.’ For you read elsewhere: ‘That the invisible things of God, since 
the creation of the world, are understood through those things which have 
been made; His eternal power and also His godhead are estimated by His 
works.” Wherefore, the Lord Himself says: ‘if ye believe not Me, believe at 
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least the works.’'° 


For Ambrose, the phrase “since the foundation of the world” suggests an 
historical context, beginning with the Creation itself in Genesis, and 
continuing up to the time of the Gospels. His orientation is, so to speak, 
“horizontal” and not “vertical”. Moreover, as is evident from his remarks, 
he assumes that there is a discernible and continuous form of God’s 
works from the Creation to the Gospels. 


He thus continues: 


How ancient is the mystery prefigured even in the origin of the world itself. 
In the very beginning, when God made the heaven and the earth, ‘The 
Spirit,’ it is said, ‘moved upon the waters.’ 


God acted, at each stage of the signal events of Salvation History in a 
consistent fashion, divinely through the Spirit working through the creature 
of water, as at the Flood, the Exodus, the Crossing of the Jordan by the 
Israelites, until the ultimate recapitulation of the historical motif is reached 
in Christ: 


You hear that our fathers were under the cloud and that a kindly cloud, 
which cooled the heat of the carnal passions. That kindly cloud 
overshadows those whom the Holy Spirit visits. At last it came upon the 
Virgin Mary, and the Power of the Highest overshadowed her when she 


conceived Redemption for the race of men. a 


Ambrose implies here, through the modesty of his rhetorical construction, 
that the Holy Spirit literally overshadows the waters of the Virgin’s womb. 
Throughout, he is unconcerned with programs of natural theology. Indeed, 
Romans 1:20 does not mean what the Second Europe will later take it to 
mean. Rather, his Christianity is still very Hebrew; it is not a “God-in- 


general” whose attributes he is discussing, but This God Who did these 
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things for this people and brought them to a final work which “summed up” 
all previous works of that form. The fathers and patriarchs of the Old 
Testament are thus for him every bit as much his fathers, and are part of 
his tradition as they would be for the pious Jew. 

For the First Europe, *' then, God is literally seen, in a particular 
historical tradition, and seen in a particular way, i.e., by deliberate 
reference to that Tradition. It is no mere “God-in-general” Who is the 
Subject of the Vision of God, it is This God, for Ambrose, Christ Incarnate. 
All of this is to say that the First Europe’s Christianity has stamped on its 
very essence a “quasi-Jewish” character, evident even in its bearded 
clergy, or solemn liturgical processions with the Book of the Four Gospels 
in place of the Torah, with all the ritual reverence and kissing of it that one 
would expect to find accorded to the Law in a synagogue. 

This way of viewing things, of interpreting the texts of the Tradition 
itself, forms the heart and soul of the religious mind of the First Europe, 
and is the mainspring of its understanding of the act of worship and 
adoration. From its inception down to our own day, its liturgies emphasize 
that it is not “abstract fleshness and bloodiness” being made present on its 
altars, but This flesh and this blood, with a particular history, ancestry, and 
meaning. Thus, at the core of all the great liturgies of the First Europe, the 
central prayer, the Cannon, from the Greek “to measure”, or as it is also 
called, the Anaphora, the “remembrance”, has one central feature in 
common, whether it be the Gregorian liturgy of the Latin West or the 
Greek liturgies of Sts. John Chrysostom and Basil in Byzantium, or the 
Palestinian and Alexandrian Liturgies of St. James or St. Mark. The term 
Anaphora, the term most often employed by the First Europe to designate 
the central consecratory prayers of its Eucharistic liturgies, was chosen 
not inspite, but precisely because, of its technical meaning in rhetoric as 
the device of the repetition of whole concepts, for that repetition, that 
“summing up” and recontextualizing of the whole of the salvation History 


of the ancient Hebrews in the Incarnate Life of Christ was precisely what 
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the Fathers meant by the term “recapitulation”. Thus, the central part of 
these prayers is the recapitulation of the central features of Christ’s life: 


Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants and Thy holy people, being mindful 
of the blessed Passion, Crucifixion, and Burial, as of the Mighty 
Resurrection and Glorious Ascension, the Heavenly Intercession at the 
right hand of Thy Majesty, and the dread and glorious Second Advent of 
the Same Christ Thy Son, Our Lord, do offer unto Thine excellent Majesty 
of Thine own rewards and gifts, a pure Lamb, a holy Lamb, a Spotless 
Lamb, the holy bread of eternal life, and the cup of everlasting 


salvation. 72 


This Anaphora, from the ancient Gregorian Liturgy of the Western Church, 
is the oldest liturgy to survive in more or less the same form from the 
fourth century, but it is similar in outlines to such passages in any other 
liturgy. No “God-in-general” is being worshipped here; there is no 
catalogue of Its attributes. This God is known, and worshipped, always in 
an historical context. 

We are now in a position to see how Psalm 137 is understood by the 
religious mind of the First Europe. The Psalm is no longer a poetic 
discourse upon the divine attributes of ubiquity and predestination 
considered abstractly and apart from an historical context and content, 
rather, the Psalm is understood to be a celebration of the historical 


entrances of Christ into all the places enumerated by the Psalm: 


(Priest :) Whither shall | flee from Thy presence? If | ascend up to heaven, 
Thou art there; if | make my bed in hell, behold Thou art there also, for as 
God, O Christ, wert Thou in the grave with the body, but in hades with the 
soul, in paradise with the thief, and on the throne with the Father and the 
Spirit, for Thou art the recapitulation of all, and fillest all things, Thyself 


uncircumscribed. 7° 
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For the First Europe, the divine ubiquity is not a generalized metaphysical 
truth about God’s essence derived from philosophical speculation, but 
rather a divine-human reality accomplished in the events surrounding 
Christ’s Crucifixion, Burial, Resurrection, Ascension, and Second Coming. 
In a sense, the First Europe understands the order of questions differently. 
The Second Europe argues from the divine ubiquity and generalized 
philosophical conceptions about God’s Essence to their generalized 
characteristics, or Attributes, and only at the end of its thought comes to 
“historical” manifestation and application, the Persons. This is its classic 
ordo theologiae or “order of doing theology: Essence, Attributes, Persons. 
But the First Europe argues from their historical manifestation to their 
generalized conception; God is, so to speak, ubiquitous because The 
Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are understood to have done 
certain things, “Operations” (evepyeial), and on that basis, concludes 
certain things about the essence underlying the operations which the 
Persons do. This is its classical ordo theologiae: Persons, Operations, 
Essence. Thus, the religious mentalities of the Two Europes not only start 
in exactly the opposite places, but proceed in opposite directions, and at 
the crucial second stage, refer to a fundamental category of metaphysical 
thought by different terms, the one indicating something static, and the 
other something dynamic. More will be said about the First Europe’s ordo 
theologiae in the Second Chapter; suffice it for the present to point out its 
personalism, as distinct from the Second Europe’s impersonalism. 

Suffice it also to state that the First Europe’s ordo theologiae has 
massive implications for the interpretation of texts and for its 
historiography in general. For it, as for the Second Europe, the historical 
process is linear, but unlike the Second Europe, it is not only multilayered, 
but “recapitulatory”: certain signal events are contained within later events 
which recontextualize familiar motifs. It is therefore the repetition of these 
motifs which forms a key to its understanding both of history and liturgical 


worship. Like the Son, the First Europe’s Church “can do nothing which it 
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does not see the Father doing.” “ 


B. St. Irenaeus of Lyons and the Recapitulation 
(avakeMaAdaiwois) of All Things in Christ 


In the seventh century, St. Maximus the Confessor, still employing 
these theological and historical principles, elegantly summarized this 
doctrine and its rules of operation in a compact sentence: “The One Logos 
is the many logoi, and the many logoi are the One Logos.” * In other 
words, in His Incarnation, Jesus Christ possesses and is all the fullness of 
the universals common both to deity and humanity. This works itself out in 
terms of four principles or methods of application. In terms of 
preeminence, it means that Christ is both the presupposition, the method, 
the paradigm, and the summit of whatever might be said either about God 
or about man. He is the presupposition from which theology starts, the 
method of unfolding its truths, and the conclusion of goal of its efforts. God 
is truly, uniquely, ultimately and finally revealed in The Word Incarnate. 
And man, perfect humanity, is also only understood properly in its union 
with the Word. In scriptural terms, Jesus Christ is the Alpha and Omega of 
all that can be said of God and man, and thus has the preeminence “in all 
things”. °° Being thus preeminent in all things, Christ becomes the final 
context, the ultimate and perfect “recontextualization’ and repetition, of the 
logoi, understood here as both the words and the principles operative in 
the Old Testament Scriptures and the principles of nature, i.e., of creation 
as a whole and of man in particular. That is, not only are the typological 
themes of Scriptures repeated in His Incarnate Economy from His 
conception to His Second Advent, but He also repeats all of the natural 
stages of humanity itself; Christ recapitulates and summarizes not only 
sacred history but also the history of al of the whole human race, as well 


as the stages of life of each individual human being in particular. In doing 
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so, He reverses the effects of the Fall. As the Second Adam, the entire 
drama of the Fall is replayed, this time to an opposite conclusion. Instead 
of a Fall into passions and corruption, mankind in Christ is raised and 
exalted. The spiritual life, which the First Europe understands as a 


process of deification, of being conformed to Christ, af 


are integral 
components and implications of the doctrine of Recapitulation. By thus 
repeating, and in some cases reversing, the typological themes of Holy 
Scripture and the natural laws and stages of humanity, Christ is not only 
preeminent in all things, but fulfills all Old Testament prophecy and 
expectation concerning His Coming, there being nothing more that can be 
said about them outside of and without reference to Christ. 

Consequently, for the Church fathers, the doctrine of the 
Recapitulation in Christ bears implications not only for the exegesis and 
interpretation of Scripture and the understanding of the Incarnation, but 
also implies a general basis on which to interpret human history and the 
whole created order and its principles of activity. 

At this point, it would be helpful to survey how this doctrine is 
employed by various other Fathers. The word ‘recapitulation’ means ‘to 
collect several different things together under one head’, or simply ‘to 
summarize’. It means in theology exactly what it means, for example, in 
music theory. The word itself, however, occurs only twice in the New 
Testament, in Ephesians 1:10 —“That in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth, even in him” -- and in Romans 13:9 -- “if 
there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”. It is significant 
that St. Paul uses this word so sparingly, and then only in contexts having 
to do either with christological affirmation or with counsels on living a 
Christian life. In other words, the doctrinal affirmation of Christology and 
the principles of the spiritual life go hand in hand, they cannot be divorced 


from each other. The doctrinal principles of Christology are not mere 
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intellectual constructions which have no force of bearing on the conduct of 
life, nor are the counsels of virtuous life in love ever fully apprehended 
apart from Christ. Love, the union of God and man in Christ and the love 
of man for God and his neighbor, are the essence of the doctrine. This 
union of doctrine and spirituality is likewise a cardinal feature of the 
religious mind of the First Europe. 


The Rule Types of Recapitulation 


At the center, therefore, of the patristic trinitarian and christological 
universe is the doctrine of Recapitulation. It is this doctrine which forms 
the basis of all that the New Testament and the Fathers have to say in 
connection with the Incarnation. While the term “recapitulation” itself 
appears only twice in the New Testament, the concept itself occurs 
repeatedly; one has only to recognize its principles of operation in order to 
know when it is being applied. These may be categorized as follows: 1) 
preeminence 2) repetition and recontextualization, 3) reversal, and 4) 
fulfillment. How these forms work themselves out of the patristic theology 
of the First Europe will now be surveyed. 


The Typologies of Recapitulation and Deification (@swaric¢) 


St. Irenaeus of Lyons is the name most often associated with 
recapitulation. °° For him, the two natures of Christ along with their various 
properties, establish His preeminence in both heavenly and earthly things 
and thus Christ fulfills them in Himself, i.e., fills them with Himself: 


He was invisible and became visible; incomprehensible and made 
comprehensible; impassible and made possible; the Word, and made 
man; consummating all things in himself. That, as in things above the 
heavens and in the spiritual and invisible world the Word of God is 


supreme, so in the visible and physical realm he may have preeminence, 
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taking to himself the primacy and appointing himself the head of the 
Church, that he may ‘draw all things to himself’ (St. John 12:32) in due 


time. ee 


Here not only is Christ’s recapitulation taken to refer to His preeminence in 
deity and humanity, but, since His divine nature is spiritual and invisible, it 
also includes “the spiritual and invisible world”, the world of the angels and 
also of man’s soul and mind. And by the same token, for St. Irenaeus the 
fact that Christ’s humanity is physical and part of the physical creation, all 
of “the physical realm” is also effected by His Incarnation. Thus, the “one 


Christ Jesus our Lord” came “ in fulfillment of God’s comprehensive 
design and consummates all things in himself.” In other terms, as the 
Word Himself in conjunction with His everlasting Father created “all things 
visible and invisible”, so His Incarnation effects all things visible and 
invisible. 

The double entendre of the word ‘effects’ is intentional, for Christ’s 
Incarnate Economy affects all invisible and visible things both in the sense 
of accomplishing and even causing them to be, as well as in the sense of 
influencing them. The Recapitulation consequently effects the very design 
of time and history itself, since it pertains to “the mystery which hath been 
hid from the generations” *° of the “Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.” *' Recapitulation is the Christological basis, then, of a proper 
understanding of the history of creation and of humanity from its inception 


to its consummation: 


He was incarnate and made Man; and then he summed up in himself the 
long line of the human race, procuring for us a comprehensive salvation, 
that we might recover in Christ what in Adam we lost, namely, the state of 


being in the image and likeness of God. a 


This constitutes the typological basis on which lranaeus and other Fathers 


read the Old Testament. On the basis of the Pauline precedent of the 
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parallelism between Adam and Christ, lranaeus draws further explicit 
parallels between them: Adam is fashioned of virgin untilled earth, Chris is 
born of the Virgin Mary. As the Fall occurred through a (fallen) angel, and 
the disobedience of Eve and Adam, so the restoration is effected not only 
by a repetition of these elements in the Annunciation by an angel, but by a 
reversal of disobedience by the obedience of Christ the Second Adam and 
Mary the Second Eve. °° 


(This is) the back-reference from Mary to Eve, because what is joined 
together could not otherwise be put asunder than by inversion of the 
process by which those bonds of union had arisen; so that the former ties 
be cancelled by the latter, that the latter may set the former again at 
liberty. 94 


That is, in order for there to be a fulfillment of the Old Testament, there 
must be a repetition and recontextualization of its themes in the Life of 
Christ, and where necessary, a reversal of them. This presupposes certain 
principles in order for typological exegesis to take place. Types are like 
leitmotifs in music; they must be repeated, and with each repetition, 
recontextualized, reaching their fulfillment in Christ. 35 Types, indeed, can 
only be recognized as such by their repetition; they are inherently tied to a 
specific historical tradition. 

There are three types which recur as constant themes in The 
Incarnation and of the deification of the Christian: (1) the Ark, (2) The 
Temple, and (3) the Burning Bush. The Ark and the Temple, the Old 
Testament symbols of the very Throne, the Mercy Seat of God’s 
presence, is understood in the threefold fashion: as a type of the 
Incarnation of God Himself, His very Personal presence, in human nature 
in Christ. Moreover, the Ark and Temple themselves, are earthly paradise 
in which God Dwells, are also understood both as the Virgin Mary and as 
the Church, since God dwells in both, literally. The Burning Bush 
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becomes, for the fathers, the sign of the preservation of humanity even in 
the glories and the fire of the Divine Light: it is burnt, but not consumed. 
The Gate in Ezechiel which remained shut, by which God entered and left 
the Temple, is, of course, the perpetual Virginity of Mary. 

Not only does this repetitional fulfillment of types occur in reference 
to the events of the Old Testament, but also in reference to the principal 
stages of human life itself, i.e., in reference to the observed phenomena of 


human nature: 


Therefore he passed through every stage of life, restoring to each age 
fellowship with God®* ... He sanctified each stage of life by [making 
possible] a likeness to himself. He came to save all though his own 
person: all, that is, who through him are re-born to God: infants, children, 
boys, young men and old. Therefore he passed through every stage of 
life. He was made an infant for infants, sanctifying infancy; a child among 
children, sanctifying childhood, and setting an example of filial affection, 
of righteousness and obedience; a young man among young men, 
becoming an example to them, and sanctifying them to the Lord... And 
thus he came even to death, that he might be ‘the first-born from dead, 


having the pre-eminence among all [or in all things].’ ot 


But this recapitulation of humanity is not merely by repetition of its laws 
and stages, as the reference to Holy Baptism suggests. The baptismal 
reference suggests rather that there is an ecclesiological and sacramental 
dimension in which it takes place. 

With these doctrine in mind — the preeminence of Christ in all things 
pertaining to deity and to humanity, and to the invisible and visible worlds, 
the repetition and fulfillment in His Incarnate Economy of the laws of 
human history, collective and individual, as well as of the repeated 
typology of the Old Testament -- and having already seen how it operates 
in St. Ambrose and in Christian eucharistic liturgies, we may now see how 


they operate in another Father writing in entirely different times and for 
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different purposes: St. Athanasius the Great of Alexandria, in the fourth 
century. 
For St. Athanasius as for St. Irenaeus the Incarnation recapitulates all 


of humanity: 


Through this union of the immortal son of god with our human nature, all 
men were clothed with incorruption in the promise of the resurrection. For 
the solidarity of mankind is such that, by virtue of the Word’s indwelling in 
a single human body, the corruption which goes with death has lost its 


power over all. sae 


That is, in His human nature which is consubstantial with all men, the Son 
and Word effectively bestows incorruption, with a certain irresistible 
determination, on all of humanity. 

In the rest of the created order, St. Athanasius like St. lranaeus sees 
that the salient events of the Incarnate life of Christ have the result of 
effecting and filling all of Creation, being above by virtue of His coming 
down from heaven and His bodily Ascension and return there, being 
present in this world in virtue of His Incarnation in it, and below in virtue of 
His Descent into Hades prior to the Resurrection: “The Self-revealing of 
the Word is in every dimension -- above, in creation; below, in the 
Incarnation; in the depth, in Hades; in the breath, throughout the world. All 
things have been filled with the knowledge of God.” °° Thus thus the 
sensible world itself, in virtue of the Word becoming man, has been made 
the vehicle of the knowledge of the Word, because “He, as Man, “ centers 
“their senses on Himself.” 

Consequently, there is a preeminence of the Word over and in all things of 
creation, inasmuch as He during His Incarnation as man never ceases His 


proper divine activity of providentially ordering all of creation: 


The Word was not hedged in by His body, nor did His presence in the 
body prevent His being present elsewhere as well. When He moved His 
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body He did not cease also to direct the universe by His Mind and might. 
No. The marvelous truth is, that being the Word, so far from being Himself 
contained by anything, He actually contained all things Himself... As with 
the whole, so also is it with the part. Existing in a human body, to which 
He Himself gives life, He is still Source of life to all the universe, present 
in every part of it, yet outside the whole; and He is revealed both through 
the works of His body and through His activity in the world. It is, indeed, 
the function of soul to behold things that are outside the body, but it 
cannot energize or move them...With the Word of God in his human 
nature...His body was not for from Him a limitation, but an instrument, so 
that He was both in it and in all things, and outside all things, resting in 
the Father alone. At one and the same time — this is the wonder — As Man 
He was living a human life, and as Word He was sustaining the life of the 


universe, and as Son He was in constant union with the Father. au 


This recalls once again the statement of St. Maximus, the Word in His 
Incarnation is the Logos of all /ogoi, the Principle of all principles of deity 
and of humanity, of all spiritual and sensible worlds. 

The miracles consequently reflect in miniature this principle of Christ’s 


preeminence over creation, since each miracle reflects creation. 


Consider the miracle at Cana. Would not anyone who saw the substance 
of water transmuted into wine understand that He Who did it was the Lord 
and Maker of the water that He changed? It was for the same reason that 
He walked on the sea as on dry land -- to prove to the onlookers that he 
had mastery over all. And the feeding of the multitude, when He made 
little into much, so that form five loaves five thousand mouths were filled - 
- did not prove Him none other than the very Lord Whose Mind is over 


all?“ 


Thus “every miracle exhibits the character of the Incarnation.” “2 The 


miracles then reflect and recapitulate the created order. They express “not 


simply a god, but God: that which is outside Nature, not as a foreigner, but 
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as her sovereign.” “° The Word, being in the bosom of the Father before 
the foundation of the world, makes a little bread “into much bread. The son 
will do nothing, but what he sees the Father do. There is, so to speak, a 


family style.” “* 


Fulfillment of the created order thus provides the basis 
from which to understand Christ’s miracles properly; they, too, are 


repetitions of the typologies to be found in the created sensible world. 


C. St. Maximus the Confessor and the Triadic Structure of 
reality 


A common theme of the religious mind of the First Europe is the 
tracing of the triadic, or trinitarian, structures in created reality. St. 
Augustine of Hippo, for example, would find “traces of the Trinity” in the 
psychological constitution of man’s being, in his mind, memory, and will. 
He would likewise find similar structures evident in the overall historical 
process itself. There was no “time” before the world began to be, and thus 
Augustine came to the profound, and advanced, conclusion that time itself 
was a creature; the world had a definite beginning not only within time, but 
“alongside of it’, as it were. And likewise, it would have a definite 
conclusion, an end. And in between these two poles, beginning, and end, 
the world moved in the historical process. St. Maximus the Confessor, 
three centuries after Augustine, would repeat this broad structure with his 
own trinitarian structuring of the world process, as would, in a much 
different and profoundly modified form, Joachim of Fiore and even Hegel 
in the Second Europe. This fact indicates the persistence, in distorted 
shapes, of a fundamental cultural paradigm once common both to the First 
and the Second Europe. But to understand the distortions, one must grasp 
the original shape, the reasons for that shape, and the historiographical 


and philosophical consequences which flowed from it. 
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1. Christ the Aoyog of all AXoyo! ®uoiko! 


Christ the One Rational Principle is also all the rational principles 
found in nature; so said St. Maximus the Confessor, echoing a statement 
of St. Dionysius the Areopagite. “© On this principle all recapitulation 
operates. But is is important to have observed that this principle was 
applied by the fathers to the Other Two Persons as well: by Christ Himself 
in the Gospels, “The Son doeth nothing but what He seeth the Father do” 
“© in the creation in general; and by the Fathers looking bake from the 
Spirit’s work in the Church and her sacraments after Pentecost to the 
Creation itself, as we saw in St. Ambrose of Milan. 

There was a “triadic shape” to history, so to speak, which, when 
pressed too far and without due reference to certain categorical 
distinctions, could lead to profound errors, as we shall discover in later 
chapters. 

This triadic shape is given its final form in the patristic theology of 


the First Europe by St. Maximus the Confessor. 


2. Genesis, Kinesis, Stasis (Teveois, Kivnois, Ztacic) and Beginning, 
Middle, and End-Goal (apxn, yeooTns, TeAos) 


Because the world was created from nothing, says St. Maximus, it 
had a definite Beginning, or Genesis (leveoic). But its Genesis, its 
creation, if analyzed metaphysically, marked a passage from non-being 
into being. Thus, the very essence or being of creation was precisely 
becoming. One encounters here the first occurrence of the non-dialectical 
nature of patristic theology, for the opposition of being and becoming had 
been one of the cardinal distinguishing features of Hellenic and Hellenistic 
philosophy form the time of the pre-Socratic Eliatics. “” Because Becoming 
(To yivoual) was the very essence of its Being (To elvai), the natural 
operation, or “natural energy’ (n ®uoikn evepyeia) of creation was to 


move; all creatures, man included, had a proper, natural Motion (Kivnoic) 
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or Kinesis. History itself, then, as a creature, since time was a creature 
and motion the property of creatures, had not only motion, but its own 
proper End-Goal, or Telos (teAoc), which was God, Who is Rest, or Stasis 
(ZTaoic). What distinguishes this patristic “theology”, however, from that of 
Aristotle, is that all these things -- Genesis, Kinesis, and Stasis -- are 
themselves the rational principles or Aoyoi implanted in creation by the 
superintending and eternal Aoyoc and Son of God. “® The proper ordo 
theologiae, however must not be forgotten, says Maximus. One does not 
begin with abstract speculations about the nature of God and Logos and 
move to the application of those principles in creation. One rather 
contemplates their operation in the Incarnate Life of the Logos Himself, 
and moves “outward” from there. “® As we shall discover in the next 
chapter, when theology attempted to depart from this order it ran into 
difficulties, difficulties which could only be surmounted when the ordo 
theologie was restored and observed scrupulously. 

Thus, while Creation, considered as a whole, had a Genesis, 
Kinesis, and Stasis, each individual creature within it conformed to the 
same pattern: it had a definite beginning, or Arche (apxn), “middle” or 
Mesotes (ueooTns), and end-goal, or Telos (teAoc). This was even true of 
the thought processes of man himself. °° 

But it is when these triadic structures of Creation are applied with 
the actual categorical distinctions of the doctrine of the Trinity that the First 
Europe’ theological mind is revealed in all its profundity. Here we must 
anticipate somewhat the explication of Trinitarian theology by the non- 
Augustinian fathers, especially that of the great Cappadocian fathers -- 


Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, *' 


and Gregory of Nyssa -- in 
chapter three. Most people are familiar with the formula that God is One 
Essence and Three Persons, i.e., that there is one “What” in God and 
Three “Whos”, each of Whom is fully the one What without dividing the 
What into “parts” which the Three Whos “share”. Moreover, as everyone 


knows, “Who” is not the same thing or category as “What”; it is impossible 
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to identify the two things without causing massive confusion. 

It is when this identification is applied to anthropology, i.e., to the 
doctrine of man, that the massive consequences follow, for everything 
which can be said of any given number of “whos”, or persons, must 
indicate something that they all have in common, which is of course, what 
they are, their essence (ouvoia) or nature (Muoic). Thus one reaches a 
paradox almost unthinkable to the Second European, soul and person are 
not the same thing, for soul is what, and person is the who. Every person, 
therefore, has all the faculties of the human soul, including the power of 
choice, or will (@EAnua, BEAnoic). But the way of using or employing that 
will, or the “mode of willing” varies from person to person, just each the 
way each person “particularizes” the human nature uniquely in its own 
personal “mode of existence” (TpoTr0c, UTTapgEWs) differs from person to 
person. Thus, no one person, by employing his natural will uniquely, can 
determine any other person, since that would be to identify, and thereby to 
confuse, person and nature. 

This fact accounts for the fact that in the First Europe the Fall of 
man is understood very differently than that which obtains in the post- 
Augustinian Second Europe, for it means that Adam and Eve are guilty 
only of their own sin. By thus employing their wills personally in a mode 
contrary to its natural use, they oppose their persons to their natures, and 
will to come into existence that which cannot ever take on natural 
existence, i.e., evil. 

This has profound repercussions. First, Adam and Eve literally “tear 
their being apart” into oppositions which are not original to their creation; 
the Fall of man renders the distinction of person and nature, in man’s 
case, as an opposition. Thus, secondly, the fall of man is therefore a fall 
into the dialectic of oppositions. °* What Adam and Eve therefore 
bequeath to their progeny is not the inheritance of guilt for their sins, but 
the consequence of their sin, the opposition itself, the tearing asunder, of 


human being. Man inherits not sin and guilt, but death. Thus, the First 
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Europe speaks of “the ancestral sin” as distinguished from “original sin’, 
the doctrine of the Second Europe, which says man inherits guilt in 
addition to death. 


Being, Well-Being, Ever-Being (ro Eivai, To €U Eval, TO aE! Elval) 


It is in this context that the First Europe understands redemption 
and deification, °° for while each and every human being is not only 
subject to death, which is the natural consequence of Adam’s sin, but is 
likewise subject to the natural consequence of Christ’s resurrection of 
humanity: all are, so to speak, irresistibly predestinated to be resurrected 
to eternal life, or “Ever-Being” (To aei elval): they have no choice in the 
matter. But that Ever-Being, depending on their own personal modes of 
willing in this life, Well-Being (To €u eival) or Ill-Being, will be in a state of 
Ever-Well- or Ever-ill-Being. °* The “ever” being the grace of God in 
Christ’s Resurrection of human nature, and the “well” or “ill” being the 
person’s own choice. In other words, theology, insofar as it considers the 
problem of predestination and free will, does so in the same order as all 
other theological reflection is done: the Divine Persons, come first, and the 
doctrine of predestination, and operation, and free will, another operation, 
is worked out on the basis of the fundamental distinction of person and 
nature. 

Thus, because the First Europe observed rigorously the categorical 
distinctions of Person and Nature, it avoided the dialectical dilemma which 
will plague the Second Europe after Augustine, the dilemma which 
opposes divine grace and human free choice as irreconcilable opposites. 

From this it will be apparent that, for the First Europe, human 
history and human thought processes do have an unavoidable dialectical 
shape. But the crucial difference is that for the First Europe, this dialectical 
shape of history and human thought is not original to the creation nor to 


man; it is the consequence of the Fall because it is the means by which 
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man fell. °° Theology, therefore, will assume a peculiar shape in the First 
Europe, for it is an exercise of spirituality, of repentance, for all the 
dialectical rhetorical constructions of patristic theology have but one goal: 
to teach the faithful habits or forms of thought and perceptions of spiritual 
realities which cannot be reduced to the “either-or” of a polar opposition. 
Its theology has, as it were, the persistent characteristic of dialectical 
rhetoric being employed against dialect itself. 

We are now in a position to develop these themes more fully by 
explicating the first historical series of consequences that ensued when 


they were not observed or when they were deliberately discarded. 
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ll. SCRIPTURE, TRADITION; GNOSTICISM, CRITICISM 


A. Apostolic Succession and the Doctrine of God; Sts. 
Clement and Ignatius 


The First Europe refers often to its “fathers”, as easily to Adam, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David as to Ambrose, Augustine, Basil, or Paisius 
Velichkovsky or John Maximovich. Indeed, it often does so in one breath, 
and as often as not will apply that very patriarchal word very deliberately 
to Mary, Pelagia, Helen, Anastasia, and Cecilia. It is deliberately, self- 
consciously, and unapologetically, a patriarchal culture in which women 
have been as important to hagiography as often as men. So what is a 
“father” for the First Europe, or more accurately, “what is a ‘father’ of the 
Church?” In asking this question, the First Europe also maintains that one 
is asking “what is Tradition?” and “what is catholicity?” 

The much-maligned word “catholic” comes from the Greek 
ka8oAiKky which is comprised of two words, «xaO(or Kata), meaning 
“according to”, and oAn, meaning “the whole” or “the integral totality”. As 


such, it is often mistranslated as “universal”, but it connotes no bare 
“universality” or “majority” point of view. If the early Church had that in 
view, the word “catapantic”, or katanmavtikyn could easily have done, 
which word means “according to all” or “according to everyone”. All 
throughout its history of employment in the first Europe, the word “catholic” 
thus meant something very precisely distinguished from the “majority vote” 
of “all those who have faith”, for it was held that the Faith transcended the 
witness of individuals or any grouping of them. A “catapantic” church 
would stress simply “those who assemble”, and when they were not so 
assembled, that church would cease to exist. The word “catholic” thus 


connoted, and still connotes, more than a mere consensus or “opinion 
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poll”. It meant, and means, that there is an interior, spiritual coherence and 
consistency of Christian doctrine across all cultures, times, and 


circumstances. Only secondarily does it mean “universal”; and seldom 
meant, or means, “universal geographical extent.” 

It thus connotes also the unity and interrelatedness of individual 
Christian doctrines, each coinheres in every other such that error in the 
one will lead, inevitably, to error in the other. It connotes, therefore, 
something inherently integral, organic, and ultimately mystical, and not 
merely abstract or philosophical. 

But most importantly, the word “catholic” connoted for the early 
Christians the scope and totality of the object of their Faith, namely, Christ. 
Since the redemption brought by Christ was understood to affect all men 
in all times and places and conditions, Catholic Faith means that all men 
may come; it is universal because it is for everyone, “for us men and for 
our salvation,” as its Creed states. Salvation itself is “catholic” in character: 
it is for the whole race, as well as for the totality, body and soul, nature 
and person, of the individual; it is “catholic” faith because all manner of 
sins are forgiven in it and all manner of vices may be overcome and every 
virtue may be acquired by living its tenets. It therefore lacks nothing, and 
is therefore “once for all delivered”, it may not be added to nor subtracted 
from. 

It therefore also connotes Love and self-denial; its very essence is 
ascetic, for its measure of spiritual maturity is conformity to the mind of 
Christ, to the Word of God, to the Tradition of the Church. 

And so a “father” is one who demonstrates, in his life and doctrine a 
close approximation to the fullness of the teachings, spirit, and life of the 
Church, that life which is animated by the Holy Spirit. A “father” is one who 
thus witnesses to the continual and ever-living fullness of Tradition. 

For the First Europe, then, Catholic Theology is always patristic 
theology; it seeks not “originality” or “novelty” in doctrine, but the converse. 


It seeks not new methods of doing theology, but fidelity and conformity to 
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the traditional method, for there was, to the Early Church, a manifest and 
obvious traditional method of thinking through theological questions. 

In contrast to this, heresy, from the Greek atpeots, or “choice”, had 
always the character of a one-sided personal opinion, a narrowing of the 
“catholic wholeness” of a particular truth elevated to the status of a 
dogma, and imposed upon the Church by its adherents. In that spiritual 
condition of the imposition of a personal opinion on the whole Church one 
detects a heretic, i.e., someone who, after admonition by the Church, 
persisted in an heretical opinion. The nature of the thing, heresy, was not 
the person, the heretic. One could thus be in heresy, and not be a heretic. 

Since Catholic theology was therefore the deliberate attempt to 
avoid novelty in theology, it was not only patristic theology, but apostolic 
theology. But patristicity and apostolicity is not mere antiquarianism. The 
earliest fathers were keenly aware — much more so than most moderns 
are willing to admit — that many heresies were almost as old as the Faith 
itself. Heretics too, they recognized, could appeal to antiquity. “All that’s 
old is not necessarily gold.” It meant rather the appeal to antiquity in a 
certain way and in a certain form. Thus, when a church council began its 
dogmatic decrees, “therefore, following the holy fathers, we decree...” it 
was not automatically guaranteed that they were indeed following the holy 
fathers. There was, and is, no magical nor juridical formula. The only test 
was in fact if the patristic and apostolic doctrine and method was in fact if 
the patristic and apostolic doctrine and method was in fact followed. 
Originally, therefore, a “father” meant precisely a bishop in apostolic 
succession who “preserved the rule of faith”, or the right understanding of 
Scripture, in its proper sense or “scope”(okomos), as St. Athanasius would 
say.°° By extension, then, the term was applied to anyone who did this 
and who was acknowledged to have done this. 

As stated in chapter one, the method, by which the fathers thought 
through theological problems, utilized three categories in a certain order: 
(1) Persons, or Hypostases, answering the question, “Who is doing it?” 
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(2) Energies, answering the question “What is that that They are doing?” 


(3) Essence, or Nature, answering the question “What are They that They 


are doing these things?””’ 


This method, or ordo theologiae is applied to every phenomenon 
which the fathers encounter, from the Trinity of all Three Persons, to 
Christ Himself, or even in some instances, to men.°® For example, in the 
case of men, the fathers noted simply that certain operations were 
peculiar to all human persons, but not to other species. 

All men thus had a common nature. Christ, however, exhibited 
those same human operations. He was therefore a man. But when applied 
to the Trinity, the fathers would observe that Christ not only performed all 
Operations as man, but also forgives sins and heals the sick, both 
operations of God the Father and God the Holy Spirit; they concluded that 
He is therefore God, not only because He claimed He was, but because 
He performed the operations of God.°? Moreover, the Holy Spirit was 
referred to in the Tradition as an individual entity distinct from the Father, 
yet could be blasphemed against, healed the sick, and so on, again, all 
operations of God.°° 

But it will immediately have been noted that, in the case of Christ, 
we are dealing with two different “sets” of operations. This very early led to 
a problem, first encountered in St. Clement of Rome in the very early 
second century, and from this problem stem all those subsequent 
difficulties associated with the First Hellenization. When Christ claimed to 
forgive sins, the Jews understood Him to have blasphemed, for only God 
could do that. Thus, had He left matters there, His claim to deity could 
have been brushed aside as the blasphemous ravings of an immoral 
lunatic. What was needed therefore, was a demonstration of other equally 
divine operations: the power to heal a man simply by the flat to be healed; 
“But that you may know that the Son of man hath power to forgive sins, | 


say, arise, take up thy bed, and walk.”*" 
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In other words, if Christ was truly Who He claimed to be, then the 
Lord of Redemption ought also to be the Lord of Creation. But here the 
early fathers encountered a problem, which we may express simply by 
asking what was asked then: Does this not imply that the Father and the 
Son are really the same Person? But then came the immediate response: 
that could not be, because when Christ died on the Cross, that would have 
meant that God ceased to be; moreover, Christ prayed to His Father both 
before and on the Cross. It was maintained that He repeatedly made 
Himself unequal to the Father, and therefore, He was distinct from His 
Father. And so the dilemma which, in one form or another, haunts the first 
three centuries of Christian theology: if Christ is equal to God, then He 
must be not only the same What but the same Who; but if He is really 
distinct as a Who from God, then He cannot be fully God, or the same 
“what”. The first opinion became known as the heresy of modalism, or 
“Sabellianism”, because it held that there was really only one Person in 
God, a “Son-Father’(vuratep), Who appeared in different “guises” at 
different times. The second option became known by a variety of names, 
but “subordinationism” will suffice, since it maintained the traditional 
doctrine that Christ was really a distinct Person from the Father, but not 
equally divine with Him. This doctrine is sometimes known as 
“monarchianism”, since it maintained that the Father was the “Mon-arch”, 
or sole(uovn) source(apxn) not only of the Son, but of all things which had 
beginning, namely, all of Creation. Thus, two concepts now became fused: 
Fatherhood and Creatorhood on the one hand, and Sonship and 
Creatorhod on the one hand, and Sonship and Creaturehood on the other. 

Let us pause and reflect for a moment on the implications of these 
two opposing heresies. One notes their personalism. Both are concerned 
with Personhood itself, and particularly with the Father. Both maintain the 
unity of God is not abstract nor rooted in some impersonal “essence”, but 
that there is One God because there is one Father. The Father is, so to 


speak, the “Father-source”, or Patri-archy(xatpi+apyn) of anything else. 
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Viewed in this light, the two heresies are but opposing solutions to the 


same dilemma, but whence comes the dilemma? 


1. The Church as the New Israel: High Priests, Priests, Levites and Bishops, 


Priests, Deacons 


At least part of the impetus for the dilemma came from the Church’s 
own traditional threefold ministerial polity of bishops, priests, and deacons. 
St. Clement of Rome is the earliest testimony to this ministerial polity, to 
the doctrine of apostolic succession, and to the underlying Trinitarian 
basis of both: 


...Now the offerings and ministrations He commanded to be performed 
with care, and not to be done rashly or in disorder, but at fixed times and 
seasons. And where and by whom He would have them performed. He 
Himself fixed by His supreme will that all things being done with piety 
according to His good pleasure might be acceptable and blessed: for 
while they follow the institutions of the Master they cannot go wrong. For 
unto the high priest his proper services have been assigned, and upon 
the levites their proper ministrations are laid, the layman is bound by the 


layman’s ordinances. 


Coming as it does two and half centuries before there is any 
universally accepted canon of the New Testament books, Clement’s 
words are rather important. Very clearly Clement understands the 
Church’s ministry and its worship as the continuation in a new form of the 
Old Testament Pattern. 

The “new form” is the apostolic succession itself, a “spiritual” rather 
than genealogical succession: 


The apostles received the Gospels for us from the Lord Jesus Christ; 


Jesus was sent forth from God. So then Christ is from God, and the 
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apostles are from Christ. Both therefore came of the will of God in the 
appointed order. Having therefore received a charge, and having been 
fully assured through the resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
confirmed in the word of God with full assurance of the Holy Ghost, they 
went forth with the glad tidings that the kingdom of God should come. So 
preaching everywhere in country and town, they appointed their firstfruits, 
when they had proved them by the Spirit, to be bishops and deacons unto 
them that should believe. And this they did in no new fashion; for indeed it 
had been written concerning bishops and deacons from very ancient 
times; for thus saith the scripture in a certain place, “I will appoint their 


bishops in righteousness and their deacons in faith.”°° 


And our apostles knew through Our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be 
strife over the name of the bishop’s office. For this cause, therefore, 
having received complete foreknowledge; they appointed the aforesaid 
persons, and afterwards they provided a continuance, that if these should 


fall asleep, other men should succeed to their ministration. 


The broad outlines of apostolic succession are here enunciated for 


the first time in a source other the apostles themselves.°’ Notably, 


Clement seems not to have noticed the subordinationist implications of 


some of his remarks, for he continues to use the divine title “Lord” in 


reference to Christ while simultaneously tying the apostolic succession to 


Christ’s Economy to the world, the Incarnation itself. 


Thus, in his hands, the doctrine of apostolic succession has the 


following broad outlines: 


(1) God, Whom Clement calls the “Creator and Bishop(emtoKoxos, 


68 sends 


or “overseer”) of every spirit and the whole creation 
Jesus Christ into the world with a “charge” or commission, i.e., 
something He was to carry out on God’s behalf: the 
redemption of mankind; 


(2) Christ sends the Apostles with the same charge; 
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(3) the apostles in their turn “appoint their first fruits to be bishops 
and deacons” and provided a “continuance” that if these first 
fruits should die, others would succeed to their office and 


authority, i.e., be tasked with the original commission. 


But what are the implications of this? First, the apostolic 
succession, in Clement’s hands at least, is not merely a response to 
human mortality, but arises out of the nature of the Gospel itself, and is, in 
fact, tied to the transmission of the Gospels. In a certain sense, then, 
Cement implies that the apostles become part of the work of redemption. 
It is quite evident from his remarks that not everyone in the Church is an 
apostle, i.e., he does not define “apostleship” as being an “eyewitness to 
the Resurrection” but one delegated a specific authority from Christ. 
Ultimately, therefore, Clement refers the succession back to the Father, 
the Mon-patri-arch, the “One Father-Source.”°? Finally, Clement knows of 
absolutely no pre-Resurrectional institution of the office of apostle; the 
entire perspective is post-Resurrectional and, in a word, post-Pentecostal. 
This quite obvious point will assume immense importance when the later, 
and quite spurious, papal claims to primacy and supremacy are 
encountered. For now let it suffice that there is absolutely no notion in 
Clement of a separate founding of a “Petrine” office over and above, and 
at a different time than that of the apostolate itself; Clement does not even 
refer to the “Petrine” passages at all. The idea of a “ranking” of apostles 
does not enter his scheme at all. 

However, there is an implicit suggestion that there is a “ranking” 
when the three ministries, apostles, bishops, and deacons are considered 
together. In other words, Clement, while acknowledging the deity of Christ, 
grounds his doctrine of ministry in the Trinity in such a way as to imply that 
the Three Persons are not, in fact, equally divine. 

Does one therefore have independent corroboration of this rooting 


of the ministerial polity of the Church in the Trinity? Indeed one does, in 
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St. Ignatius of Antioch(ca. 90-125 A.D) Ignatius is quite the crucial father, 
for he is a disciple of the disciples,”° and perhaps the most explicit witness 
to this threefold polity in the immediate post-apostolic era. 

St. Ignatius is very clear in acknowledging simultaneously both the 
deity and humanity of Christ.’ He refers to the blood of Christ on the 
Cross as “the blood of God””” and quite clearly teaches the doctrine that 
the Holy Eucharist is really His body and blood,” it is “the medicine of 
immortality.””* Moreover, one encounters in him the beginning awareness 
of the distinction that what one says about. God in His relationship to the 
world, or “Economy”(o.kovouta) is not the same thing as what is revealed 
about God in Himself and apart from any relationship to the world, which is 
properly Theology (8eAoyta).”” These points he emphasizes to counteract 
that first Christological heresy called “Doketism”.’° Doketism, from the 
Greek verb “to appear’(SoKkewv) maintained, on essentially Hellenistic 
philosophical grounds, that Christ’s humanity was illusory only: the Good 
God would never become involved or entangled with the world of evil 
matter. Thus, according to Ignatius, it also disparaged the giving of alms to 
the poor and disdained martyrdom, since its understanding of the 
Resurrection was that it was not a bodily resurrection. It was more an 
allegory of the “immortality of the soul.””’ Moreover, the Doketists not only 
disdained martyrdom, but also did not accept that the Eucharist was really 
Christ’s body and blood.’”® Thus, correct christology implied certain things 
about sacramental doctrine and Christian behavior, such that error in the 
one compelled error in the others as well. 

Likewise, one encounters various Trinitarian images for the 
threefold ministerial polity of the Church in Ignatius.’? But in Ignatius, there 
is an emphatic insistence that the various individuals in the different ranks 
of ministry do not therefore constitute several diaconates, several 
priesthoods, and several apostleships, but, in each case, one diaconate, 
one priesthood, and one apostleship, one apostleship because, 


predictably, there is One Father, and One Christ.®° In the same fashion, 
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the many celebrations of the Eucharist on many earthly altars do not 
constitute many Eucharists; there is rather One Altar, and One Sacrifice. 
One encounters the same pattern in Ignatius as one encounters in 
Clement: God sent Christ, Who in turn sent the apostles, who in turn sent 
the bishops. Thus the image most often invoked in connection with the 
bishop in Ignatius is precisely that of God the Father.®* Moreover, in 
Ignatius, there is a more rigorous explicitness in regard to two factors: (1) 
very clearly, the other ministries derive their authority in the church from 
the bishop; and (2) the term “bishop” itself has come to replace the term 
“apostle” as the term for the first rank of the ministry.°° Thus, the 
“monarchial episcopate” is deliberately grounded in the Monarchial Trinity: 
the bishop is, so to speak, the source of all fatherhood in the Church. 
Moreover, by the nature of the case, these ministries must be male in 
character, as preserving the “One-Patri-archial” source on which they are 
based.** 

The implications of this conception of apostolic succession for the 
First Europe’s ecclesiastical culture are sweeping, to say the least, for it 
means that each bishop, in his own right, is immediately a successor to 
the apostles within his locality, and is possessed of all the plenitudo 
potestatis of the apostolic office itself. By the same token, an “apostolic 
see” can therefore be understood in two senses: (1) as a locality in which 
a bishop resides, i.e., it is an “apostolic seat” because one possessing the 
authority of the office resides there; and (2) as a local bishopric founded 
by one of the apostles themselves. In the latter case, no special sense or 
understanding of the authority of that See attaches to the notion, since any 
familiarity with the Book of Acts and the subsequent history of the Church 
in the Middle East will yield the fact that such Sees were in plentiful 
abundance. This will become crucial when we encounter the papal claims, 
for these are based in some degree always on the claim that Rome is an 
apostolic See. Indeed, in the second sense, it is the only such See in the 


Christian West. But when it tried, on that basis, to press its claims to 
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primacy and supremacy in the East, the claims fell on deaf ears, for 
obvious reasons, for it will be evident from the survey thus far presented, 
that the apostolic office, in its original understanding was, like the Trinity, a 
One-Many, and each bishop was in his locality the “Father-source” for all 
other ministries exercised in his locality. 

We may then draw a conclusion: to alter with the doctrine of the 
Trinity is to alter the doctrine of ecclesiastical authority. To err in the one is 
to err in the other. To understand this, we must turn to that first alteration 


in the doctrine of God and the authority: Gnosticism. 


B. Hellenism, The Roman Theokrasy(8eoxkpao.g) and the 
Cultural Imperative of Gnosticism 


Skepticism provides the background to the growth of the dialectical 
method itself. The targets, initially, of philosophical skepticism in the 
ancient world were the Greek myths, and the historicity or non-historicity 
of the genealogies of the gods. The target of the initial stages of Greek 
philosophy was, in short, the pre-philosophical world-view and culture 
itself. 

The implicit assumption of this new philosophical attitude was that 
reason and its processes corresponded in a more or less univocal sense 
to reality, indeed, was reality. In a sense, the dialectical method, first 
developed by the Eleatics Zeno and Parmenides, produced a 
“simplification’(asAwous) of the cosmic powers, i.e., of the constituent 
components of the Hellenic culture’s analysis of itself and the cosmos it 
was in. Dialectic proved the combustion engine which drove ancient Greek 
philosophy’s massive effort to “demythologize” the myths of polytheism; 
once this obstacle was cleared away, dialectic then became the method to 
integrate reality into a comprehensive, consistent, and rational world view. 


The philosophical revolution could not help but have massive 
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repercussions for the way in which texts, and language itself, were 
understood, for these now became the forms and symbols of the 
dialectical process of the universe itself. But hidden within this revolution 
was a trap, for dialectic introduced into textual exegesis a /eveling of 
meaning; words, particularly, certain kinds of words, came to imply a 
primary, and in some cases, single meaning which, it was thought, 
corresponded more or less univocally to one underlying reality. Language, 
and particularly religious language, became increasingly nominalized. 

This may seem an absurd statement, particularly given that words 
such as “beauty”, “goodness” and “truth” were held by Plato to stand, not 
for abstract concepts in the human mind, but for universal realities and 
forms which existed outside of the human mind and entirely apart from it. 
But in Plato, words are in fact as much a part of the multiplicity of the 
world of fewer forms. There are, so to speak, never as many forms as 
there are words for them. 

Likewise in Aristotle, a further step is taken in Hellenic philosophy, 
as both the connection between rational thought and linguistic functions 
itself becomes the subject of philosophizing. A massive effort is 
undertaken to erect a unified technical vocabulary for philosophy; the 
impetus is towards “one word — one concept or reality”. 

Dialectic also produced those two opposing tendencies in evidence 
throughout the movement of Hellenic and Hellenistic philosophy. On the 
one hand, it produced philosophies of “multiple layers of reality’, each 
layer containing fewer “forms” and “universals” and thus being more and 
more real than the level beneath it. Such a construction of the dialectic 
produced the philosophical systems of Plato, Plotinus, and Porphyry. On 
the other hand, it could produce the systems of Aristotle, or even 
lamblichus, systems which relied implicitly on the principle of the univocal 
correspondence between individual terms and the things signified by 
them. But in either case, both orientations of the dialectic produced a 


reduction of any alleged typologies of historical recurrences to a technique 
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of rhetoric, to a style of diction; the true meaning of the myths therefore 
lay, not in a “literal” understanding of them, but in the philosophical truths 
of which they were but crude allegories. 

The effect of the Graeco-pagan philosophical development is 
therefore twofold. On the one hand, it satisfied the deepest religious 
longings of man by seeking for ultimate explanations of all reality in a 
comprehensive, and at least, rationally consistent manner. On the other 
hand, however, it did so by effectively destroying the existing religions with 
which it came into contact. Thus, considered only in its effect on the 
interpretation of texts, this development meant that the plain meaning of 
texts, and particularly of religious texts, became subordinated to meanings 
discovered in them by the application of a dialectical critique, i.e., by the 
discovery not so much of deeper meanings in the myths, but of meanings 
more or less contradictory to the plain sense of the mythological “text” 
understood by a particular community. 

From this encounter of dialectic and text, new critical tools 
emerged, dialectical tools which permitted the philosopher to maintain at 
once his devotion to the gods while he was busily destroying them by 
manipulating the meaning and significance of the religious symbols 
associated with their myths. And this interaction yielded the first, and 
perhaps most significant, insight of Hellenic philosophy: for the end result 
was the discovery that the “gods” were subordinate to man in the sense 
that the myths of their genealogies, and by extension, all texts which 
appeared to be myths, were creations of the community, and not vice 
versa. The “gods” were thus irrational because they did not exist; they 
were unreal. From this, a second corollary followed almost immediately: 
the miracles of the gods could not have occurred, because they were 
violations of the natural and rational order of the world. For Stoicism, for 
example, miracles were thus unethical and immoral. 

In this situation one encounters the religious dilemma which 


confronted the pagan Roman Empire, for in the vast cosmopolitan 
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internationalism of that Empire, the philosophical and political basis of 
polytheism was destroyed. Rome had to impose an official “tolerance” of 
all the gods of all the cultures it had conquered, because not to have done 
so would have implied the disintegration of the Empire itself. Thus was 
born the Roman theokrasya(@expao.a). The spelling may sem odd, since 
the word is normally spelled, “theocrasy”. But it is here adopted for a 
deliberate reason: “theokrasy” in its original sense meant not “governance 
by the clergy” but “the mingling(kpaouc) of the gods(8¢ot).” The deification 
of Ceasar was in fact both a religious and political act, for it meant the 
worship of the Genius of Roman administration, as personified in Caesar, 
as well as the acknowledgement of its politico-religious sovereignty. 
Roman “tolerance” meant that no absolute claims of any religion could be 
tolerated; the ultimate, and only, god, was Roman administration: Caesar. 
To the earliest Christians, to worship Caesar was not only to worship the 
human creature, but the creation of humans, the State. The Roman 
theokrasy was thus a political solution to a religious problem and by the 
dialectical method of Hellenic philosophy and by the vast extent of the 
Roman conquests themselves. 

Thus, the clash between the Church on the one hand and 
Gnosticism and the pagan Emperors on the other is not only inevitable, 
but the two — Gnosticism and the Roman persecutions — are really two 
manifestations of the same political and cultural phenomenon. Gnosticism 
was but the attempt to do to the tradition and doctrine of the Church what 
had already been done to the various polytheisms in the Empire; it was 
the attempt to integrate Christianity within the syncretism of the Hellenic 
world view and Roman administration. 

But because Christianity arrived after the philosophical critique of 
polytheism had been completed by the dialectical deconstruction of its 
myths, the attempt to integrate its doctrines within that world view will take 
either the form of “simplification”, as with the “Platonic” construction of the 


dialectic, or of the univocal correspondence of linguistics terms with 
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underlying realities, as with the Aristotelian and lamblichian. Why this is so 
should be immediately apparent: the Church asserted a non-dialectical 
first principle, an Ultimate Good which was also Ultimately Many Goods. 

Moreover, the Church asserted not only the basic goodness of 
matter, but insisted upon a whole set of epistemological prepositions 
which challenged the very foundations of philosophical dialectic as a tool 
of knowledge and a means of enlightenment. It asserted not only the 
fundamental historicity of its religious “myth”, but did so to the exclusion of 
all others. Moreover, it maintained, in so doing, that history itself was a 
true means of knowledge, and that certain particular events in history had 
not only universal significance, but were the direct intervention of the 
Universal of all universals. 

Gnosticism is the response to these claims, and to the texts on 
which they are based. Not surprisingly, then, in encountering Gnosticism, 
one also encounters the first form of “biblical higher criticism.” 

Criticism, for the purposes of this essay, will be understood as the 
alliance of 1) dialectical methods, 2) the assumption of historical decay or 
progress, and 3) textual analysis with 4) radical skepticism as regards a) 
the received text; b) the events or general history it relates; c) the 
translation of the text; or d) any combination of these types of skepticism. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to “unpack” this definition. 
It will be apparent that it is to be taken as covering the whole process of 
criticism, from the examination of the text and the events it describes, the 
history of the manuscripts of the text, to the attempts to translate that text. 
Accordingly, it will be apparent that criticism of the sort defined is a 
skeptical philosophical assault on Scripture by means of standard critical 
tools at any level that Scripture can be said to import meaning, whether at 
the broad level of events and history, at the level of textual tradition, or 
finally, at the level of translation of Scripture from the original languages. 

This definition has been deliberately adopted for several reasons: 


(1) it allows one to pinpoint precisely when certain forms of Gnostic 
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techniques are being applied, regardless of the period they are being 
applied, regardless of the period they are being applied or who is applying 
them; (2) it views the whole process of the transmission of tradition and 
doctrine and its fundamental texts as one process, and in this, is being 
faithful to the Church fathers’ understanding of Tradition; (3) as such, the 
definition implies the relationship of Scripture, Tradition, and Church, or, 
as we shall encounter toward the end of these essays, Text, Interpretation 
and Reception, and Community, (4) it implies the inability of any type of 
criticism in any of its stages to function in a completely “neutral” way, for it 
indicates that all criticisms, whether Gnostic or Orthodox, proceed from 
initial assumptions of world-view, and historical probability; (5) it avoids the 
necessity of entering into too detailed discussions of problems accessible 
only to the specialist by concentrating on the paradigms and tools which 
the specialist uses; (6) it serves to indicate one feature of the Gnostic 
criticism, i.e., the priority of the individual reader to the text and its 
traditional interpretation by the community entrusted with the text; (7) it will 
account, when we encounter it in the final portion of these essays, for the 
application of Gnostic techniques and attitudes in the wider culture; and 
finally, (8) the definition is applicable to all the minutiae of a text to be 
interpreted: its particles, words, phrases, sentences, periscopes, books, 
book groupings and the Total Text. 

It is this alliance of critical tools which are commonly employed to 
discover the meaning of a text with a philosophical presumption against 
meaning general which so distinguishes both the ancient Gnosticism and 
the modern biblical criticism, and is in fact what most people mean when 
they say that they are “against” biblical criticism. The alliance is a strange 
marriage indeed, for in the process of employing critical tools to recover a 
meaning at variance with the Scriptures — or to reconstruct a history of 
events and textual transmission fundamentally different from that related 
by the text, its manuscripts, or the people actually handling them down — 


the tools themselves undergo a profound pseudomorphosis. No longer are 
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they tools for the critical consideration of Scripture, but the prosthetics 
resulting from the radical surgery of skepticism. Throughout the following 
pages, then, it must be borne in mind that the focus of attention is on the 
philosophical presuppositions that compel the tools to be used in a certain 


manner, and towards certain conclusions. 


1. Gnostic Systems in General: The Dialectical Deconstruction of Text and 


Community 


Gnosticism general could be characterized as a mixture of formal 
religious dualism with speculative metaphysics derived from elements of 
Greek philosophy. There is an ultimate dualism, a dialectic of opposition, 
between soul and body, that is, between good and spirit on the one hand, 
and evil and matter on the other. Between these two poles, Gnostic 
systems constructed a series of mediating principles, a structure related to 
Middle and Neo-Platonism. Within the peculiarly Christian species of 
Gnosticism, the eclectic and syncretistic impulse expands to include Christ 
as one, but only one, of these many mediating principles.®° 

Given the dualistic assumption of Gnosticism, the sacramentalism 
of Christianity was to be rejected. But this entailed a certain dilemma: what 
to do with the uncomfortable assertions of the Gospels and the Christians 
themselves? How, for example, does one deal with the bald proclamation 
of St. John 1, that the only begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the 
Father, became flesh and dwelt among us? We shall attempt to show that 
Gnosticism perfectly fits the definition of criticism stated at the beginning 
of this chapter because of its skeptical presumption against the text. 

Predictably, the solution to these types of questions in Gnostic 
systems is broadly twofold, entailing a “scriptural” side and a 
“metaphysical” side. On the one hand, Christian Gnosticism was 
compelled to develop its own sacred literature, that is, was compelled to 
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enshrine its metaphysical principles in its own Gospels. In this step, there 
is nothing remarkable. The Gnostics were only doing what many New 
Testament critics assume was the basis behind the formation of the 
Christian Gospels. That is to say, the Gnostic Gospels arise out of the 
situational need of the time, out of the Gnostic Sitz im Leben. The 
metaphysical component of Gnosticism is contained in these Gospels. 


Here is St. Irenaeus on the Gnostic Basilides’ teaching. 


He sets forth that Nous(mind, or Intellect) was first born of the Unborn 
Father, that from him again was born Logos, from Logos, Phronesis, from 
Phronesis Sophia and Dynamis and from Dynamis and Sophia the 
powers and principalities and angels, whom he also calls the first; and by 
them the first heaven was made. Then other powers, being formed by 
emanation from these, created another heaven similar to the first; and in 
like manner when others again had been formed by emanation from them 
corresponding exactly to those above them, these too framed another 
heaven; and from this third in downward order there was a fourth 


succession of descendants. ..°° 


Here one might miss what is of concern to Iranaeus without translating the 
Greek terms Phronesis, “mind”, i.e., the “sense of a thing”, Sophia, or 
“wisdom”, Dynamis, or “power”. Thus, what Gnosticism did was to 
hypostasize the attributes of God, and, having done so, to arrange them in 
a certain order of derivation one from the other. In short, Gnosticism 
equated the category of “Person”, the first in the ordo theologiae, with the 
category of operations, the second. 

This principle will recur, in many different guises and in quite 
unexpected places. Given the fact of this series of emanations, what 
logical restraint is there within the Gnostic system of Basilides from 
multiplying these emanations to an infinite number? 

Other, more sophisticated, methods of Gnosticism avoided the 


temptation to compose new Gospels, but only at the cost of 1) the 
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tampering with the Christian texts themselves; or 2) the systematic 
reinterpretation or outright rejection of selected passages of those texts 
which were in metaphysical contradiction with the philosophical 
presuppositions of the system. Thus: 

Valentinus led and assault upon the text of the Old Testament. This 
prominent Gnostic leader, who subsequently propagated his doctrines in 
Rome, rejected certain parts of the Torah and the prophets as 
unauthentic, and altered other portions of the Hebrew texts with a view to 
improving it.°” 

Valentinus thus represents a mediating point within the approaches 
to the Old Testament which characterize Gnosticism. He does not 
compose new writings out of whole cloth, but modifies existing and 
genuinely apostolic writings according to the dictates of the system he has 


assumed. A more sophisticated procedure is to be found in Ptolemy. 


2. The First Special Modification: Ptolemy, Dialectical Hermeneutics, and the 


Deconstruction of the Message 


Ptolemy’s approach is the most subtle. Rather than compose new 
Gospels, and rather than modify the existing apostolic texts, he transforms 
the dualistic and dialectical principles of the Gnostic systems into an 
interpretive method for the “proper understanding” of the Old Testament. 
This is done in three stages. 

First, the unity of the Mosaic Law is challenged by dividing it into 
three parts: the first, coming directly from God, is comprised of the Ten 
Commandments themselves and related provisions; the second, coming 
from Moses; and the third from the Jewish elders.®° That part which comes 
from God is again divided into three components, the first being the 
“purest”, uncontaminated by any evil(and for Ptolemy evil means anything 
suggesting retribution and God’s wrath), in short, the Ten Commandments 


themselves. It is this part only which Jesus came to fulfill. The second part 
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of this law, suffused as it was in Ptolemy’s thinking with the principle of 
retribution, was that component suspended by Christ. The third 
component, the ceremonial or ritualistic aspect, was “allegorized” or 
“spiritualized” by Christ.2° One notes with Ptolemy the first appearance, in 
a new guise, of the principle suggested by Basilides’ system: once the 
dialectic of division is underway, it is difficult to halt the process, as 
evidenced by Ptolemy’s attempt to disentangle three distinct strands of 
“law” on the basis of a quasi-platonic metaphysical principle. 

With Ptolemy, then, one encounters a Gnostic with considerable 
sophistication. Rather than creating out of whole cloth a new sacred 
literature, Gnostic philosophical principles are transmuted into exegetical, 
interpretative methods. With this step, the way is clear for a direct 
modification of minute and isolated portions — down even to the level of 


specific words — of Scripture according to a priori philosophical principles. 


3. The Second Special Modification: Marcion, The Dialectical Shape of History, 


and the Deconstruction of the Text 


With Marcion, one encounters the zenith of the cultural forces that 
gave rise to and nourished Gnosticism as a system of biblical criticism. 
Strictly speaking, Marcion is not a Gnostic. His dualism is not 
metaphysical so much as it is historical, not so much transcendant as it is 
immanent. With Marcion, the new step of organized revolution and revolt 
against the institutions of the Church is taken; on the basis of the 
requirements of his system, he not only excises whole portions of 
Scriptures , but also organizes his own Church, with its own hierarchy and 
liturgies, over and against the Church. In other words, Marcion recognized 
not only that his philosophical first principles required profound 
modification of the text of the Scripture as well as the interpretive methods 
used to understand it, but also required the subversion of the institutional 


and liturgical structures of the Church; his prionciples have to be applied 
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at all levels in order for them to work. 

The essence of Marcion’s system is to transpose the metaphysical 
dualism of Gnosticism into a dialectical opposition between the Old and 
New Testaments. Thus, the God of the Old Testament proclaimed in the 
Law and the Prophets is not one and the same Person as the Father of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The God of the Old Testament is just, the Father of 
the New Testament is good.*° The God of the Old Testament, who made 
this word, is therefore other than the Father of Christ, and the 
metaphysical, and therefore moral, unity of Scripture is broken. 

But this principle involved Marcion with no considerable Scriptural 
difficulty, for the Gospels, particularly St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s, were 
replete with passages that asserted precisely what Marcion’s teaching 
denied. His solution was novel. He did not, as did the Gnostics, compose 
his own alternative Gospels, nor did he as Ptolemy retain the whole 
received body of Scripture only to reinterpret it in accordance with the 
system. Rather, he modified the actual text of Scripture by rejecting those 
portions of the apostolic tradition which challenged the metaphysical, 
moral, and historical assumptions of his system. And so, according to 


Irenaeus, he mutilated the Gospel of St. Luke, 


Taking away all that is written of Our Lord’s birth and much also from the 
doctrine of Our Lord’s discourses, wherein it is most plainly written how 
Our Lord confessed the maker of this world to be his Father; he 
persuaded his disciples that he was himself more trustworthy than the 
apostles who wrote the Gospel; while he was putting into their hands not 
the Gospel but a small portion of it, and in like manner, the Epistles of the 
apostles Paul too were mutilated by him, by taking out whatever is plainly 
spoken by the apostle of the God who made the world, how that he is the 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ; and whatsoever out of the prophetic 
writings the Apostle hath quoted in his teachings as predictive of the 


coming of the Lord. o 
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But the end result of these various mutilations, inventions and 
compositions of new Scriptures, tends to the same result in each case: 
Christ is not the Messiah prophesied on the Old Testament. With 
Marcion’s pupil Apelles the ultimate, logical and irresistible conclusion is 
stated with finality: the entity of the Old Testament is a book of fables, 
myths, and contradiction. Accordingly, Marcion heralds the end of the 
whole experiment, for “his criticisms of the Old Testament cannot be 
regarded as scientific in any sense of that term, since they were dictated 
by purely subjective philosophical considerations.”°? Leaving the question 
of the deliberate micro-modification and falsification of the New Testament 
texts themselves until a later point in this essay, the following observations 
may be made: 

1.Scripture, as the mediating instrument of God’s revelation of 

Himself, incompatible with dualistic metaphysical assumptions; 
therefore, Scripture is either to be rejected or modified in accordance 
with external philosophical assumptions, or those assumptions must be 
modified or rejected, in accordance with Scripture. 

2. This rejection of Scripture by the Gnostic-critical system may take 

several different forms: 

a. Modification of the existing received corpus of scripture 
by the composition of other sacred literature to be added to the 
received corpus or substituted for it ala the tactic of creating 
new terms and symbols. 

b. Modification of the received corpus by outright rejection 
of those portions of Scripture which conflict with the received 
metaphysical and historical assumptions of the system, as with 
Marcion’s (or Thomas Jefferson’s!) rejection of whole portions of 
the New Testament. In this step one may discern the tactic of 
“quietly dropping” those words or phrases which cannot be 
modified by other means. 
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c. Modification of the interpretative method of exegesis in 
accordance with the metaphysical and historical assumptions of 
the system; the whole Scripture is to be received, but Christ 
fulfills only that portion of Scripture which the system allows Him 
to fulfill, as in the system of Ptolemy. The system itself therefore 
imparts a new meaning to the old terms of Scripture. In this step 
one may discern the tactic of supplying new meanings to old 
terms, a process known to. scholars by the term 


pseudomorphosis. 


Yet a fourth form of modification was mentioned: 

d. Micro-modification of individual texts or passages of the 
Christian Scriptures in accordance with the metaphysical and/or 
historical assumptions of the system. This last and most 
sophisticated form of modification must await more detailed 
treatment of New Testament textual criticism later in these 
essays. In this may be discerned the tactic of the modification of 
apparently minor externals in order to achieve a revolutionary 


alteration of meaning. 


The Christological consequences of these modifications have 
already been mentioned. They mean nothing less than the rejection of 
Christ as the prophesized Messiah of the Old Testament; how can He be, 
when the God of the Old Testament and His laws are morally evil, as with 
most forms of Gnosticism, or historically unreliable, as with Apelles? 
Behind this ethical disjunction lies a metaphysical opposition which 
touches on the doctrine of creation itself: if the God who created this 
material world is unjust, then this material world must be abandoned to its 
material, evil God, and the hereafter of eternal spiritual bliss patiently 


awaited by the disembodied “spiritual” man. From an ethical and moral 
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position, therefore, Gnosticism, and its Marcionite offspring appear in a 
different light, as the psychological tools which one employs to justify an 
ultimate moral relativism, indifference, and rebellion against God. The God 
of the Old Testament who punishes the Hebrews for disobedience and the 
Canaanites for idolatry is either evil as with Gnosticism in general, or not 
really the loving God of the Ten Commandments, as with Ptolemy, or not 
really the same Person as the Father of Christ, as with Marcion. The 
conclusion is inescapable: any assault on the historical, or moral, or 
metaphysical unity of the Old Testaments is simultaneously an assault on 
the other two. 

Gnosticism is thus born out of the attempt to synthesize Scripture 
with the dialectical, dualistic and in some cases skeptical framework of the 
Hellenic world. And thus there is an important and fundamental difference 
between Gnosticism, even in its historically “immanentized” Marcionite 
form, and modern criticism. For Gnosticism the primary interest and 
approach is metaphysical and ethical. For criticism, the primary interest, 
and therefore the primary focus, is historical. The Gnostic tendency is to 
call into question the history by calling into question the metaphysic by 
calling into question the history.°° 

In this, criticism is far more dangerous, for it calls into question not 
the metaphysical propriety or impropriety of the God of Scripture, but 
whether or not the events and history therein related happened in the 
manner related, or happened at all. In this, it is an assault on the 
foundation of any Christian doctrine. It remains to be seen, or 
metaphysical assumptions as it claims to be, or is merely more successful 


in disguising them. 


4. The Higher-Critical Dialectical Techniques of Gnosticism: 


a. “Contrive Orthodox Contexts”: Gnosticism in general thus 


demonstrates all the tactics seen at work earlier. While its appeal is 
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usually to a more or less esotertic tradition, nevertheless the attempt is 
made to contrive that tradition as orthodox by supplying an orthodox 
“content”, i.e., by embodying it in Gnostic “Gospels”. The Gospel of 
Thomas, for example, “contained many sayings known from the New 
Testament, but these saying known from the New Testament, but these 
sayings, placed in unfamiliar contexts, suggested other dimensions of 
meaning.””* There are two levels of “orthodox context” operative here: at 
the “macro-level” of the familiar sayings of the Christian Gospels. It is at 
the level between these two that the context is changed to fit the Gnostic 


agenda. 


b. “Attach New Meanings to Old Terms”: Gnosticism contains its 
own lexicon of meanings for familiar terms. For example, familiar terms 
such as “God” or even “Logos” are pseudomorphized to bear meanings 
opposed to orthodoxy. “God” may be the feminine principle, and Logos 
may in fact mean “silence”. When Gnostic may in fact mean 
“repentance”, what is meant is their more Hellenic understanding of 


enlightenment and illumination.°%° 


A crucial pressure point in Christian and Gnostic controversies was 
precisely over the significance of the Resurrection of Christ, the former 
asserting its historical reality, and the other admitting only a symbolic or 
allegorical significance, preferring to see the resurrection as a mythic 


1.2” Christ is not, 


portrayal of the doctrine of the immortality of the sou 
argued the Gnostics, to be encountered physically, but on a spiritual, i.e., 
non-material, level. “This may occur in dreams, in ecstatictrance, in 
visions, or in moments of spiritual illumination. But the orthodox condemn 
all such interpretation; Tertullian declares that anyone “who denies the 
resurrection of the fleshis a heretic, not a Christian.” 

The meaning of whole passages of Scripture changes with 


the Gnostic system of emanations. The following excerpt from Elaine 
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Pagel’s magisterial The Gnostic Gospels is illustrative of how a well- 
known verse such as “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom” can 
be changed when viewed from the context of Gnostic metaphysical 


speculation: 


Often, in these Gnostic texts, the creator is castigated for his arrogance- 
nearly always by a superior feminine power... According to the 
“Hypostase of the archons, discovered at Nag Hammadi, both the mother 
and her daughter objected when “he became arrogant, saying, ‘It is | who 
am God, and there no other apart from me.’... And a voice came forth 
from above the realm of absolute power, saying ‘You are wrong, Samael’ 
[which means, ‘god of the blind’]. And he said, ‘If any other thing exists 
before me, let it appear to me!’ And immediately, Sophia, (“Wisdom”) 
stretched forth her finger, and introduced light into matter, and she 
followed it down into the region of chaos.... And he again said to his 
offspring, ‘It is | who am the God of All.’ And Life, the daughter of 
Wisdom, cried out; she said to him, ‘You are wrong, Saklas!” 


The Gnostic teacher Justines describes the Lord’s shock, terror, and 
anxiety “when he discovered that he was not the god of the universe.” 
Gradually his shock gave way to wonder, and finally he came to welcome 
what Wisdom had taught him. The teacher concludes: “This is the 
meaning of the saying, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 


Wisdom.” 2 


That is, the fear of the Lord was, in the sense understood by the 
text, the beginning of the metaphysical existence of yet another 
Hypostasis, in this case, Wisdom. 

The change of meaning in old terms is not without its institutional 
target either. For the majority of Gnostic systems, the true tradition, true 
apostolicity, resided in the knowledge of their hidden tradition. As such, 


true gnosis could, by definition, belong only to the few, and not to many, 
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and particularly, not to the visible Church. Conversely, the orthodox 
stressed that true gnosis consisted precisely in the doctrine of the 
apostles, and the continuity of the church’s constitution throughout the 
world in virtue of its apostolic succession. Apostolicity and gnosis for the 
Gnostics therefore lay in the secret knowledge of a select circle of elite 
initiates. Gnosis was secret, and ultimately, an indeterminable interior 
disposition. For the orthodox, Gnosis and apostolicity lay precisely in 
known doctrines handed down and available to all member of the church. 

This difference of initial metaphysical presupposition, the one 
stressing secret knowledge, the other open doctrine and _ physical 
adherence to a visible community, indicates the degree of difference in 
meanings of words that are capableof bearing more than one meaning, 
such as the Greek word koinonia, in widespread use in both Gnostic and 
Orthodox circles. The word can bear two meanings: “communion” and 
“fellowship”, and it is illustrative to see which meaning prevails in each 
circle. For the Gnostics, membership in the Church is not based upon 
relationship to its clergy or sacramental system, but on the degree of an 
individual’s understanding. The communion which results in this system is 
a “fellowship”, i.e., precisely a communion of shared views and outlook. 
For the orthodox, on the other hand, the word connoted precisely one’s 
physical and sacramental relationship both to the clergy and to the 
Church.‘ 


(The Gnostics) were convinced that the “visible church” — the actual network of 


catholic communities — either had been wrong from the beginning or had gone 


wrong. The true church by contrast, was “invisible”; only its members perceived who 


belonged to it and who did not. Dissidents intended their idea of an invisible church 


to oppose the claims of those who said they represented the universal church. 


Martin Luther made the same move 1,300 years later. When his devotion to the 


Catholic Church changed to criticism, then rejection, he began to insist, with other 


protestant reformers(sic.), that the true church was “invisible” — that is, not identical 
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with Catholicism. '°' 


There is a true “Church-beyond-the-Church” to serve a true “God-beyond- 
God”. The Valentinians, for example, “insisted on discriminating between 
the popular image of God — as master, king, lord, creator, and judge — and 
what that image represented—God understood as the ultimate source of 
all being. Valentinus calls that source ‘the depth’, his followers describe it 
as an invisible incomprehensible primal principle. But most Christians, 
they say, mistake mere images of God for that reality.”" 

Thus, the Gnostic program is a total one. In learning to read old 
terms with the new Gnostic meanings, one is participating in an 
unapostolic succession, which in turn fuels its own destruction of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The term “bishop” for example, thus comes to 
mean the soul of the Gnostic itself, the “Christ Within’, and this access 
means that the ecclesiology of Gnosticism is superficially one of “direct 
access”, since the soul, as its own “bishop”, is in no need of physical 
sacramental connection to the Church through the clergy and the Church’s 
doctrine. The “body” of the Church must itself therefore be reinterpreted to 
mean that the church “has an invisible, spiritual body.”"* Gnosticism is 
thus the first historical program of subversion, for both the Gnostic and the 


orthodox could belong to the same institution: 


both were baptized; both shared in the celebration of the mass; both 
made the same confession. What differentiated them was the level of 
their understanding. Uninitiated Christians mistakenly worshipped the 
creator, as if he were God; they believed in Christ as the one who would 
save them from sin, and who they believed had risen bodily from the 
dead; they accepted him by faith, but without understanding the mystery 
of his nature — or their own. But those who had gone on to receive gnosis 
had come to recognize Christ as the one sent from the Father of Truth, 


whose coming revealed to them that their own nature was identical with 
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his — and with God’s.'™ 


And with the program of pseudomorphosis engrafting new meanings on 
old terms, the principle of Two Churches within one institution is fully 
revealed. 


c. “Create Two Organisms within One Church” 


Gnosticism evidences itself as a church within the Church by its 
attention to the distinction between the elite Gnostic “few” and the many, 
to hoi polloi.'°° The problem with the Apostolic Succession, as far as the 
Gnostics were concerned, was thus precisely its connection to the 
doctrine of bodily resurrection maintained by the visible Church of the 
“many”. The problem of the apostolic succession for Gnosticism was not, 
as it is for so many moderns, its apparent elusiveness. The problem was 
not that the apostolic succession was unknown, but too wel/ known. It was 
not esoteric, but exoteric. The consequences of these two views, the one 
maintaining the bodily resurrection on the basis of an apostolic 
succession, the other maintaining the view that the resurrection is a 
symbol of the doctrine of immortality of the soul, has enormous 
consequences for Church polity: 


First, as the German scholar Karl Holl has pointed out, it restricts the 
circle of leadership to a small band of persons whose members stand in a 
position of incontestable authority. Second, it suggests that only the 
apostles had the right to ordain future leaders as their successors.... Any 
potential leader of the community would have to derive, or claim to derive, 
authority form the same apostles. Yet, according to the orthodox view, 
none can ever claim to equal their authority—much less challenge it. 
What the apostles experienced and attested their successors cannot 
verify for themselves; instead, they must only believe, protect, and hand 


down to future generations the apostles’ testimony. '° 
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It is for this reason that the controversy with the Gnostics, and particularly 
over the Gnostic “Scriptures” themselves, is so intense, for concomitant 
with the idea of apostolic succession is the imperative to transmit faithful 
and accurate copies of the apostle’s doctrine, i.e, Scripture. '°” 

The Gnostic appeal to a secret tradition embodied in its own 
Gospels or modifications of the existing Christian gospels thus highlights 
the situation of the “Two Churches within One Institution” Model, for the 
Gnostic “tradition” is esoteric, and can only be arrived at by initiation into 
methods known to the Gnostic. The situation is all too similar to the claims 
of much modern textual criticism, which asserts the right of its own 
scholarly elite to modify the texts, in favor of its own highly questionable 
conjectures and reconstructions of the “original autographs”. Seen in this 
light, the Gnostic is little more than a second century textual critical 
peritus, and the modern textual critic as little more than a nineteenth or 
twentieth century Gnostic. 

Thus, even the idea of apostolic succession is transformed in the 
hands of some Gnostic systems who claimed succession from different 
teachers, who form, according to Ptolemy, “an esoteric supplement to the 
canonical collection of Jesus’ words.”’®® Bodily resurrection, apostolic 
succession, and the canonical and textual form of the Scriptures form a 
continuous strand of orthodox response to Gnosticism, as Gnosticism 
forms a continuous and total program of assault on each of these. For 
both the Gnostic and the Orthodox, to imperil any of these elements was 
to imperil them all. Again, the implications for the modern situation are 
dire, for faced as we are with Churches and hierarchies that all too quickly 
are abandoning versions of Scripture based upon some form of the 
Majority Text — the received ecclesiastical text underlying most older 
versions of Scripture — in favor of “older” and therefore “more authentic” 
manuscripts based on critical constructions of what scholars think the 


early text to have been(constructions themselves based upon manuscripts 
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in many cases of known Gnostic or heretical pedigree) the implication for 


apostolic succession is enormous. 


Specifically, by the latter part of the second century, when the orthodox 
insisted upon “one God,” they simultaneously validated the system of 
governance in which the church is ruled by “one bishop.” Gnostic 
modification of monotheism was taken — and perhaps intended — as an 
attack upon that system. For when Gnostic and orthodox Christians 
discussed the nature of God, they were at the same time debating the 


issue of spiritual authority. '°° 


Indeed, with the proliferation of “gods-behind-God” within Gnosticism, 
spiritual authorities themselves multiply out of a response to the needs of 
the system, i.e.,out of the Gnostic Sitz im Lebem: Gospels, teachers, 
manuscripts and even variant readings of passages all multiply, often at a 
bewildering and dizzying pace. 


Consider how Valentinus or one of his initiates might respond to 
Clement’s claim that the bishop rules over the community “as God rules in 
Heaven”—as master, king, judge and lord. Would not an initiate be likely 
to reply to such a bishop: “You claim to represent God, but, in reality, you 
represent only the demiurge, whom you blindly serve and obey. |, 
however, have passed beyond the sphere of his authority—and so, for 
that matter, beyond yours!”...Gnosis offers nothing less than a theological 


justification for refusing to obey the bishops and priests! a 


Thus, when St. Irenaues emphasizes the recapitulation of all things in 
Christ, including all stages of human nature, he is stating more than just 
Christological doctrine. The unity of the Godhead and the inclusion of all of 
humanity in the effects of the Incarnation are double blows against the 


Gnostic proliferation of deities and authorities; his understanding of 
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recapitulation is also a statement of ecclesiastical polity. There are, 
indeed, he acknowledges, two traditions, but only one derives from the 
Apostles; the other derives from Simon Magus and ultimately from 
Satan.''' The importance of this will be lost unless restated in modern 
higher critical terms: the distinction of two kinds of tradition as regards 
doctrine, polity, and canonical Scripture means that any attempt to deal 
with early manuscripts of Scripture as an indistinct mass, without regard to 
doctrinal content, is, from the orthodox Christian perspective, impossible, 
since it does not account for the historical fact of the existence of different 
kinds of tradition that existed from the beginning of the Church, only one of 
which is the tradition of the Church. 

This distinction of two traditions is crucial to a proper understanding 
of the Gnostic paradigm of two churches within one institution, for the 
existence of this state of affairs may be described in almost any system of 
theological terminology. In answer to the question of whether or not 
catholic Christians were in the Church, Gnosticism could give two 


answers, depending on how the paradigm is constructed. 


The Eastern branch of Valentinians said no. They maintained that Christ’s 
body, the church, was purely spiritual,” consisting only of those who were 
spiritual, who had received gnosis. Theodotus, the great teacher of the 
Eastern school, defined the church as “the chosen race,” those “chosen 
before the foundation of the world.” Their salvation was _ certain, 
predestined—and exclusive. 


But Ptolemy and Heracleon, the leading teachers of the Western school of 
Valentinians, disagreed. Against Theodotus, they claimed that “Christ’s 
body,” the church, consisted of two distinct elements, one spiritual, the 
other unspiritual.... Citing Jesus’ saying that “many are called, but few are 
chosen,” they explained that Christians who lacked gnosis—by far the 
majority—were the many who were called. They themselves, as Gnostic 


Christians, belonged to the few who were chosen. ne 
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It is important to read this both with an eye toward the exegetical 
and hermeneutical consequences of Gnosticism and with eye to taking 
Gnostic texts at face value for their historical testimony, for repeatedly, 
throughout the Two Churches-One Institution controversy, one fact 
emerges quite clearly: orthodox catholic Christianity is the view held by the 
majority of Christians. Gnosticism, with its own Scriptures and methods of 


exegis, is the view of a self-appointed minority elite. 


d. “Propaganda and the Ad Hominem Prohibition of 
Questions” :The Raised Consciousness 


The Gnostic program required a_ process. of 
propaganda, of which the composition of its own Gospels, and the 
modification of the texts and methods of exegesis were only the more 
familiar Components. But coupled with these is the promotion of 
themselves as authorities with a secret wisdom unknown even to the 
apostles. lIranaeus’ remarks should be read, therefore, not only as 
comments on their own spiritual state, but as a commentary on how the 


Gnostics promoted their program: 


They imagine that they themselves have discovered more than the 
apostles, and that the apostles preached the gospel still under the 
influence of Jewish opinions, but that they themselves are wiser and more 


intelligent than the apostles. me 


This promotion of their own status as experts or “illumined ones” 
also displays the principle of the Prohibition of Questions at work, since 
arguments based upon apostolic succession are of no effect because the 
Gnostic is already wiser than the apostles or their successors. This fact, 


more than anything else, displays the controversy between Gnosticism 
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and orthodox Christianity for what it was: less a debate between 
theological “schools”, and more of a culture war between two radically 
different worldviews, a war in which the rules of evidence and argument 
are entirely different for each side. 

That which makes the Gnostic “wiser” and “more intelligent” than 
the Apostles is the gnosis itself, the “raised consciousness” of the Gnostic. 
It is not without significance that various Gnostic texts can refer to God as 
“a dyad who embraces both masculine and feminine elements.”"'* This 
raised consciousness is a chief means of combating the church’s patri- 
archalism and sacramentalism; self-knowledge, which in al Gnostic 
systems is what “knowledge of God” ultimately reduces to, is set against 
the “lie” of Christian sacramentalism.''® 

This intimate connection between the rejection of sacramentalism 
and the reliance upon interior emotional and intellectual certitude in one’s 
salvation is a feature of all Gnostic systems, and the Gnostic’s “direct 
access to God’ referred to earlier is revealed for what it actually is: the 
opposition of the Gnostic’s direct access to his-own-certitude-enthroned- 
as-God in place of the Church’s apostolic tradition and sacramentalism.''® 
This certitude of gnosis is what the Gnostic refers to, and means, by the 


indwelling of Christ. Some went even further: 


...some Gnostic Christians went so far as to claim that humanity created 
God—and so, from its own inner potential, discovered for itself the 
revelation of truth. This conviction may underlie the ironic comment in the 


Gospel of Philip. 


“God created humanity; [but now human beings] created God. That is the 
way it is in the world—human beings make gods, and worship their 
creation. It would be appropriate for the gods to worship human 


beings! nee 
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Again, the parallel to the modern critical paradigms is illuminating and 
more than coincidental: Gnosticism not only created its own Scriptures, 
and its own way to read the Christian Scriptures, but was compelled to do 
so because the Gnostic community had created its own God in opposition 
to the God Who created the community of the Church. 
There are, as Elaine Pagels has observed, even parallels with the modern 
technique of psychotherapy, since both value self-knowledge, and that 
“lacking this, a person experiences the sense of being driven by impulses 
he does not understand.”"'® Each system acknowledges the need for a 
guide, but only a temporary measure. “The purpose of accepting authority 
is to learn to outgrow it. When one becomes mature, one no longer needs 
any external authority. The one who formerly took the place of a disciple 
comes to recognize himself as Jesus’ ‘twin brother’.”"'? In a word, the 
Gnostic — in both his ancient metaphysical and modern psychotherapeutic 
and critical models — is a disciple “to his own mind.”'”° 

And here one arrives at a hermeneutical consequence of 
vast proportions. Since gnosis is a subjective, immediate experience, 
when the Gnostic turns to the events of the Gospel as recorded in 


Scripture, his concern is with their “internal significance”. 


Here again they diverged from orthodox tradition, which maintained that 
human destiny depends upon the events of “salvation history’—that 
history of Israel, especially the prophets’ predictions of Christ and then his 
actual coming his life, and his death and resurrection. All of the New 
Testament gospels, whatever their difference, concern themselves with 
Jesus as a historical person. And all of them rely on the prophets’ 


predictions to prove the validity of the Christian message. tet 


The effect of this reveals the paradigm on which all individual changes of 
meaning of old terms is affected, for the nature of language itself has been 


changed; the ultimate significance of language, particularly of the 
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language of Scripture, lies not in its literal and historical significance, nor 
even in its metaphysical significance, but in its significance as a means of 
understanding and rationalizing one’s own internal experience. ‘* 
Gnosticism is identical to the program of the twentieth century biblical 
critic, Bultmann: what matters is the internal significance of the Gospel, 
the proclamation, or kerygma. What is not of significance in and of itself is 
the “mythological form”, the history itself. Gnosticism therefore ends with 
the complete dernythologization of Scripture. Thus, “the author of The 
Gospel of Philip...criticizes those who mistake religious language for a 
literal language, professing faith in God, in Christ, in the resurrection of the 
church, as if these were all ‘things’ external to themselves.”*° Gnosticism 
thus ultimately always conceals a psychological program in the guise of a 
metaphysic, for its ultimate goal is simply to realize the infinite potential of 
the self, of the self as Christ, of the self as God, of the self as Church, of 


the self as bishop. 


e. “The Creation of New Terms and New Realities: the Gnostic 
Makro-and Mikro-Canons of Holy Scrtipture” 


Gnosticism thus not only invents terms, it invents its own literature, 
its own tradition, since, ultimately, these derive from the individual 
Gnostic’s own experience. Thus, creativity itself is the mark both of the 
true Gnostic as well as of Gnostic systems in general. Man not only 
creates his own gods, but his own “religion” by which to worship them. The 
essence of Gnosticism is its elite and total concentration on self, it is, 
quintessentially, an invented religion.'** This is the ultimate spiritual basis 
behind “Sitz-im-Lebenism’, i.e., the view that all religion is of human 
invention, that all Scriptures are merely the creative products of the 
mythological imagination of “the faith community” in response to some real 


or perceived situation. 
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f. The Assault of the Doctrinal Pillars: 


The strategies and tactics outlined above are the external forms of 
Gnostic systems, their parameters and shape. But there are internal 
paradigms which concern themselves with specific conceptions of doctrine 
as well, and it is necessary to say something about them in order to render 
intelligible the subsequent examination of biblical criticism in the modern 


period. 


(1) Trinity 


God, for most Gnostic system, was absolutely unity and 
intelligence, “generating itself’ making itself grow, seeking itself, finding 
itself, being mother of itself, father of itself, sister of itself, spouse of itself, 
daughter of itself, son of itself—mother, father, unity, being a source of the 
entire circle of existence.’ These affirmations were capable of various 
interpretations. For one school, such terms were merely metaphors, the 
divine being neither male nor female. Others understood God to be a 
masculofemine androgeny. In any case, all views agreed that God was a 
harmonization of dialectical opposites.'*° Thus, Gnostic Trinitarian thought 
is characterized by its dialectical structure; God is Father, Mother, and 
Son, in a kind of reverse filloquism, “Mother” being the Holy Spirit.'*” This 
divine androgeny has its roots both in Platonic philosophy and some early 
rabbinical traditions.'*® 

The exegetical implications of this assumption spill over into 
Gnostic understandings of the creation of man. Here the emphasis in 
Gnostic systems is placed on Genesis One, where the impression is given 
of an androgenous creations. Orthodox, exegests, however, emphasized 
that Genesis Two provided interior relations of origin within human 


creation: man was created male and female, but the female was taken 
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from the male. In other words, as there is patri-archy(Father-source) in the 
relations of the Three Divine Persons in the Trinity, so there was a similar 
patri-archy within nature itself. 


(2) Virgin Birth 


The Virgin Birth also comes under attack in the Gospel of Philip, 
where the Virgin Birth, as all events of Scripture, is interpreted for its 
symbolic significance for the interior life. Since the Spirit is already 
understood to be a Divine Woman, it was impossible for Christ to be born 
of a Virgin, for “when did a woman ever conceive by a woman?”"~? Mary 
literally conceived by Joseph; the Virgin Birth exists only on the plane of 
gnosis itself. 


(3) Christology 


On the basis of its assumed dualism between matter and spirit, 
Gnosticism is unable to conceive of the Apocalypse of Peter the following 
passage indicates the radical degree to which Gnosticism separates the 
divine Logos from the human Jesus: 


...| saw him apparently being seized by them. And | said, “What am | 
saying, O Lord? Is it really you whom they take? And are you holding on 
to me? And are they hammering the feet and hands of another? Who is 
this one above the cross, who os glad and laughing?” The Savior(sic.) 
said to me, “He whom you saw being glad and laughing above the cross 
is the Living Jesus. But he into whose hands and feet they are driving the 
nails is his fleshly part, which is the substitute. They put to shame that 
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which remained in his likeness. And look at him, and [look at] me!” ian 


The Gnostic, rejecting the principle that the spiritual can have any direct 
connection with the material, must thus reinterpret the Passion as being 
the Passion of someone else than the Logos incarnate. By the same 
token, the Gnostic systems disdain martyrdom. Predictably, the orthodox 
position was the opposite: since the Passion was the suffering of the 
Logos himself, martyrdom was not fruitless, since the Passion had actually 
happened historically, and was not merely a symbolic form for the 


illumination of the human consciousness. 


g. yvwoc as Dialectic 


Throughout the discussion on the Gnostic doctrines of God and 
Christology, the underlying methodological principle in evidence is that of 
dialectic, or the attempt to resolve all moral and metaphysical opposition in 
a synthesis. The consequences of such a program was one of moral 
relativism: all systems of doctrine and morality were but “perspectives” or 
“models of truth,” and therefore, equally valid.'*' This dialectical method, 
coupled with the metaphysical dualism of the system, compel the 
conclusion that the events of the Gospel, insofar as they are actual 
events, must be radically reinterpreted in order to be harmonized in a 
consistent dialectical structure. That dialectic of oppositions which for the 
First Europe was not the original constitution of creation or of human 
nature, but which, rather, was a decline from that original constitution, was 
for the Gnostic the chief means of illumination and deification, and the sign 


and seal of its accomplishments. 
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C. The Dilemma of the Apologists 


With the Greek Apologists — Quadratus,'** Aristides,'*? Aristo,'* 
Tatian,'*° Athenagoras, ‘°° Theophilus, '°” and above all St. Justin Martyr'?® 
— “the literature of the Church addresses itself for the first time to the 
outside world and enters the domain of culture and science.”'°? Such are 
the assessments of the learned Roman Catholic patrologists Johannes 
Quasten. But they could be encountered in similar form in any historian 
the Second Europe’s historiographical tradition.'4° We shall employ 
Quasten’s celebrated study of the Church Fathers, his Patrology, 
throughout the remainder of this work as an exemplar of the 
historiographical tradition of the Second Europe, i.e., as a foil by which to 
understand the First Europe’s oftentimes very different reception of the 
antiquities common to both. 

According to Quasten, there are three principal targets of this 
“external orientation”: (1) the pagans, (2) the Jews, and (3) the heretics, 
i.e., the Gnostics. For the Apologists, the task of theology was to develop 
a method of articulating Orthodox Catholic doctrine in a manner that was 
internally consistent and yet able to address the issues raised by these 
three different groups. From one vantage point, then, the writings of these 
Apologists exhibit the same openness towards Hellenism and a 
“Hellenization of Doctrine” as was exhibited by Gnosticism. However, this 
remains in their hands a much more narrow, but no less problematical, 
phenomenon. Thus, our assessment of their work must be quite careful in 
order to gain an accurate picture of what exactly in their hands constituted 
this “Hellenization”, and what was problematical with it. 

In so addressing the “external” pagan world, the Apologists set 
themselves three tasks: (1) to answer pagan rumors’ and 
misunderstanding of Christian doctrine, and particular, the claim that the 
Church was a subversive influence or force; (2) to demonstrate the 


absurdity of religious paganism with its polytheism, and the immortality to 
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which it tended; (3) to lay claim to all that was perceivably true or good in 
the pagan philosophical inheritance. Thus, with the Apologists, the 
question of the relationship of faith and reason, of theology and 
philosophy, is for the first time explicitly raised and certain tentative 
answers given. As Quasten puts the case for the Second Europe: “This 
very philosophy, because it had only human reason to rely upon, had 
either never attained truth, or...the truth it attained was but fragmentary 
and mingled with numerous errors.” Christianity, because it was founded 
by the True Logos, possessed the original whole, the “divine 
philosophy.”'*' Thus, two divergent attitudes towards philosophy emerges 


as a consequence of their efforts: 


(1) philosophy was to be rejected altogether since the Hellenic philosophers 
did not possess the true Logos; or 

(2) philosophy contained fragmentary truths which could only be appropriated 
by those who possessed the full Logos. 


The first tendency would appear to imply that philosophical methods might 
be adopted, but not the specific doctrines of a given that certain specific 
doctrines can be appropriated as well. We shall concentrate on Aristides 
of Athens, Athenagoras of Athens, Theophilus of Antioch, and St. Justin 
Martyr. 

Aristides fashioned his knowledge of God as the Creator and 
Sustainer of the cosmos by a meditation on the harmony and order of the 
universe, a Stoic theme. In his work, however, this carries certain 
implications. In the Stoic conception, all that took place in the world was a 
direct manifestation and accomplishment of the will of God, who was a 
“superintending Logos” or Reasonable Principle. For Stoicism, there was 
therefore no freedom of the creature, since this would have introduced 


contingency into the universe, disrupting its harmony and order of Logos. 
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Aristides was attracted to this philosophy, however, for a different reason, 
in that it indicated to him that one could not know God in His essence, 
since any positive affirmations one made about would therefore ipso facto 
be untrue of God. This in turn implies, logically, that any philosophical 
categories one might choose to use in reference to God are therefore 
untrue in their positive sense. Aristides seems not to have noticed the 


contradiction between this insight and his reliance upon Stoicism.'*” 


. Aoyos evdtaBetos KaL AOYOS mpodopiKocs: The “Fractional Theology of the 


Logos and the Ancient Ecumenism” 


With Athenagoras of Athens, we begin to see the problem inherent 
in the First Hellenization taking a definite and explicit form. There are 
essentially four main premises of his theological system: 

(1) there is an analogy of being(analoga entis) between the creature 
and its Creator such that the creature reflects the pattern of its 
Creator precisely in that both share one crucial thing in common: 
both possess Being, both exist; 

(2) but if there were more than one ultimate Reasonable Principle, or 
God, then creation would exhibit two entirely different and perhaps 
contradictory sets of principles operating in it; one would thus be 
unable to observe any unifying rational harmony to the universe; 

(3) But there is one God, therefore, there is no need for any Gnostic 
system of a hierarchy of mediating principles; thus 

(4) Athenagoras struck a deep metaphysical blow to the underlying 


dualism of late Graeco-Roman pagan universe. '** 


But when he turns to consider the Logos Himself, one encounters the 
emerging problem: 


...from the beginning, God, who is the eternal Mind (vous), had the Logos 
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in Himself, being from eternity instinct with the Logos — but inasmuch as 
he came forth to be the idea and energizing power of all material things, 
which lay like a nature without attributes, and an inactive earth, the 
grosser particles being mixed up with the lighter. The prophetic Spirit also 
agrees with our statements: ‘The Lord,’ it says, ‘made me the beginning 


of his ways to his works.’ m 


Let us unpack this slowly. First, Athenagoras clearly implies the deity and 
eternity of the Logos, and thus, one must agree with Quasten that the 
Apologist clearly intends to confess Catholic doctrine. But we must 
likewise disagree with Quasten when he says that “he avoids the 
subordinationism of the other Greek Apologists.”’*° The basis of our 
disagreement lies in this passage, which Quasten himself cites. We 
observe that Athenagoras distinguishes between the Logos as “in the 
eternal mind” of God (Aoyocg evétabetocs) of material things, i.e., of 
Creation. Thus, the older problem of tying Fatherhood with Creatorhood 
and Sonship with Creaturehood is reproduced in a philosophical form 
which he adds some clarity to the structure. 
With this in mind, we may now expose the dilemma: 


(1) When the Logos is “in God” as His eternal “Mind”, is He what later 
theological vocabulary would call Hypostasis, or Person, or is He 
only an Energy or Attribute? 

(2) Similarly, when the Logos “comes forth” from God to energize 
creation, is He at that moment an energy, i.e., an operation or 
attribute, or is He only at that moment fully a Person? 

(3) Finally, if the Logos is the energizing principle of creation, how does 
one distinguish between the Logos’ coming forth from God and the 


very act of creation itself? 


With Theophilus of Antioch, who is the first Catholic writer to use 
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the term “Trinity” (tp.tac) for God, the distinction between the Logos in the 
Mind of God and Logos as Emitted is given its explicit terminological 
designation: Aoyoc evdta8etocg and Aoyos APOdopLKoc. But Theophilus also 


sharpens the dilemma: 


The Word, ...always exists, residing within the heart of God. For before 
anything came into being. He had Him as a counselor, being His own 
mind and thought. But when God wished to make all that He determined 
on. He begot His word, uttered the firstborn of all creation, not Himself 
being emptied of the Word, but having begotten Reason, and always 


conversing with Reason. ae 


The questions and implications now grow even more explicit, and with the 


growing explicitness, the crisis of the First Hellenization looms: 


(1) While the Word is indeed eternal in some sense, does that apply to 
His personality? For it would appear that He only takes on personal 
subsistence in the context of His emission as “the firstborn of all 
creation.”'4” 

(2) Theophilus, luike Athenagoras, clearly wishes to confess the 
eternity and deity of the Word, in accordance with the Catholic 
Tradition he has received; but the structure he has adopted is 
compelling logically to the opposite conclusion. Theology and 
philosophy are in conflict. 


We thus arrive at the thought of St. Justin Martyr, the only Apologist 
to be accorded the status of a saint and father of the Church by either the 


First or the Second Europe. Quasten says this of his method: 
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It can be proved from divine prophecies that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God and the Founder of the Christian Religion. He founded it according to 
God’s will in order to transform and repair mankind. The demons imitated 
and aped the prophecies of the Old Testament in the pagan mystery 
cults. This explains many similarities and resemblances between the 
Christian religion and pagan forms of worship. Similarly, the philosophers, 
like Plato, borrowed from the Old Testament. For this reason we cannot 


be surprised to find Christian ideas in Platonism.'® 


In this context, Justin expounds certain basic theological principles: 


(1) God is absolutely unoriginate (ayyevytos);"“° 


(2) He is preeminently Father, therefore, because He is the Creator of 
all;'°° 

(3) Thus, by implication, the Word, as Son, is originate, as is Creation, 
and therefore the Son is a creature, and not divine; 

(4) God the Father is thus utterly transcendant, '*' 

(5) The Logos is an Emanation(xpoodoc) of the Father to the Word, 
bridging the gap between the Father’s utter transcendence and the 
world: “Just as we see happening in the case of a free, which is not 
lessened when it has been kindled but remains the same, and that 
which has been kindled by it likewise appears to exist by itself, not 


diminishing that from which it was kindled.”'°? 


The last point again focuses the dilemma, for on the one hand, the 
illustration of the fire clearly is to be understood as an illustration of the full 
deity of the Logos; on the other hand, Utter Transcendence itself would 
seem to be the distinguishing attribute of deity in Justin’s system, and 
therefore, the Logos, as imanating from that Transcendence, would seem 
to be less than divine. There are therefore two contradictory impulses yet 


again in Justin. 
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But St. Justin goes even farther than Theophilus, for he also 
considers the Logos, not only in relation to the Father and to the Creation, 


but to philosophy: 


Whatever all men have uttered aright is the property of us Christians... 
For all writers through the implanted seed of the logos which was 
engrafted in them, were able to see the truth darkly, for the seed and 
imitation of a thing which is given according to the capacity of him who 
receives itis one thing, and quite a different one is the thing itself of which 
the communication and the imitation are received according to the grace 
from God153 ...for whatever either lawgivers of philosophers uttered well, 
they elaborated by finding and contemplating some part of the logos. But 
since they did not know the entire Logos, which is Christ, they often 
contradicted themselves... Christ... was and is the logos who is in every 


man. '** 


Here is a compassionate and pious man seeking to account for the 
genuine goodness and virtue of men who do not share his Faith. 
But the charity of his heart aside, this passage carries with it a 


whole new set of implication of the First Hellenization: 


(1) If the Divine Logos which inspires philosophy and theology is one 
and the same Logos, does this justify Christians making use of 
whatever individual fragments or particular truths philosophy may 
possess, i.e is the fragment true in and of itself, or only in the 
context of the fullness and completeness of the Logos, which is 
what St. Justin seems to imply? 

(2) On the other hand, if one rejects St. Justin’s conception of the 
Logos, then is not one denying the unity and consistency of truth, 
and therefore, does not one deny the whole basis of Christian 


theology, that which we encountered from its beginning, i.e., that 
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there is a relationship between what God does in Creation and 
what He does in Redemption, for it is on account of the former that 
He is recognized for Who He is in the latter; 

(3) But if Christ is “the Logos in everyman”, what exactly distinguishes 
the Logos in Christ from the Logos in everyman? It would appear 
that Justin is implying that the distinction is not “qualitative” but 
merely quantitative”, that there is something called “Logos” which 
Christ has more of than anybody else. We may put this in the form 
of a kind of “fractional theology of the Logos” and display the 


metaphysical basis of a primitive “ecumenism” thereby: 


Christ: Other Men: 
Logos A little less than the Logos 
Logos Logos 


Or to put it more explicitly: 


Christ: Buddha, Mohammed, Zoroaster: 
Logos A little less than the Logos 
Logos Logos 


In other words, there is a “something” lying behind Justin’s Logos which 
would reduce all religions to peculiar manifestations of a “god-in-general”. 
The “something” certainly seems to come from philosophy, but what, 
exactly, is that something? As yet, one does not know. Justin does not 
say. Perhaps he himself was unaware of it. But it is there, and whatever it 


is, it is producing the dilemma. 
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2. Tertullian and St. lraeneus on the Succession 


We have already encountered St. Iraeneus’ theology in the previous 
sections, and do not need to recount here the relationship between 
apostolic succession and the doctrine of recapitulation. Indeed, Iraeneus 
has a simple test for the Gnostic: prove their succession and demonstrate 
that they keep the apostolic “rule of Faith”, i.e., the summary of articles in 
the primitive forms of the Creed. Thus, possession of a verifiable 
succession list itself became one of the hallmarks of Orthodox Catholicity: 
it was not sufficient in itself as a guarantee of it, but one was not Orthodox 
without it.'°° 

In Tertullian, one of the more important pre-Augustinian Latin 


writers, '°° 


this argument is given an explicitly legal basis in his Prescription 
Against Heresies. '8”7 The term “prescription’(praescriptio) was a formal 
juridical procedure in Roman law whereby the defendant in a suit entered 
an objection to the manner in which the plaintiff brought it was tried, since, 
by law it could not be argued in the form presented by the plaintiff. 

Thus, Tertullian observed that the point of contention between 
Orthodoxy and the various heresies was precisely the Scripture itself. His 
praescriptio, however, is that heresies cannot be permitted to appeal to 
Scripture, since they do not belong to heretics, but to the Church. He cites 
the fact that in | Tim 6:3-4 and Titus 3:10.'°° St. Paul prohibited heretical 
appeals to Scripture. Rather, the Holy Scripture belongs properly to those 
who preserve its Rule of Faith, i.e., that summary of Christian doctrine 
which is otherwise called the Creed. It was upon the maintenance of that 
Rule of Faith that one knew, according to Tertullian, two things: “For 
wherever it shall be manifest that the true Christian rule and faith shall be, 
there will likewise be the true Scriptures, and expositions therefore and all 


the Christian traditions.”'®° In other words, if one tampered or altered the 
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Creed in any fashion, either by allegorizing its plain meaning or actually 
adding or subtracting words to it, one was bound, according to Tertullian, 
to interpret Scriptures differently than the Church, since the Creed was but 
a summary of Scripture. It should therefore follow that if at some point the 
Second Europe altered, or accepted an alteration of, the Creed, then 


perforce its entire exegetical tradition will also be altered. 


It will begin to understand its foundation texts differently. 

So what Tertullian has really done — to remain within the confines of 
his legal analogy but to employ a more contemporary version of it — is to 
describe what a modern attorney would call a “course of performance.” If, 
for example, an ambiguous contract were entered into by two or more 
parties, and a few years later a dispute broke out about its terms, an 
attorney would look at the parties’ previous years’ course of performance 
to see how each acted upon it and understood it in order to ascertain its 
meaning. In other words, looking back now upon all that has been said in 
Sts. Clement, Ignatius, and lraeneus, Tertullian is arguing that Gnosticism 
and other heresies may maintain their own esoteric traditions all they wish, 
and may even deny the bodily resurrection of Christ all they wish, but such 
interpretations of Scripture and Tradition were clearly contrary to the 
course of performance which the Church had always exhibited. Those 
who did not believe in the Incarnation or Bodily Resurrection on the 
speculative grounds of Greek metaphysics were also the ones, as Ignatius 
observed, who were at least likely to suffer martyrdom for their faith or 
partake of the Eucharist. 

In Tertullian, however, the praescriptio is deliberately tied to the 
notion of apostolic succession itself, in two fashions: 

(1) Since Christ sent the apostles to preach the Gospel, no one else 
other than those whom He appointed, or their own appointed 
successors, had any authority to minister the Gospel; 

(2) Since there existed certain Sees founded by the Apostles, 


however, one should prefer, when attempting to establish what 
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was and what was not apostolic doctrine and traditions, those 

Churches that were founded by the Apostles. '©° 
This argument is subtle, and Tertullian clarifies it further. By relying on the 
conception of the “course of performance”, Tertullian is also implying 
certain latent presuppositions about the Church’s own understanding of its 
past, i.e., that it is more or less uniform and consistent. By the same 
token, then, he also observes that “historiographical revisionism” is the 
characteristic largely of Gnostic and heretical systems. And _ thus, 
Tertullian comes to state explicitly a fundamental metaphysical principle of 
the Church’s understanding of the history of doctrines: true doctrine 
always has temporal priority — no matter how hard to detect in the actual 
record — to the corruptions of it which result in heresy. 


Tertullian and the Growing Realization of the Problem of Hellenization 


If one reflects closely upon the nature of Tertullian’s praescriptio, it 
will soon be observed that he is not at all concerned to find “common 
ground” between Christian doctrine and tradition and the prevailing 
“Hellenic” world view. Indeed, he is trying to demonstrate that no such 
common ground exists, philosophically or historiographically. This 


conviction provokes one of his most celebrated outbursts: 


What indeed hath Athens to do with Jerusalem? What concord is there 
between the Academy and the Church? what between heretics and 
Christians? Our instruction comes from the porch of Solomon, who 
himself taught that the Lord should be sought in simplicity of heart. Away 
with all attempts to produce a mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and 


dialectic composition. '®' 
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So, one may safely conclude that, with this “Western” Latin writer at least, 
the problem of Hellenization has at least been detected. 

But was Tertullian able to avoid this Hellenization, or did he 
reproduce the same dilemmas we have already encountered in in others? 
Before answering that question, it will is necessary to notice how the 
broad historiographical tradition of the Second Europe has “received” 
Tertullian. Again, Quasten will be our paradigm. 


Tertullian has been called the founder of western Theology and the father 
of our Christology. However, these are exaggerations, because he never 
created any system.... He was not interested in bringing harmony 
between faith and philosophy. That explains perhaps why he never 


developed a theological system. ies 


These remarks say volumes about the implicit assumptions of Second 
European intellectual historiography, for it is clearly implied that a 
“theological system” is precisely born out of the deliberate desire to fuse 
philosophical and theological doctrines, the very opposite of what 
Tertullian wished to do. 

But Tertullian, for all the brilliance of his apologetics in the 
Praescriptio, was not so successful in avoiding the dilemmas of 
Hellenization when it came to formulations of the doctrine of God. One 
thing, however, Tertullian does manage to do: he is quite successful in 
giving the nature of the dilemma which has plagued us all along a much 


more clear and explicit shape: 


(Hermogenes) adds another argument: God has always been God, and 
always Lord. Now He said could not be regarded as always Lord, as He is 
always God, if there had not been something already existing of which he 
could not be accounted Lord. Therefore matter always existed for God to 


be always Lord of itéa 
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If God is eternally a good God and Lord, then, so the argument runs, there 
much be something eternal for Him to be good to and be Lord of. 


Tertullian’s response to this dilemma is equally instructive: 


...We maintain that He always has the title of God, but not always that of 
Lord; for the nature of these two titles is different. God is the title of the 


substance, the divine nature, Lord is the title of power...'°4 


This is highly illuminative, for it is the first hint of the direction that the 
ultimate resolution of the dilemma will take: the various Names of God 
stand for real categorical distinctions in God. In other words, Tertullian 
knows that the solution lies within the ordo thealogiae itself. 

But one must likewise observe that Tertullian is still drawing 
distinctions in the wrong way, i.e., he is misunderstanding the categories 
signified by the terms “God” and “Lord”, because the implication of his 
argument is that God lacks power before creation comes into existence. 
This is in fact the argument which occurs in the passages which 


immediately follows: 


...He became Lord and acquired that name from time when things came 
into being over which the power of the Lord was exercised: the position 
and the title come the accession of power. God is father and judge: but it 
does not follow that He is father and judge eternally because He is always 
God. He could not be father before he had a son; nor judge before sin 


was committed. '© 
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This is the most explicit statement of the Problematic of Hellenization 
encountered thus far: how to maintain the eternal Fatherhood of God 
without simultaneously maintaining the eternity of the world? Tertullian 
knows that Creation and matter are not eternal.'© 

But he must defend that traditional doctrine by denying another: the 
eternity of the Son, and therefore, of the Father Himself. It is crucial to 
notice how important these passages are and what they signal, for 
Tertullian is the very same man who protested the loudest and with the 
most rigorous logic the marriage of Theology and Philosophy. Yet, one 
encounters him reproducing the same dilemma we have encountered in 
one or another form in the Apologists, that dilemma first hinted at in St. 
Clement of Rome. In other words, one is in the presence of a cultural 
paradigm so powerful and all-pervasive that the scriptural relationship 
between the Father and the Son is always impaled on the horns of a 
dialectical dilemma: affirm the eternity of the Logos, and with Him, the 
eternity of the world, or deny the eternity of the Logos and of God as 
Father. 

The following outlines of the dilemma have now appeared: 


(1) The proper and traditional order of the fathers when doing 
theology is (a) Persons (b) operations, (c) essence; 

(2) God the Father is uniquely the Sole Source, or “Monarchia” of 
“Everything Else”; thus, 

(3) The Father is the Sole Source or “Monarchia” of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit; 

(4) The Father is the Soul Source or “Monarchia” of the Creation; 

(5) But points 3 and 4 in turn mean that one is impaled on the horns 
of a dialectical dilemma: 
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(a) Hermogenes: God’s Lordship is eternal, and therefore 
creation is eternal. Therefore, God’s Fatherhood is also 
eternal 

(b) Tertullian: God’s lordship is not eternal, because creation is 


not eternal. Therefore, God’s Fatherhood is not eternal. 


Now we are in a position to see what has happened, for careful 
consideration of the last point will reveal that, if God’s Fatherhood, His 
Very “Sole-Sourceness,” as it were, is not eternal, then His being the 
Person of the Father is not either. There must be, then, a “Something 
Else” which is anterior to the Father, and that something can only be an 
abstract notion of “Deity Itself’, shorn of all personal or operational 
characteristics. In other words, the ordo thealogiae, at some point along 
the way was abandoned. 

And now another problem surfaces — not for the last time in the 
intellectual history of the Second Europe -— that of predestination and free 
will: “Do we have to claim foreknowledge for the author of all things? For 
clearly it was by this property that he foreknew the whole universe in 
ordering it, and ordered it in foreknowing it.”"®” According to the dictates of 
the dialectical construction of the problem, then, foreknowledge, as a 
power, or operation, of God, clearly comes into existence at the moment 
creation does. But then one must ask: is the same true of God’s 
predestination? Is that, too, dependent upon creation, and therefore upon 
His foreknowledge? And is there thus an ordo theologiae within that 
second level of the overall ordo theologiae, the divine attributes, with 
some attributes necessarily being considered prior to other attributes? 

These questions now reveal other implications of the dilemma of 


the looming First Hellenization of the Gospel, for 
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(1) any resolution of the dilemma will have immediate and logical 
repercussions for the problem of God’s foreknowledge and 
predestination; and 

(2) Any attempt to ignore the implications of that coming resolution of the 
dilemma, when dealing with the problem of God’s foreknowledge and 
predestination, will therefore likely result in impaling theology on the 
horns of a similar dialectical dilemma; thus 

(3) There is an underlying cultural paradigm which is compelling the 
production of this dilemma, howsoever phrased by or encountered in 


these various fathers and writers. 
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lll. THE FIRST HELLENIZATION: THE CRISIS BREAKS: 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, ORIGEN, ARIUS AND ST. 


ATHANASIUS 


A. The “School of Alexandria” and the Origenist 
Problematic: the First Hellenization 


In turning now to Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150-215), we have 
come at last to that “school” which will become the focus of controversy for 
the next three centuries; we turn to that “school” which summarizes, in the 
work of its most brilliant theologian, Origen, the development of the 
previous three centuries. In the work of these two men, the looming crisis 
of the Fist Hellenization reaches full maturity, and breaks open, with 
dramatic suddenness, in the theological controversies initiated by Arius. 

In qualifying the word “school” however, attention is drawn also to 
the lingering historiographical consequences of the Second Hellenization 
of the doctrine. According to this historiographical tradition, Alexandria 


represents: 


(1). Something “new”, or genuinely “novel” in the intellectual history 
of Europe;'® 

(2). This “newness” is accounted for by the emergence of a new 
way of doing theology, by a new “sacred science”;' 

(3). This “sacred science” in turn consists of the deliberate attempt 
to explicate Christian doctrine in rational, i.e. , philosophical 


terms, the implication being that this “sacred science” is 
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therefore not in evidence in the works of fathers such ads 


lrenaeus of Lyons and Ignatius of Antioch; 


. This “sacred science” was the creation of “schools”, the chief of 


which was the school of Alexandria, where Oriental, Egyptian, 
Greek and Jewish cultures all intermingled, and “where Greek 
thought exercised its strongest influence on the Hebrew mind” 


and therefore on the Christian mind;'®8 


. The element of “newness” is thus acknowledged to be precisely 


that of the deliberate synthesis of the propositions of revelation 
and of philosophical reason;'® 


. This synthesis in turn consists of an threefold combination of (a) 


a metaphysical investigation into the content of faith; (b) a 
“leaning to the philosophy of Plato;” which produces (c) the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture;'® 

It is acknowledged by this historiographical tradition that the 
allegorical method had been employed by Plato and other 
philosophers in the attempt to “get behind” the literal sense of 
Homer and Hesiod, a sense repugnant to the assumed 
philosophical order which it was presumed underlay them;'© 


. Theology, this tradition asserts, benefited by this contact 


between philosophy and theology, and took “great initial strides” 


from it;'°8 


It therefore must be true, for that historiographical tradition, that 


“theology” as such begins at this point;'©® 


However, if closely examined, it will be apparent that the 


historiographical tradition of the Second Europe seems rather deliberately 
vague as to what specific conceptual content and methods of this “school” 
constitutes a “learning toward Plato.” Indeed, one advances no further in 


understanding of the First Hellenization without the identification of this 
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component which has dodged all efforts to fasten it down thus far. Indeed, 
there is little reason to identify the element of “newness” with that of the 
deliberate synthesis of philosophical and theological concepts, for this has 
already been encountered. As we shall see, the only thing new, in this 
sense, it the very explicit reference to and identification of the actual 
philosophical conception and method causing the all previous theological 
problems, by those involved in the process itself. 

But according to the historiographical tradition of the First Europe, 
what is new, and also very old, in Alexandria, is the deliberate rejection by 
Athanasius of the whole process of Hellenization assumed by Western 
historiougraphy to be true and representative, and epitmozed by, 
Alexandria. What is new, therefore, is the identification of that 
philosophical first principle, and the assertion that it has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the first principle of Christian theology: the 
Monarchy of the Father. This rejection, moreover, was formalized in the 
dogmatic decrees of the First Oecumenical Council of Nicea in 325. Ina 
certain sense, the First Europe takes the work of the greatest of the 
Alexandrian theologians, St. Athanasius, as the culmination of a process 
of critical examination and rejection of Hellenization first hinted at in 
Ignatius of Antioch long before and first explicitly detected and rejected by 
Tertullian. One is therefore not permitted to say, on the basis of the 
evidence, that one is dealing with “schools” as much as two mutually 
exclusive theological methods, methods which were “universal” in their 
extent and influence in the early Church, methods which, oftentimes, 
cohabited in the intellectual world of individual writers such as Tertullian 
wrestling with the problems and implications of Hellenization. 

These two movements are epitomized by professor Quasten, who 
accepts the “school” interpretation of Alexandrian theology, in a quotation 
that serves only to document the historiographical tradition of the First 


Europe: 
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The work of Clement (of Alexandria) is epoch-making and it is no 
exaggeration to praise him as the founder of speculative theology. \f we 
compare him to his contemporary, Irenaeus of Lyons, it is evident that he 
represents an altogether different type of ecclesiastical teacher. Irenaeus 
was the man of tradition, who derived his doctrine from the apostolic 
preaching and regarded every influence from the environing culture and 
philosophy as a danger to the faith. Clement was the courageous and 
successful pioneer of a school that purposed to protect and deepen the 
faith by making use of philosophy. He saw, it is true, the great danger of a 
Hellenization of Christianity, as did Irenaeus, and, with him, fought 
against the false and heretical Gnosis. But Clement’s distinction is that he 
did not remain merely negative in his attitude but over and against the 
false Gnosis set up the true and Christian Gnosis, which placed in the 
service of the faith the treasure of truth to be found in various systems of 
philosophy... The beginning and foundation of philosophy is faith. It is, 
moreover, of the greatest importance to any Christian who wishes to 


penetrate the content of his faith by reason. as 


This passage is more _ illuminative of the historiographical 
assumptions of the Second Europe than it is of Clement’s own theological 
system, and it would behoove us to consider them. 

We have already seen that the various systems of Gnosticism 
represented precisely the same type of synthesis as Quasten alleges 
Clement’s represents, for they can be described in almost identical terms. 
We can now state, with formal explicitness a proposition which will emerge 
with great lucidity in the second part of these essays: the basic 
metaphysical and historiographical assumption of the Second Europe is 
Gnostic in character. 

If, one the other hand, however, it be objected that this is going too 
far, then we must look for the presence in the historiography of the 
Second Europe for formally explicit statements of what, precisely, 


constitutes the difference between their own historiographical assumptions 
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and those of Gnosticism. 

The other apparent difficulty of this historiographical tradition is 
exemplified by the quotations of Quasten cited above, and this is its 
persistent equivocation on the term “philosophy.” What, exactly, does that 
mean? For the ancients, Christian and Pagan alike, “philosophy” was 
understood to be a way of life connected to the search for and discovery 
of ultimate truth, as wel/ as a word used to describe different, specific 
philosophical systems. In the former sense, almost any religious system 
could be described as a philosophy. So what is meant by “Hellenization” is 
something narrower, which, as we shall discover, the Second Europe 
makes possible by leaving the two senses of the term undefined, using the 
former to empower the basis and possibility of the latter. 

One can detect the emerging awareness of these two senses 


precisely in Clement. Speaking of God the Father, he writes: 


...How can that be spoken of which is not genus, differentia, species, 
individual, number, accident, subject of accident? One could not rightly 
describe Him as the whole, for the whole is a term applied to spatial 
extension, and He is the Father of the whole universe. Nor can one speak 
of Him as having parts; for the One is indivisible, and therefore infinite, 
not in the sense of being inexhaustible to thought, but of being without 
dimension or limit. Thus the deity is without form and nameless. Though 
we ascribe names, they are not to be taken in their strict meaning; when 
we call him One, Good, Mind, Existence, Father, God, Creator, Lord, we 
are not conferring a name on Him. Being unable to do more, we use 
these appellations of honour, in order that our though may have 


something to rest on and not wander at random. 


These taken singly do not express the being of God, but collectively they 
indicate the power of the almighty. Descriptions derive either from 
qualities of things or from their relations to other things; neither of those is 
applicable to God. He cannot be comprehended by knowledge, which is 
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based on previously known truths, whereas nothing can precede what is 
self-existent. It remains that the Unknown be apprehended by the divine 


grace and the Word proceeding from Him...'°° 


God is unknowable and therefore is not an object of knowledge. But the 
son of Wisdom and Knowledge and Truth and all that is akin to these, and 
He admits of demonstration and explanation. All the powers of the 
spirit(Ed-i.e., the divine nature), gathered together into unity, complete the 
notion of the Son; but He is not completely expressed by out conception 
of each of His powers. He is not merely one, as Unity, nor Many, as 
having parts, but One as All. Hence He is All. For He is the circle of all 


powers, which in Him are rounded and united. te 


One senses that there is, of course, much here that would not be 
difficult for a traditional theologian such as an Irenaeus to accept. 

But “sensing” is not enough, because from the standpoint of the 
broad ordo theolgiae of Persons, operations, and essence which we have 


seen exhibited in the earliest Fathers, certain peculiarities are in evidence: 


(1). The categories of philosophy which Clement cites as being 
inadequate to comprehend the essence—what he called the 
“being” — of God, are precisely categories of Aristotelean 
philosophy and Platonic philosophy: the two systems have been 
somehow fused; 

(2). These categories are, however, inadequate per se in Clement’s 
mind, that is, they are not inadequate because they are 
Aristotelean but simply because they are philosophical. Put 
differently, God in His “essence” is indefinable and unknowable 
absolutely. 
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(3). Once having stated this, however, Clement then continues with 
an interesting series of affirmations, calling the Father “One”, 
“Good”, and “Creator” even though these are not properly 
ascribable to God. 

(4). In doing so, another peculiarity is in evidence, because Clement 
does not seem to be able to distinguish between kinds of 
categories that these terms signify, because they all signify the 
same unknowable Thing. This is evident in the fact that terms 
borrowed from Scripture, “Father” and “Son” are lumped 
together with terms borrowed from various philosophical 
systems, “Good”, “One”, “Mind” and so on. 

(5). Some of these philosophical terms, like “Good” and “One” might 
also be understood to have been derived from Scripture. For 
example, when he says one may call God “Good”, does he have 
in mind the “Good” God implied by the first chapter of Genesis, 
or the “Good”, of the Stoics, pr the “Good” of Plato? The 
ambiguity, for all Clement’s brilliance and rhetorical polish, 
persists. 

(6). It thus appears that there is an even more pressing and 
powerful element within Clement’s thought which, having denied 
the applicability of categories to God, goes on to construe that 
denial in a certain way, as implying the identity of those 
categories with each other, since they do not signify distinct 
realities in God. 


Thus, Quasten’s assessment seems to be appropriate: like the 
Apologists, 


The idea of the Logos is the centre of Clement’s theological system and of 
all his religious thinking. However, the supreme idea in Christian thought 
is not the idea of the Logos but the idea of God. For this reason Clement 
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failed in his attempt to create a scientific theology. 


This is a significant assessment, both for what it reveals about Clement, and for what 
it reveals about the historiographical and theological assumptions of the Second 


Europe. 


On the one hand, Quasten refutes what he himself had earlier 
stated regarding the “newness” of Alexandria and of its “school”, '”° for 
Clement is clearly doing nothing all that different from the Apologists. 
Thus, the historiography of the Second Europe also reveals that certain of 
its assumptions compel it to make contradictory and self-defeating 
analyses of the antiquities common both to it and the First Europe. 

On the other hand, Quasten reveals what one of the cardinal 
assumptions of the intellectual inheritance of the Second Europe is: the 
idea or concept of God. But what is this” idea’? Presumably, the Holy 
Trinity. But this raises certain questions on the relationship of faith, 
reason, and that doctrine which, in Clement’s hands at least, focus the 


breaking nature of the breaking crisis of Hellenization: 


God is undemonstrable and therefore not an object of knowledge. But the 
Son of Wisdom and Knowledge and Truth and all that is akin to these and 


He admits of demonstrations and explanation. 4 


...to begin with, there is no faith without knowledge, nor knowledge 
without faith. Nor does the Father exist without the Son, for “Father” 
immediately implies “Father of a Son’...in order that a man may believe in 
the Son, he must know the Father in relation to whom the Son exists. 
Again, in order that we may come to know the Father, we must believe in 
the Son, because the Son of God is our teacher; for the Father brings us 
from faith to knowledge by means of the Son, and knowledge of the Son 
and the Father which follows the Gnostic Rule...is an intuition and 
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apprehension of the truth through “the Truth”. a 


Now we have arrived at a better position from which to appreciate 


all the factors involved in the looming crisis of the First Hellinization. 


(1). 


Clement has first stated an obvious truth: all human knowledge, 
including philosophical knowledge, depends, at some point, on 
an assumption, on a step of faith. 

But once this is acknowledged, he then blends this form of faith 


with specifically Christian faith. 


. At some point in the second step, and for a reason as yet 


unknown, various terms for God — Father, Son, Good, Mind, 
Unknowable, Knowable — are rendered incapable of signifying 
different kinds of reality in God. 

This, however, seems to be a point which Clement is 
attempting to resolve —as he must if he is to retain faith in a real 
Trinity by means of a new element: a dialect between Divine 
Knowability and Divine Unknowability. The former distinguishes 
the Son, perhaps, in Clement’s thinking, giving a certain 
interpretation to “no one knoweth the Father save the Son.”’” 
Unknowability distinguishes the Father. Hence, Clement is 
attempting to distinguish realities in God by means of a dialect 
of oppositions. 

In so doing, Clement has entirely recast the old dilemma of the 
Apologists with their transcendant Word “in the mind of God” 
(Aoyos evdia8eToc) and “immanent Word” (Aoyos voia8eEToc), the 


Father becoming, effectively, the Aoy evdia8eTtoc. 


. This in turn leads to another logical dilemma, for Clement has 


unwittingly confused two Persons-Father and Son — by fusing 


them together. 
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So we come to the man in whom, by all accounts, the “school” of 
Alexandria “reached its greatest importance,” to Origen.'”” With him, the 
First Hellenization reaches its definitive statement, for he not only clarifies 
the dilemma, but explicitly identifies the underlying metaphysical 
conception which brought it about. Thus, with Origen, the crisis breaks 
open. 

Why is this so? It is best to cite the Second Europe’s own 
historiographical tradition on the matter, since it will assume great 
importance when we turn to the examination of he basis of its own culture 


within its own Hellenization: 


Origen did not repeat Clement of Alexandria’s mistake of basing his 
theology one the doctrine of the Logos as the source of all knowledge. He 
proceeds from the supreme theological work, First Principles, begins with 
(that). 178 


The main defect, however, is “the predominant influence of platonic 
philosophy.” '’? Again, we must pause to consider the contradictory nature 
of Quasten’s assessments, and they could be paralleled in almost any 
intellectual history of the Second Europe. On the one hand, Origen has an 
unparalleled importance and status within the “school” of Alexandria for 
precisely the fact that he does start where he starts: with the idea of God. 
Likewise, he is an exemplar of that theological method which deliberately 
employs philosophy to achieve “scientific rationality” and “consistency” in 
the explication of doctrine. All this is, if one accepts that tradition, good. 
On the other hand, Origen is simultaneously criticized for making too 
much use of “platonic” philosophy, a remark that will haunt every line of 
the second part of these essays. 

Origen himself was conscious of his use of philosophy. Quasten 
states that Origen, in a letter to St. Gregory the Wonder-Worker (or 
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“Thaumaturgus”), speaks of “the gold of the Egyptians” as being precisely 
that Greek philosophy which many bring with them in coming into the 
Church. Just as the ancient Hebrews spoiled the Egyptians of their 
treasure to decorate the tabernacle and sacred vessels, so, Origen states, 
Christians should take over the treasure of the Greek mind and employ it 
in the service of Christian theology. 

Having stated this, however, Origen then goes on to draw a 


cautionary lesson: 


He is rare who takes the useful things of Egypt and comes out of it and 
fashions the things for the worship of God, but there is many a brother of 
the Edomite Ader. These latter are they who from some Greek liaison 


beget heretical notions. '8° 


This sounds a familiar motif, one which we shall encounter again in 
our examination of St. Augustine, who, like Origen, will refer to it, but who, 
unlike Origen, will not even draw the cautionary lesson. But Origen himself 
will beget heretical notions from a “Greek liaison” of which he is scarcely 
aware. 

Before proceeding further with our examination of Origen, perhaps 
a word is necessary about the methodology employed in that examination. 
Our attention shall focus upon the manner in which Origen reproduces the 
paradigms and structures of Neoplatonism rather exactly. Thus, our 
attention shall be focused upon the problematic nature of his theological 
system, those aspects which have earned the epithet “Origenism”’. We 
shall concentrate almost exclusively, therefore, on his First Principles, 


rather than on the vast corpus of his other works. '®" 
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Origen on the Simplicity (atrAwtnZ) of God: the Identity of the 
Categories of “Essence”, “Will” and “Operation” 


Origen is the first to identify the conceptual basis of the First 
Hellenization, the “’Neoplatonic” doctrine of “simplicity” (axAwtnC) 


(1)Among all intellectual, that is, incorporeal things, (2) What is there so 
universally surpassing, so unspeakably and immeasurably excelling, as 
God, (3) whose nature certainly the human mind, however pure or clear 
to the very utmost that mind may be, cannot gaze at or behold?... God 
therefore must not be thought to be any kind of body or to exist in a body, 
but to be (4) a simple intellectual existence, admitting in himself of no 
addition whatever, so that he cannot be believed to have in himself a 
more or less, but is Unity, or if | may say, Oneness throughout, and the 
mind and fount from which originates all intellectual existence or mind. 


(Numbers have been added for reference to the argument below, Ed.) '®* 


Let us examine each numbered statement. 

First, Origen conceives of God as a species within a genus of 
incorporeal things, as a specific example of a general phenomenon of 
incorporeal things. 

Secondly, as such, God is, for him, a “Universal” in a manner that 
seems to imply that God is a kind of “universal of the platonic universals”. 

Thirdly, the human mind, however noble or pure it may be, cannot 
behold or comprehend the “essence” of God, where the term “essence” 
signifies “that stuff which makes God God.” Origen is simply restating what 
has already been encountered previously, the Christian belief that God’s 
essence is undefinable and unknowable absolutely. This is an important 
point for two reasons: (1) Origen, as will be demonstrated, will contradict 
himself, for his doctrine depends on a definition of God; and (2) because 


the Second Europe will also assert the same definition of God, and 
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thereby, asset the knowability of that essence formally by insisting on the 
Vision of God being a vision, directly and without mediation, of His 
essence. 

Fourthly, and most importantly, that essential quality of God is his 
“simple existence”, or “simplicity”, which Origen defines in very 
philosophical terms as “oneness throughout.” 

It is this definition which compels our attention, since the term 
“simplicity” is a term of Neoplatonic philosophy with a very precise 
metaphysical meaning, a meaning which, in that philosophy, also logically 
implies certain other things. Thus, if Origen is reproducing the Neoplatonic 
doctrine, one should expect him to reproduce some form of the 
implications of the Neoplatonic simplicity. The use of the mere term 
“simplicity” by itself does not necessarily mean that he accepts the 
Neoplatonic doctrine. The logical entailments of that doctrine are the test. 
It is therefore necessary to explore the meaning of this concept within 
Neoplatonism. 

Neoplatonism is the philosophical creation of the last full flowering 
of Hellenistic philosophy in the hands of Plotinus.'®? Both Plotinus and 
Origen were apparently taught by Ammonius Saccas, the Middle Platonist. 
'84 Thus a crucial point emerges: Neoplatonism is not the historical parent 
of Origen’s system. Rather, both Neoplatonism and Origenism are 
developments, Christian and pagan respectively, of certain impetuses and 
conceptions present within Middle Platonism. The relationships between 
the two systems are therefore not historical, but logical and conceptual. It 
is this “Neoplatonism” which is consequently the sine qua non of a proper 
understanding of the underlying singular basis both of the First and of the 
Second Hellenizations: they will both produce similar and consistent 
structures of thought. 
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The One 


In Plotinus’ system, it is precisely the idea of God, the simplicity 
itself, which forms the ontological starting point of the system, for Plotinus 
has as his goal not only to demonstrate the Good, but to demonstrate that 
the demonstrations of the Good are themselves the means of attaining it. 
‘85 By demonstrations, Plotinus means precisely demonstrations based 
upon dialects of oppositions. The structure of the universe of thought and 
philosophical discourse is assumed to be one and the same as the 
structure of reality itself, at the zenith which is that One or “Unity 
Throughout’ which the dialect seems to imply. Neither Aristotle nor Plato 
had gone to this point of positing a Universal Universal or Absolute Genus, 
much less positing it as something rationally accessible through dialect. 
Plotinus does all of this. 

Since The One is “Unity Throughout”, al! philosophical categories 
are inapplicable to it: “If we must introduce...names for what we are 
seeking, though it is not accurate to do so, let us say again that, speaking 
accurately, we must not admit even a logical duality in The One...As if 
must be understood with every term.” ‘°° 

Such categorical predictions are inapplicable simply because they 
are based upon distinctions which are metaphysically posterior to the One, 
and therefore ultimately dependent upon It for their production in the first 
place: “Since the nature of the One produces all things It is none of them. 
It is not a thing or quality or quantity or intellect or soul: It is not at motion 
or at rest, in place or time, but exists within Itself, a unique Form; or rather 
It is formless, existing before all Form, before motion, before rest, for 
these belong to being and make It multiple.” '®” Consequently, “there is no 
otherness in It. It is not movement, but prior to movement and thought. For 
what would It think about? But then it would be ignorant before its thought, 
and would need thought to know Itself, It which is self-sufficient. There is 


no ignorance in It because It does not know or think Itself, because 
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ignorance is always of something else, when one of two things does not 
know the other.”'®® Thus, the term “simplicity”, at this stage at least, is 
meant to be construed as a negative term, as an absolute denial that there 


is any “otherness” or element of “distinction” within the One. 


But a significant question then occurs. 


What then do we mean by ‘One’ and how do we fit this Unity into our 
thought? ‘One’ is used in more senses than that of unity of a numerical 
unit or a point: in this sense, the soul, taking away magnitude and 
numerical plurality...But the One is not something else or in the divisible, 
nor is It without parts in the sense of the smallest possible...It must be 
considered as infinite, not by unlimited extension of size or number but by 


the unboundedness of Its power. ‘29 


With this, problems begin to emerge, for as will be evident, Plotinus 
is throughout describing the One in terms of a larger underlying dialect of 
oppositions. 

This dialectic is “the science which can speak about everything in a 
reasoned and orderly way, and say what it is and how it differs from other 
things and what it has in common with them... It discusses good and not 
good, and the things that are classed under good and its opposite, and 
what is eternal and not eternal, with certain knowledge about everything 
and not mere opinion.”'*° Thus, all distinctions whatsoever are rendered 
as oppositions, or, in the more forceful rhetoric of Plotinus, “Distinction is 
opposition.” '*' The essence of the dialectic, in the case of the One, at 


” 192 or rather, their reduction to 


least, is “the reconciliation of opposites 
absolute sameness and unity: to identify. 

In stating this, however, the One thus is seem to take on positive 
characteristics. As dialectic is the means of drawing distinctions by means 


of opposition, the process can be reversed, and used to produce ever- 
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more-encompassing unities out of underlying dialectical oppositions, and 
the structure of reality is revealed to be “a progress from lower unities to 
higher unities” such that “there must be, at the top of the ascent, an 
absolute unity, a perfect simplicity, above all differentiation.”"°° Put 
differently, the One is only One by the relationship of opposition to the 
Many; It is infinite only by opposition to the finite, absolute only by 
opposition to the relative, and simplicity only by opposition to the 
compound. In short, the One needs The Many because it is dialectically 
dependent upon the Many, the Finite, and the Relative, otherwise It will 
not be the One at all. At the other end of the dialectical chain, is matter 
itself (UAn), the “uttermost emanation from the One”. Thus, since the One 
is the Good, matter, predictably, is evil. We thus have the following 


scheme: 
Beyond <— Being 
One <> Many 
Good — Evil 


Simplicity <> Complexity 


Infinite > Finite 


Spirit - Matter 


Thus, when Plotinus states that the One is “beyond being” he might 
be construed to mean that the One is utterly transcendant, but a more 
likely interpretation is that he means that the One is beyond the 
distinctions of beings and the categories applied to them. Thus, put in a 
different way, the “simplicity” of the One means that any categories, when 


used of It, are reduced to ontological identity with any other category used 
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of It. The different names of the One do not, therefore, correspond to 
distinct underlying realities, but to One reality. In the apt words of the 
liberal Protestant theologian of he Second Europe, Paul Tillich, the 
simplicity is “the abyss of everything specific.” '% 

Now let us examine what this means in terms of the three 
categories which we found in evidence in he early Christian patristic ordo 
theologiae. Since the One is “unity throughout”, this means that the 
categories signified by the terms “essence”, “operation”, and “will” lose 
their reality and become merely different names of the same thing. What It 
is (Its essence, or ovoia), What It does (Its operation, or evepyia) and what 
It wills (Its will, or @eAnua) are all absolutely identical. Thus, if one 
functions with a Neoplatonic conception of simplicity within a Christian 
theological system, at some point, that system will evidence a breakdown 
which issues in the reduction of the various Names of God to absolute 
identity. Language itself becomes totally devalued, since all such names 
mean every other name. in this case, “essence”, “will” and “operation” are 
merely names which we ”attribute” to the One, but they do not indicate any 
distinctions within It which really exist and which are not, therefore, the 
same. 

From this, Plotinus deduces another metaphysical consequence of 
the simplicity. Since the One’s Essence and Will are absolutely the same 
Thing, and since it stands in dialectically necessary relationship to the 
Many, It must produce the Many which, moreover, are somehow effusions 
of Its essence; their only difference from it is that the Many are simply less 
“simple”: the difference is “quantitative”, not “qualitative.” By the same 
token, the One has no free will in the matter, since free will implies the 
existence of real things to choose between. And since distinction is 
opposition, any exercise of free choice is impaled on the horns of a moral 
dialectic: all choices are between good and evil, not between different 
alternative goods. The One, paradoxically, is free precisely because It, 


being One, is not impaled on the horns of this dilemma. 
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This being said, the “Many” which are first produced in Plotinus’ 
system are, first, the Nous, or “Mind”(voud), and secondly, the World-Soul 
(WUXN KOOWIKN). The first production of the One must be Mind, since 
Mind’s most basic operation is that of dialectical opposition: It knows itself. 
And, in similar fashion, the World Soul is a further declension from the 
“two-thirds simplicity” of the Mind precisely in that It is the knowledge of 
the Mind knowing Itself. In effect, Plotinus is simply “demythologizing” 
Gnosticism, with its various intermediary entities between God and 
creation by dressing up the “hierarchy of beings” in chique and sleek 
philosophical language. There are certain unique structures of Plotinus’ 


version of this chain of being: 


(1). The Mind, or Nous, is subordinate to the One because it is 
caused by It, while the One is Uncaused; 

(2). The World-Soul, being the knowledge produced by the Mind 
knowing itself, is therefore produced by the Mind, and is 


therefore subordinate to It. 


As a study of Aristotelean metaphysics, therefore, this metaphysical 
universe takes on a definitive three-storied shape — a shape “detected”, 
and profoundly misinterpreted, much later by the Protestant biblical critic 
Rudolph Bultmann'® -- of a tripartite subordinationalism. At the summit is, 
of course, The One, the Uncaused Cause. In the middle is Mind, the 
Cause Cause, and at the bottom is the World Soul, which is cause 
ultimately both by the One, which initiates the dialectical process, and 
mediately by the Mind. 

This whole process of these unfolding “entities”, each of which 
Plotinus calls a “hypostatis” (utmooGaoiZ) is called “emanation”, or 
Tpo00d0~. Thus, when one ascends by dialectic through these 
“hypostases” back to the One, a process he calls “return” (Trepiaywyn) 


following the suggestion of Plato, one does so by fleeing or “turning from” 
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the outer world of matter and multiplicity to the “more simple” interior world 
of the Soul, and thence from there ascends to Mind, and from there, in 
ecstatic moments, one literally loses one’s being and individuality in 
moments of “simplification” (atrywoid) and utter unity with the one. This 
Plotinus calls the “flight of the alone to the alone”.'® In this sense, one can 
even discover that one is, quite literally, the One; the One turns out merely 
to be the soul itself, and the world of “me and what | see” are its 
projections onto the screen of matter. 

But the inherent dualism and chameleon-like flexibility of his 
dialectical system is manifest not only on the vertical axis, but on the 
horizontal, historical axis as well. It is, indeed, the subsequent history of 
Neoplatonism which demonstrated the interior contradictions of the 
system, contradictions which, on the dialectical basis of One opposed to 
Many, on the “either-or” basis, are irresolvable. If, for example, because of 
Its simplicity, all acts of the One are acts of Its essence, then the Many 
which It produces are not essentially distinct from It. In this deduction, the 
One is simply another name for the All, and one ends with Pantheistic 
constructions of the Neoplatonic dialect, as will occur later in the 


Neoplatonism of Porphyry, ‘°° 


upon whom, of course, St. Augustine will 
base his understanding of Neoplatonism. On the other hand, what is to 
prevent one from deducing more new constituent “hypostases” within the 
system, each causing, with the One, an infinite series of new beings, each 
progressively less “simple”? Moreover, what if there is a further One 
above the One? This wing of the dialectical construction of Neoplatonism 
will be pursued by the so-called “magical” schools, such as that of 
lamblichus. ‘°° The dialectic of oppositions, in alliance with this 
conception of simplicity, thus reduces the subsequent history of 
Neoplatonism to two opposing camps, on the one hand, the “pantheistic” 
school which reduced everything to the One, and on the other, the 
“polytheistic” school which multiplies the constituents of the system to a 


potential infinity. Consequently, whenever the Neoplatonic conception of 
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simplicity is in operation, the following consequences will occur at some 
point in the system: 
(1). The devaluing of metaphysical categorical symbols by their 
reduction to absolute identity, in the form of: 
(2). Equation of the Names of God; 
(3).Equation of the essence, will, and operation(s) of God; and 
therefore 
(a).A system where God is effectively denied free choice; and 
(b). Where free choice is defined in terms of moral oppositions 
which exist between all choices absolutely, thus producing 
irresolvable conflicts of “predestination” and “free will’; and 
(4). A tendency to produce a three-fold subordinationalism of basic 
constituents; 
(5). A tendency to reduce constituents to absolute unity; 
(6). A tendency to multiply constituents ad infinitum; 
(7). A definition of the Unity of God in positive terms entailing all the 
above; 
(8). A definition of the Unity of God in impersonal terms; 
(9). A system where abstract impersonal Unity transcends Personal 


Multiplicity in its emphasis. 


The “Origenist Problematic”: The Divine Side 


We may now return to our examination of Origen’s theology, the 
derivation of its famous “Problematic”, and the outbreak of the crisis of the 
First Hellenization. We first observe that Origen’s “simple God” is defined 
and conditioned by the very same dialectical oppositions which informed 


Plotinus’: 


That simple and wholly mental existence can admit not delay or hesitation 


in any of its movements or operations; for if it did so, the simplicity of its 
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divine nature would appear to be limited and impeded by such an 
addition, and that which is the first principle of all things would be found to 
be composite and diverse, and would be many and not one; since only 
the species of deity, if | may so call if, has the priviledge of existing apart 


from all material intermixture. 13 


Here one must not carefully Origen’s use of the neuter pronoun “It” 
to describe a God Whom, when he worships, he addresses as “He”. The 
“something else” for which we have been searching is now revealed 
precisely as this “simple deity”. A second salient point emerges, and this is 
the use of the term “deity” or “godhead” (8e0cnZ). Here the term is shorn of 
all personal references it had come to acquire in the more traditional of the 
Fathers and other ecclesiastical writers. For them, the term denoted 
precisely the fact that the consubstantial divine essence, which the Three 
Persons of the Trinity have, is to be referred to a “head”, or to a source 
and origin, namely, the Father, Who is thus understood to be the Personal 
locus of the essential unity of God. But in Origen, that essential unity is 
now capable of being torn from that personal locus, precisely because the 
conception of “simplicity” will allow it, nay, even requires it. 

Thus, if Origen is functioning with the Neoplatonic conception of 
simplicity, then it will be impossible for him to distinguish the operations of 
the divine essence from the Persons. He will have either to reduce all 
these distinctions to absolute unity, as did Prophyry, or, in order to 
maintain the distinctions of Persons, do so by subordinating them. This 
dialectical dilemma is reproduced by Origen in a most famous statement. 
Referring again to God the Father as both Father (Person) and Creator 
(operation), he says, “Now as one cannot be a father apart from having a 
son, nor a lord apart from holding a possession or a slave, so we cannot 
call God almighty if there are none over whom He can exercise his 
power.”'°8 If there be so, then God’s “godness” as it were, must be 


dialectically dependent upon the existence of the universe, just as 
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Plotinus’ One had to have the Many standing over against It in order for It 
to be the One. In the very next sentence, Origen does in fact make this 
deduction: 


Accordingly, to prove God is almighty we must assume the existence of 
the universe. For if anyone would have it that certain ages, or periods of 
time, or whatever he cares to call them elapsed during which the present 
creation did not exist, he would undoubtedly prove that in those ages or 
periods God was not almighty, but that he afterwards became almighty 
from the time when he began to have creatures over whom he could 
exercise power...But if there was no time when he was not almighty, 
there must always have existed the things in virtue of which he was 
almighty; and there must always have existed things under his sway, 


which own him as their ruler. '%° 


Again, one detects not so much the operation of Scriptural or 
traditional theological principles, but of principles of Neoplatonism: as God 
is simplicity itself, so creation is multiplicity itself, or, in Origen’s twist of the 
dialect, God is omnipotent because there is something over which He can, 
so to speak, “lord it over”. 

But this means in turn that, if God was always almighty, then 
creation always had to exist, there being no creation in the Christian sense 
of a definite beginning in, and of, time. This, indeed, is the deduction 
Origen goes on to make: 


We can therefore imagine no moment whatsoever when that power was 
not engaged in acts of well-doing. Whence it follows that there always 
existed objects of well-doing, namely, God’s works or creatures, and that 
God, in the power of His providence, was always dispensing His blessing 
among them...it follows plainly from this that at no time was God not 


Creator, nor Benefactor, nor Providence. 7°° 


In other words, God’s essence is eternal. But His essence, 
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according to the neoplatonic simplicity, is the same thing as any of its 
operations. Therefore, the operations are eternal. But herein lies the 
dilemma that has been haunting us all along: if God’s operations are 
eternal, and always acts of his essence and no different from it, then not 
only is creation eternal, but it is also in fact not essentially different than 
His essence. Moreover, it will be impossible to distinguish between the 
eternal generation of the son on the one hand, and the eternal production 
of creation on the other, since both are acts both of essence and of will 
(which are really, after all, the same thing). This dialectical dilemma 
Origen reproduces in what will become the basis for the breakout of the 
crisis of the First Hellenization, a statement which itselp is the logical 


underpinning of the heresy of Arianism: 


Let the man who dares to say ‘There was a time when the Son was not’ 


understand that this is what he will be saying, ‘once wisdom did not exist, 
» 201 


and word did not exist, and life did not exist. 

Thus, because the philosophical conception of simplicity has been 
assumed to be an adequate definition of the theological and revealed unity 
of the Christian God, there is no difference between “Fatherhood” and 
“Creatorhood”, or “Sonship” and “Creaturehood”. Consequently, if one 
operated within the confines of this culturally conditioned theology, yet 
were inclined to take a “traditional” view that Christ was God, one had to 
affirm the eternity of the world, for only that would allow Christ’s person to 
be eternal. On the other hand, if one operated within the confines of this 
culturally conditioned theology, yet were inclined to take a “traditional” 
view that creation was created, that it really began to be, then perforce 
one also had to maintain that Christ was not eternal, and therefore not 
God even in the sense of eternity. The latter option, of course, was that 
pursued by the first great classic heresiarch, Arius. 


Thus, the point of contact, of “synthesis”, in the crisis of the First 
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Hellenization is exhibited to be in the doctrine of God. And all along, the 
Christian and Hellenic notions of the unity of God had become confused, 
with the Christian understanding of it being defined, and hence, 
subordinated, to the philosophical and pagan, because the Monarchy of 
the Father has been defined not in persona, but abstract, dialectical, 
philosophical, and impersonal terms. A “God-in-general”, a species of 
philosophical monotheism, has been presupposed in order to make 
certain deductions about he revealed data. 

With this supremacy of the idea of “God” in Origen’s system we can 
now detect the basis of the inversion of the Pastristic ordo theologiae of 
Persons, operations, essence, to the philosophical one of Essence, 
attributes, persons. Thus, behind the Christian veneer of terminology, 


Origen’s system is actually this: 


(1). There is one simple deity; 

(2).Because this simple deity is simple in the Neoplatonic sense, 
philosophy and theology are handmaids; 

(3).Because “the Deity” is simple, there is no distinction between 
essence, will, and activity in It; 

(4).Creatorhood equals Fatherhood; 

(5).Predestination equals foreknowledge; 

(6 

( 


7 


.Justice equals Mercy; 


~Sr wars (Tia 


.Because one of the Deity’s operations is “being almighty”, the 
creation must be eternal, because the world is impossible 
without God, and God is impossible without the world; 7°'@ 

(8). And finally, because operations are the essence (since it is 


simple), the Persons are thus operations. 


But these conclusions were fraught with difficulties for the Christian. 
Holy Scripture and Tradition admitted of no such limited, dialectically 


conditioned divine sovereignty, much less the implication that the Persons 
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of the Son and Holy Spirit were creatures, howsoever “eternal” they may 
have been in Origen’s understanding Indeed, Origen’s system reveals him 
to be the greatest and most sophisticated of the Gnostics, for throughout, 


all of the Gnostic tactics and techniques of subversion are in evidence. 


The “Origenist Problematic”: The Creaturely Side: 


The Pre-Existence of Souls, the Fall, The 
Apokatastasis, and Free Will 


In the quotation by Origen which began this section, it was seen 
that he viewed God as but a more particular example of a general 
category of “incorporeal beings”, themselves eternal, but perhaps being 
“Lite” versions with one only ten per cent poly-unsaturated simplicity itself. 
It is this creaturely side to the Origenist Problematic which is often 
overlooked, but it should not be, for it is every bit as crucial as the “divine 
side”. 

Creatures, since they stand in dialectical opposition to God, 
possess free choice, where He does not. And in this, Origen finds a new 
cosmological, and historiographical, principle: 


Before the ages minds were all pure, both demons and souls and angels, 
offering service to God and keeping His commandments. But the devil, 
who was one of them, since he possessed free-will, desired to resist God, 
and God drove him away. With him revolted all the other powers. Some 
sinned deeply and became demons, others less and became angels; 
others still less and became archangels; and thus each in turn received 
the reward for his individual sin. But there remained some souls who had 
not sinned so greatly as to become demons, nor on the other hand so 
very lightly as to become angels. God therefore made the present world 
and bound the soul to the body as a punishment...For if...souls had no 
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pre-existence, why do we find some new-born babes to be blind, when 
they have committed no sin, while others to be born with no defect at all? 
But it is clear that certain sins existed before the souls, and as a result of 


these sins each soul receives a recompense in proportion to its deserts. 
202 


As with Gnostic systems, the hierarchy of beings is introduced as a 
means of explaining evil in the world, thus, the diversity of the world in 
Origen’s system is tied dialectically to the sinful exercise of free choice in 
the pre-existence world of souls.7°? He puts it this way:” Now since the 
world is so very varied and comprises so great a diversity of rational 
beings, what else can we assign as the cause of its existence except the 
diversity in the fall of those who decline from unity in dissimilar ways?”°™ 

This is the other component of the origin of creaturely diversity and 
evil: the relative degree of declension from the pre-existence state of 
“unity”, what Origen calls the “Henad”, in which they existed. Souls 
existed, in other words, as “quasi-components” of the simplicity of Goad. 
Thus, God is implicated in the production of evil on account of the 
assumed simplicity because any operations of God ad extra or “outside 
Himself’ are perforce moral lapses. 

Consequently, a further dilemma ensues. Since God is immutable 
He is utterly at rest. Creatures, on the other hand, are (as one might 
expect) mutable and in a state of constant Motion, or Kinesis (Kivnoic) and 
Becoming (co yivoual). They begin in a state of Rest, or Stasis (ocaoid), 
then move from that state (Kivnoic), and come into being, or Becoming, or 
Genesis (To yivoyal).7°° Creatures must thus always be exercising the sort 
of Motion and dialectically-conditioned free choice as dictated by his 
system in order for them to be creatures. 

Thus, while there can arise a condition where all creatures return to 
God, that is, to simplicity and immutable fixity in God, they remain, for 


Origen the Christian, creatures, and are thus capable of movement of 
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choice. But since choice is dialectically conditioned and defined, this 
means that they may again fall. °° Thus, while on the one hand Origen, in 
one significant passage, wants to maintain that creatures possess the use 
of choice in eternity in such fashion that they cannot sin, their choices 
being conditioned by God, 7” his “simple Deity” admits of no real 
distinctions to which different choices may be directed, and thus, creatures 
must, if they exercise it, inevitably fall again.2°° Consequently, Origen can 
and does conceive of the historical process itself as a dialectical process 
stretching on into an infinitely recurring series of Stasis, Kinesis, and 
Genesis. 

It remained for St. Athanasius the Great, Patriarch of Alexandria, *°° 
to examine the presupposition of simplicity itself, and begin the process of 
refuting each of its implications. In so doing, he began a process of 
terminological transformation which itself is misunderstood by the 
historiography of the Second Europe. 


St. Athanasius and the Refutation of the Crisis of the 
First Hellenization: Arianism 


Let us begin by citing Quasten, at length, as an example of the sort 


of interpretation common to the historiography of the Second Europe: 


The victory of Constantine at the Milvian Bridge (313) constitutes the 
turning-point in the history of the early Church. It marks the end of pagan 
Rome and inaugurates the Christian Empire. 

Thus the Church enters a new era as does her science, her liturgy, 
and her art. The period of the great Church Fathers begins, the golden 
age of ecclesiastical literature. The Christian writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries are at liberty to devote their talents to causes other than 
defense of the Church against the pagans. The development of 
ecclesiastical science is the distinctive feature of this epoch. Free from 
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external oppression, the Church dedicates herself to the preservation of 
her doctrine from heresy and to the definition of her main dogmas. It is 
the age of the great ecumenical councils and its salient characteristic, the 
effect of the Christological disputes, is intense activity in theology... 

There is...a second element that contributed to the achievements of 
Christian literature in the post-Constantinian period. The victory of the 
Christian religion is accompanied by wholesale assimilation of secular 
learning and education and unrestricted appropriation of traditional literary 
forms. Thus the classical authors of the Greek Church like Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzua combine excellent 
theological training with Hellenistic culture, with brilliant eloquence and a 
mastery of style learnt in the ancient schools and academies. A Christian 
humanism was born in which ecclesiastical literature reached its 
perfection. 

The freedom of worship granted by Constantine resulted very soon 
in mass conversion...The great danger was that there might be a 
lowering of Christian morals and spirituality and an insufficient change of 
heart and mind. To offset this, the world Church produced monasticism, 
which renounces the world and advocates a life of asceticism and 
mysticism. In the beginning, the new movement strongly against all 
attempts at Christian humanism and against any intermarriage between 
classical culture and Christian religion. Manual labor and prayer were 
recommended rather than sacred silence and literary activity in the 
earliest communities of cenobites. As time went on, this attitude toward 
learning and literature changed completely. On the contrary, many 
monasteries became cradles of theology and Christian philosophy and 
not a few of their inhabitants took an active part in the dogmatic 
controversies of their times. Furthermore the rise of monasticism created 
an entirely new type of Christian literature. Lives of famous monks and 
anecdotes about the sayings and doings of the most renowned solitaries 
and abbots were composed, ascetical manuals were written in order to 
promote spiritual perfection and explain the special duties of the monk. 
The founders of monasticism drew up disciplinary rules and regulations. 
Once again the East was the place of origin of this genre: it was Egypt 
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that instituted the monastic life. 

The school of Alexandria, which reached its peak under Origen, saw 
as second spring in the fourth century. Following in the main the impulse 
and ideas of its great master, it nevertheless free itself from some of his 
errors...Thus, there is a difference between the elder and younger 
members of this school. Since Arius and other heretics made every effort 
to prove their erroneous opinions from Scripture, the Neo-Alexandrine 
School in order to refute them, adopted in all polemical and theological 
discussions and controversies the historico-grammatical interpretation 
which had always been advocated by the School of Antioch. The 
allegorical method had proved insufficient for such purposes. The leader 
of this new school was St. Athanasius, the defender of the faith against 
Arius. Its most brilliant disciples were Eusebius of Caesarea, the three 
Cappadocians, Didymus the blind, Hesychius of Jerusalem, and Cyril of 
Alexandria, the protagonist of orthodoxy against Nestorius. 

During this time the School of Antioch reached the height of its fame, 
while Diodorus of Tarsus was its head. He and his great disciples St. 
John Chrysostom, Meletius of Antioch, Theodore of Mopsuestia, upheld 
the principles of its founder Lucian, who laid great stress on a literal 
understanding of the biblical text and a historical and grammatical study 
of its sense. However, the rationalistic tendencies of this school, which 
tried to eliminate the element of mystery from Christian doctrine, brought 
a number of its representatives into conflict with the traditional teaching of 
the Church. Arius, a disciple of its founder, Lucian, was not the only 


heretic who received his theological training at Antioch. ean 


Reading this quotation carefully, a certain generalized set of 

implications can be detected. 

(1). If there be a Hellenization of Doctrine and Christian Culture, 
this is due in part because of Constantine’s conversion and the 
Christianization of the Empire. Thus, the question of the actual 
sincerity of the conversion and its motivations becomes crucial 


for historiography, one tied intimately to the question of 
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“Hellenization” and to the understandings of it that each Europe 
gives.*"" 

(2).The old problem of the relationship of theology and 
philosophical culture thus assumes a new dimension: what is 
the relationship of Church and Empire(State)? 

(3).Notably, monasticism as a reaction to the forces impelling 
toward Hellenization arises precisely in the East, where, as we 
shall argue, it exerts a profound influence on the rejection of 
Hellenization by the First Europe. Monasteries became “literary 
centres,” but this cannot be construed in a univocal sense which 
is true in both East and West. The fact that Quasten implies 
such a univocal sense is thus a function of his own inherited 
Second European historiographical tradition. 

(4).The most significant aspect of this quotation exhibits the 
confusion of the Second Europe’s historiography, a confusion 
which t attempts to resolve by relying too heavily on the 
theological schools of Antioch and Alexandria. This confusion is 
evident in the fact that he states that both Arius and Athanasius 
rely upon a similar exegetical method, and that Arius’, and by 
implication, his heresy’s, ultimate roots are found in the literal 
reading of Scripture of “school” of Antioch, while the traditional 
view of Athanasius is somehow dependent upon the lingering 
influence of (Origenistic?) “allegory” and “Platonism” in 
Alexandria. We have seen, however, that Arius’s roots derive 


directly from Origen’s neoplatonically formulated problematic. 


We thus propose in this section to argue a very different thesis: the 
controversy between Arius and St. Athanasius is not a controversy 
between Arius and St. Athanasius is not a controversy between 
representatives of two theological schools more or less debating the finer 


points of Greek grammar and historiography, but a controversy over the 
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specifically adopted doctrine of simplicity, its dialectical method, and its 
applicability or non-applicability to the exposition of Scripture and Christian 
doctrine. Thus, Arius stands in the long pedigree of Hellenizers that began 
with the Gnostics Valentinus, Basilides, Ptolemy and Marcion, the 
Apologists Athenagoras and Justin, the Latin writer Tertullian, and the two 
great Alexandrians Clement and Origen. By the same token, Athanasius 
stands in the long line of traditional expositors of doctrine, reaching back 
through Irenaeus, to Clement of Rome and Ignatius of Antioch. We are 
therefore not dealing with “schools” or regions or methods, but with two 
very diverging sets of assumptions about the relationship of philosophy 
and theology that have been at work since the beginning. Alexandria is 
only the final focal point for these movements. Thus, we are in complete 
agreement with Quasten when he writes “This city (of Alexandria)...is the 
birthplace of the greatest heresy of Christian antiquity which attempted to 
substitute philosophical principles and methods for revealed truths.”?'* 
Beyond wanting to have his cake of philosophically baked “scientific 
theology” and to eat it too, we shall have occasion in the second part of 
these essays to recall Quasten’s words when the Augustinian 
Hellenization transforms the papacy from the first bishopric in 
Christendom into the shrill and blasphemous institution of the infallible 
pontifex maximus of the world’s largest Gnostic mystery religion. 

The essence of Arius’ heresy consisted in his definition of the divine 
essence of God by the personal characteristic of the Father: 
Unbegotteness. Thus, the core of his heresy relies on indentifying Person 
and Nature, on the basis of the fact that if God is simple, the two must be 
the same Thing. On this basis, anything which originates from the Father 


cannot be God. Thus, as Quasten puts it: 


The logos hold a middle place between God and the world. God created 
Him to be the instrument of creation. The Holy Spirit is the first of the 


creatures of the Logos. He is still less than God the Word. 7'% 
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Thus, having defined the essence of deity as the Father’s property 
of causality, by the Monarchy itself, the Logos only “shares” some of the 
deity of the Father, but is not fully and perfectly God Himself. Arius thus 
faithfully reproduces Origen’s “First, Second, and Third Gods”*"* as it in 
turn faithfully reproduces the subordination of Plotinus’ One, Nous, and 
World-Soul, or as Quasten puts it: “the false views (of Arius) are closely 
connected with Neoplatonic theories, still current at the time, of 
intermediaries between God and the world, among which many were thus 
already prepared to class the God of the Christians.“ 2° 
(1).Arius’s heresy is now acknowledged to derive from 
Neoplatonism (and thus Quasten has contradicted himself 
again), leading one to conclude that Arius derives his heresy 
both from an “Antiochian Literalism” wedded to that philosophy; 

(2).It produces a three-storied subordination of the Spirit to the 
Logos to the Father, which in turn is based upon 

(3). The definition of the divine essence as simple in the Neoplatonic 
sense, which produces 

(4).The confusion of the Father’s personal characteristic of 
Monarchy with the divine essence; and that 


(5).This structure, according to Quasten, is heretical. 


Part of the groundwork of the refutation of Arius’ system lies with 
the work of Didymus the Blind.?"© It is he who first proposes the now 
classic formula that God is “one in essence, three in hypostases” (ula 
OUOIA, TPEIG UTTOOTAOEIG). The reasons, however, that he did so are 
illuminative: “There is but one operation where there is but one substance 
(ouoia), because whatever are homoousia (oyoouoia, “consubstantial”, 
ed.) with the same substance, have likewise the same operations.”*"” In 
other words, Didymus has reverted to the traditional ordo theologiae of 


Persons, operations, and essence: different Persons exhibiting the same 
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operations must be consubstantial (of the same identical essence), 7'° It 


remained for St. Athanasius, °"? however, to draw from this traditional 
method the insights necessary to defeat Arianism and begin the process 
of overturning the First Hellenization. This work is focused in his three 
classic dogmatic treastises, Three Discourses Against the Arians, the 
Letter to Adelphius, and the Letter Concerning the Decrees of the Council 
of Nicea.?*° 

Athanasius is quite atuned to the implications and ultimate logical 
pedigree of Arianism, tracing it to the Valentinian and Marcionite forms of 
Gnosticism. **' Part of his refutation is based in this perception, as well 
shall see, but part is also based on various non-controversial aspects of 
his theological formulations. He, like Irenaeus before him, has a 
recapitulational understanding of Christology and human deification.”“* He 
also clearly teaches that there is only one Person in the Incarnate Son and 
Word i.e., he teaches a “unitary subject” Christology.°”° 

But it is with his refutation of Arianism and Hellenization that we are 
here concerned. This is centered around five points: (1) The Refutation of 
the Simplicity and its Identity of the Father’s Monarchy as a Definition of 
the Divine Essence, (2) The Refutation of the Simplicity and its Identity of 
Will and Essence in God, (3) The Refutation of Simplicity and its Identity of 
Will and Object of Will (4) The Restoration of the Pastristic Ordo theolgiae 
and a focus on “Son” and not “Logos”, (5) The Homoousion Formula. We 


shall consider these seriatim. 


(1) The Refutation of the Simplicity and its Identity of the 
Father’s Monarchy as a Definition of the Divine 
Essence (The Refutation of the Polytheistic Implication 
of the Neoplatonic Dialectic of Oppositions) 


Proceed we then to consider the attributes of the Father, and we shall 
come to know whether this Image is really His. The Father is eternal, 
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immortal, powerful, light, King, Svereign, God, Lord, Creator, and Maker. 
These attributes must be in the Image, to make it true that he ‘that hath 
seen’ the Son ‘hath seen the Father’. If the Son be not all this, but, as the 
Arians consider, originate, and not eternal, this is not a true image of the 
Father, unless indeed they give up shame, and go on to say, that the title 
of Image, given to the Son, is not a token of a similar essence, but His 
name only..However, such the Arians wishing Him to be, devised for 
themselves arguments such as this; -- ‘If the Son is the Father’s offspring 
and Image and is like in all things to the Father, then it necessarily holds 
that as He is begotten, so he begets, and He too becomes father of a 
son. And again, he who is begotten from Him, begets in his turn, and so 
on without limit; for this is to make the Begotten like Him that begat 
Him’...if the God be as man, let Him become also a parent as man, so 
that His Son should be father of another, and so on in succession one 
from another, till the series they imagine grows into a multitude of 


gods. 74 


The Arians knew this would be unacceptable to their opponents, 
since it implied polytheism. But his is precisely the point, says Athanasius: 
God is not man, because His essence is unknowable, therefore it is 
impossible to define that essence by the simplicity and hence even by the 
personal distinguishing characteristic of the Father, i.e., His monarchy. 
Athanasius has, it is to be noted, not so much refuted the Arian 
presupposition of simplicity, as opposed his own very traditional 
presupposition against it, and then drawn its inevitable implication: person 
and essence are not the same thing: there are ultimate and irreducible 


categorical distinctions in God. 


(2) The Refutation of the Simplicity and its Identity of 
Will and Essence in God: The Restoration of the Pastristic Ordo 
Theologiae and a Focus on “Son” and not “Logos” 


One of these irreducible categorical distinctions is that between 
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essence and will: 


For (the Arians) say, since what the Father wills, the Son wills also, and is 
not contrary either in what He thinks or what He judged, but is in all 
respects concordant with Him, declaring doctrines which are the same, 
and a word consistent and united with the Father’s teaching, therefore it is 
that He and the Father are One; and some of them have dared to write as 
well as say this. Now what can be more unseemly or irrational than this? 
For if therefore the Son and the Father are One, and if in this way the 
Word is like the Father, it follows forthwith that the angels, too, and the 
other beings above us, Powers and Authorities, and Thrones and 
Dominions, and what we see, Sun and Moon, and the Stars, should be 
the same as the Son; and that it should be said of them too, that they and 


the Father are One, and that each is God’s Image and Word. eS 


For he who says, ‘The Son came to be at the Divine will,’ has the same 
meaning as another who says ‘Once He was not,’ and ‘The Son came to 
be out of nothing,’ and ‘He is a creature.’ But since they are now 
ashamed of these phrases, these crafty ones have endeavored to convey 
their meaning in another way, putting forth the word ‘will’, as cuttlefish 
their blackness, thereby to blind the simple, and to keep in mind their 


peculiar heresy. 


(But) All (Scripture) everywhere tells us of the being of the Word, but none 
of His being ‘by will,’ nor at all of His making; but the, where | ask, did 
they find will or pleasure ‘precedent’ to the Word of God, unless, forsooth, 
leaving the scriptures, they simulate the perverseness of Valentinus? For 
Ptolemy the Valentinian said that the Unoriginate had a pair of attributes, 
Thought and Will, and first He thought and then He willed; and what He 
thought, He could not put fort, unless when the power of the will was 
added. Thence the Arians, taking a lesson, wish will and pleasure to 


precede the Word. 77° 


If one reads these passages closely, one will discover that the ordo 
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theologiae of Arianism which Athanasius is attacking is this: 

(1) Father-Essence (simplicity and unoriginateness) 

(2) Operation (Thought and Will) 

(3) “Son” and "Word” 

Thus, the scheme reduces, he says, to the same structure as 
Valentinian Gnosticism, since the Father, as Uncaused Cause, causes 
Thought and Will to come forth as “hypostasized attributes”, and They, as 


caused causes, in turn produces the “Son” in the third place: 


Let them name another Christ, rivaling the doctrine of Valentinus; for 
Scripture it is not. And though they fashion another, yet assuredly he too 
comes into being through some one; and so, while we are thus reckoning 
up and investigating the succession of them, the many-headed heresy of 
the Atheists is discovered to issue in polytheism and madness unlimited; 
in the which, wishing the Son to be a creature and from nothing, they 
imply the same thing in other words by pretending the words will and 


pleasure, which rightly belong to things originate and creatures. aan 


He has no difficulty with the distinction of operations (thought and 
will) from the divine essence; his point of contention is the structure of 
Arianism, its ordo theologiae, which, it should be noted, is the inverse of 
the patristic one. 

The Father, accordingly, is the source and root of the Son’s 
personal subsistence, without any mediation, and thus, the Son is wholly 
“of the same identical stuff’ (homoousios) as the Father. Since they both 
are the common essence, they both have all of its natural operations, 
including thought and will. This means that the Father’s monarchy is also 
the personal root of the consubstantiality of the three persons.°”° In order 
of concepts — ordo theologiae — since Persons precede essence, the 
Monarchy of the Father establishes the consubstantiality of the other two 
persons; the “consubstantiality” does not precede the Three Persons. This 


will become even more important for the first of the Cappadocians, St. 
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Basil the Great of Caesaria. 


(3) The Refutation of Simplicity and its Identity of 
Will and Object of Will 


This in turn paves the way for another deduction: the generation of 
the Son from the Father is something proper to God essentially, wheareas 
the creation of the world is something proper to His will. These two 
doctrines, the Arian and the Christian, thus have profound consequences 
for the interpretation of texts. The phrase “God hath highly exalted Him” 
was understood on the one hand by the Arians to mean that Christ was a 
creature. But for Athanasius, following now the patristic ordo theologiae 
with exacting precision, it meant that Christ had both a divine nature and a 
human one, and that the phrase was applicable to the latter. 

Likewise, for the Arians, “the Father is greater than |” meant that 
Christ was a creature in His person, but for the Orthodox, following the 
new insights gained by St. Athanasius from the old ordo theologiae, it 
meant that Christ, in His human nature, was indeed less than God the 
Father, but in His divine Person and nature, was equal absolutely. 

We saw that, in the philosophical system of Plotinus and its 
Christian counterpart in Origen, The One produced a chain of beings that 
were products both of Its essence and of Its will. Since essence and will 


were, in fact, “wholly indistinguishable””“? 


in the One, all emanations of the 
One were effluences of its essence. Put differently, the simplicity meant 
that it became impossible to distinguish between the faculty of will 
(8eAnolc), the act or process of willing (8€Anua) and the object of will 
(8eAnTov); “creation”, the object of will, in the Neoplatonic and Origenist 
scheme had to exist eternally in order that one could call God both Father 
and Almighty Creator. lf the object of the will ceased, the process of 
willing, and the faculty of the will would also, and since the faculty of will 


was on and the same as the essential simplicity of the One Itself, the One 
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would cease to exist. 

But, says Athanasius, God is not “simple” in any sense that would 
allow or compel the identification of the ultimate distinctions that are in 
Him. Thus, the faculty of will, the process of using it, and the object to 
which it is directed, are really distinct: 


A man by counsel builds a house, but by nature he begets a son; and 
what is in building began to come into being at will, and is external to the 
maker; but the son is proper offspring of the father’s essence, and is not 
external to him; wherefore neither does he counsel concerning him, lest 
he appear to counsel about himself. As far then as the Son transcends 
the creature, by so much does what is by nature transcend the will. And 
they, on hearing of Him, ought not to measure by will what is by nature; 
forgetting however that they are hearing about God’s Son, they dare to 
apply human contrarieties in the instance of God. ae 
In other words, to draw a contemporary metaphor, man does not beget 
monkeys, nor monkeys dogs; each species of essence begets after its 
kind; God does not beget less than God. 

We are now in a position to answer a question that has 
dodged all efforts at clarification and resolution thus far: the identification 
of “fatherhood” and “creatorhood” and of “sonship” and “creaturehood”. 
God the Father, if one follow through the logical implications of the 
traditional patristic metaphysical principles Athanasius is reiterating, is 
always Fathr and always Creator, as God the Son is always Son and 
always Creator. Being Creator is a faculty, or operation, of the essence, 
and eternal. 

But the object of that faculty of will is not eternal, since it began to 
be when the faculty was exercised and brought it into existence. Thus, at 
the same time, it is true that the terms “Almighty” and “Lord” and “Creator” 
are consequent upon creation, but one may nevertheless say that God 


always was Almighty, Lord, and Creator, because He always possessed 
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those operations by which creation truly began to be. 

The effect of these principles is sweeping, for it means that the 
entire metaphysical structure resulting from the process of Hellenization is 
being challenged, root and branch. 


(4) The Homoousion Formula 


The celebrated formula of the First Oecumenical Council of Nicaea 
(325) is thus not a definition of the divine essence, for that has regained its 
status in theology of being unknowable and indefinable absolutely. The 
term homoousios (oyooucioc) thus contains no philosophical system 
whatsoever. It means nothing more than its bare significance: “of the 
same essence”, or “consubstantial”. In saying God the Son and God the 
Father are consubstantial, one is confessing that, “whatever it is that 
makes God God — “goodness” — is possessed by the Father and Son, 
each wholly and equally, together.” 
But this raises a final problem, and it is significant that 
Athanasius is alive to the issue. If the Father and Son are consubstantial, 
does this mean that they share the divine essence? No, it does not, says 
Athanasius. Each Person of the Trinity possesses the entirety of the divine 
essence wholly and completely, since it cannot be divided. In short, he 
calls the divine essence “simple”, and uses the term “simplicity” of it. 7°" 
But in his theology, as we have already seen this does not mean that 
Father and Son are the same Person, that the Father and the divine 
essence are the same thing, or that essence, will, and object of will are the 
same thing. The term “simplicity” itself has, then, been transformed, or 
“transignificated”, into a wholly negative symbolic term, employed to 
signify and confess that the divine essence remains, in an eneffable 
manner, wholly indivisible and wholly in each Person without partition, yet 


in such a manner that the Real Distinctions of Persons remains as well: 
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God is therefore both really One in Monarchy and essence, and really 
Three in persons. Moreover, this simplicity also means that all the natural 
operations of the divine essence are distinct both from the essence and 
the Persons, as we have seen. The various eternal operations of God — 
mercy, goodness, justice, and so on — are really distinct from the essence, 
and therefore, they are not identical with each other either. God is thus 
really One in essence, really Manifold in operations, and really Three in 
persons. Moreover, one now detects a final implication of Athanasius’ 
understanding of the homoousion formula and of the traditional ordo 
theologiae: the three “categories” of Persons, operations, essence are 
really distinct categories such that there are three distinct kinds of realities 
in God, and in each case, the names of those terms — Persons, 
operations, and essence — have nothing whatsoever to do with their 
corresponding meanings in any philosophical system. They have 
significance and meaning wholly peculiar to Christian theology. 

So, what may we conclude from this examination of St. Athanasius? 

First, he argues that the interposition of any operation between the 
Father and the Son as a source of the Son destroys the consubstantiality 
of the Son with the Father. 

Secondly, consubstantiality follows the Monarchy of the Father in 
the order of concepts as its inevitable consequence; it does not precede 
discussion of the Persons, because if it did, one would be assigning a 
positive definition of the content of the divine essence, which is 
unknowable absolutely. It therefore cannot be defined even by the 
Monarchy of the father. 

Thirdly, any theological system which does define deity by the 
Father’s property of Uncaused Causation can only do so by confusing the 
categories of Person and Nature (or essence), which cannot be confused. 


Fourthly, terms such as “essence,” “attribute” or “operation” and 
even “Persons” are not to be taken as containing positive philosophical 


meanings, but only as confessing of the different types of reality in God 
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according to their placement in the patristic ordo theologiae. 

Fifthly, the term “simplicity” itself is, in his hands, transformed; 
emptied of its philosophical implications, it becomes a wholly negative 
term of confession of the “inpartibility’ of the divine essence. This is 
crucial, for if, at any point, one does inherit a tradition where God has 
been defined, at any of the above categorical points, in terms of an 
unreconstructed Hellenistic philosophical conception, then perforce on will 
be impelled to misinterpret their occurrence in writers who employ them as 
being examples of “Hellenization’, of the importation into Christian 
theology of pagan philosophical conceptions, and of the “marriage” of 
theology and philosophy. Indeed, there were those in Athanasius’ time 
who so understood the term homoousios in just such a sense, and they 
thus rejected it for the very sound reason that it, to them, seemed to imply 
Sabellianism: the erasure of the distinctions of Persons into a kind of 
“Son-Father” (uioTraTep). 

But that story must wait our exposition of the Cappadocians, St. 


Ambrose of Milan, and St. Hilary of Poitiers, in the next chapter. 
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IV. THE DECONSTRUCTION OF THE FIRST HELLENIZATION: 
FROM THE CAPPADOCIANS TO THE EVE OF CHALCEDON 


A. General Remarks 


The destruction of the First Hellenization that was accomplished so 
vigorously by St. Athanasius was not about to go quietly into the outer 
darkness without a prolonged and difficult intellectual and spiritual warfare. 
Indeed, at every point at which it could conceivably gain reentrance into 
the fabric of Christian dogmas, it attempted to do so, and at every such 
point, it had to be thoroughly refuted. This task began with the theological 
synthesis accomplished by the great Cappadocian fathers in the Greek- 
speaking east — St. Basil the Great of Czesarea,”°* St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, whom the First Europe gives the title “the Theologian”,“*° and 
St. Gregory of Nyssa** — and the great Latin-speaking fathers, Sts. 
Ambrose of Milan”? and Hilary of Poitiers.2°° One would err if one were to 
interpret the work of these fathers as separate accomplishments, a 
phenomenon encountered all too often in the popular historiography both 
of the First and of the Second Europes. It is, rather, one synthesis, as any 
cursory examination of the hagiagraphical tradition of the First Europe’s 
Church will evidence. More importantly, the inclusion of the two Latin 
Fathers is deliberate, for they, more than any others, will become for the 
Second Europe’s post-Augustinian historiography the focal points of a new 
historical revisionism. Care will be taken here to demonstrate that they 
are, therefore, hardly “proto-Augustinian” father who follow some “Latin 
model” of the Trinity that is distinct in its form and outlines from an alleged 
“Eastern” or “Greek” one. They, more than anyone else, testify to the 
universality of the pre-Augustinian patristic ordo theologiae. Our 


examination must, at this crucial juncture, consequently be more 
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painstaking and deliberate, as a misstep here will nullify our subsequent 


inquiries. 


B. The Cappadocian Synthesis 


1. St. Basil of Czeesarea and the Refutation of Eunomianism 


St. Basil’s refutation of Eunomianism, a hardened and more 
systematic form of Arianism, occurs in a work entitled Three Books Contra 


Enomius.2°” 


In our presentation of his argument, we are utilizing and 
summarizing the excellent, but sadly unpublished, study and master’s 
dissertation of Fr. Michael Butler for the University of Dallas, The 
Refutation of Eunomius’ Doctrine of God in St. Basil the Great’s Contra 
Eunomium. At every step throughout this section, one must recall that the 
summary of arguments presented follows Fr. Michael’s presentation very 
closely. Citations of the texts will, however, be noted from more common 
and available sources. If there has been any error or misunderstanding of 


his work in this presentation, the fault lies wholly with me. 


A. The First Eunomian Principle and the First Appearance of the “of” 


Equals “from” Argument 


The crucial factor which distinguishes Arianism and Eunomianism 
is that the Arian heresy did not, formally, at least, accept the doctrine of 
the intelligibility of the divine essence, even though that was the 
implication of their system. With Eunomianism, however, the doctrine of 
the intelligibility of the divine essence is erected into a cardinal assumption 
of the system. As Eunomius put it, “| know God as well as He knows 


Himself.”°°° 
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In Eunomianism, the tendencies to interpose certain divine 
attributes between the Father and the Son are hardened and crystallized 


into a five-storied structure, as follows: 


(1) Father-essence 

(2) Energy, or operation (the “will” of the “Father” which “begets” the 
“Son”) 

(3) Son (The object of the “Father’s” “Will”) 

(4) Energy, or operation (the “will” of the “Son” in spirating the 
Spirit) 

(5) The Holy Spirit (the object of the “will” of the “Son”) 


For this illustration one may see that another principle of the 
Eunomian version of Arianism is that there is, as per its assumptions of 
the Neoplatonic simplicity,°°° an identification of the attributes or 
operations as regards the divine essence, but a subordinationist ordering 
of then as regards each other. In this second sense, Eunomius, much like 
the later Mediaeval scholastic and Protestant theology, distinguishes within 
the category of operations or attributes between two kinds of attributes or 
operations, primary attributes, which are “essential” and belong properly to 
the “Father-essence-energy” and those which are secondary, that is, 
derived from other attributes (Son-energy, Spirit-energy). Thus, in 
Eunomianism, the “Persons” of the “Trinity” are but special kinds of 
attributes which exist in relation to each other. 

As regards their mutual identity with respect to the divine and 
simple essence, however, the illustration evidences that the old confusion 
of will and object of will which occasioned Arianism still persists. Seen in 
this way, what distinguishes primary from secondary attributes is precisely 
the distinction between will as a faculty and will as the object of will. 


Because of the complexity of this structure, St. Basil is forced to 
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give greater consideration to the conception of the divine simplicity itself, 
both in the Eunomian and Neoplatonic sense, and it that sense in which 
St. Athanasius understood it. Basically, his arguments hare will center 
upon three principles: (1) there is no logical reason which would compel 
the word “simplicity? to mean always and only what it means in 
Neoplatonism; and (2) simplicity itself is an operation or attribute of the 
divine essence, and therefore is not the divine essence itself; and (3) by 
thus observing the same operation of simplicity at work in the Son and the 
Spirit, they must perforce be concluded to the homoousios — or 
consubstantial with the Father.7“° 


1. St. Basil’s First Refutation: Variant Lanquage Indicates Theology or 
Economy, not Metaphysics: The First Appearance of the “of” Equals “from” 
Argument 


In order to understand the controversy with which St. Basil was 
confronted, one must recall what was stated in the first chapter of these 
essays: Christian doctrine is embodied primarily in its liturgical texts: the 
doctrinal aberrations of heresy as well as the dogmatic confession of 
Orthodoxy must, at some point, be both influenced by, and exercise an 
influence upon, those texts. St. Basil had, during the height of the 
Eunomian controversy, been accused of an innovation in that most 
sensitive area: the Divine Liturgy. He had used a new doxology: “Glory be 
to the Father with the Son together with the Holy Spirit.” It was a 
difference of just four prepositions, but the controversy soon fastened 
upon them. Basil had, of course, adopted his new formulation because it 
was much clearer, and a means of excluding both Arian and Sabellian 
interpretations of the doxology by confessing both the distinction of 
Persons as well as their one divine nature.*"' 

He has chosen this doxology because language was a focal point 


for Eunomian controversialists: 


The petty exactitude of these men about syllables and words is not, as 
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might be supposed, simple and straightforward, nor is the mischief to 
which it tends a small one. There is involved a deep and covert design 
against the true religion... (The Eunomians) have an old sophism, 
invented by Aetius, the champion of this heresy, in one of whose letters 
there is a passage to the effect that unlike things naturally unlike are 
expressed in unlike terms, and conversely, that things expressed in unlike 
terms are naturally unlike. \n proof of this statement he drags in the 
words of the apostle, ‘One God and Father of Whom are all things...and 
one Lord Jesus Christ by Whom are all things.’(I Cor. 8:6) ‘Whatever,’ he 
then goes on, ‘is the relation of these terms to one another, such will be 
the relation of the natures indicated by them; and as the term ‘of Whom’ is 
unlike the term ‘by Whom’, so is the Father unlike the Son. 7“? 


Here one notes the old principle in evidence in the pre-Christian 
Greek philosophies, that of linguistic univocalism, the notion that a given 
set of words or style of language must perforce indicate more or less only 
one underlying thing, in this case, metaphysical natures. This principle 
has amazing longevity; one encounters it in almost the same form later 
with the nineteenth century German biblical critics as one encounters it 
here in Eunomius. 

But there is a certain refinement in Aetius’ thinking when on 
examines why the Eunomians were so attracted to the older doxology. 
For them the different prepositions indicated precisely different natures, 


according to the following scheme: 


of Whom (é€k or Tapa TOV avToV) indicated the Create-Father-essence, or 
Uncaused Cause, the English genitive “of’ here translating the Greek 
ablatival ex and trapa, which is better translated as “out of Whom” or 
“from Whom”. Why English translators should so consistently translate 
this is actually a function of their inherited Augustinian presuppositions, as 


we shall see in Part Two. 


Through or by Whom (dia avrov), indicating the subordinate agency, or 
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caused cause (“by” also often translates both da (“through”) and rapa 
(“by’ and “from”). Again, the choice of English prepositions is not 
accidental or arbitrary but a function of inherited Augustinian theological 


principles, as we shall see. 


in Whom (év avtw) indicating the receptacle, or agency of form (€/60¢), 


i.e., time and space. °° 


“By the term ‘of whom”, says St. Basil, “they wish to indicate the 
creator; by the term ‘through whom’ the subordinate agent or instrument; 
by the term ‘in which’ they mean to shew (sic.) the time or place.”?“* 

But the point of the difference of preposition is not, he says, to 
indicate always truths about God as He is in himself from all eternity 
(Theology, 9€Aoyia), but sometimes to indicate God’s relationship to the 


world (Economy, o/Kovowid). 


We acknowledge that the word of truth has in many places made use of 
these expressions; yet we absolutely deny that the freedom of the spirit is 
in bondage to the pettiness of paganism. On the contrary, we maintain 
that Scripture varies its expression as occasion requires, according to the 
circumstances of the case... But these men, to the end, as we have 
already remarked, that they may establish the difference of nature, have 
laid down the law that this phrase befits the Father alone. This distinction 
they have originally derived from heathen authorities, but here that have 
shown no faithful accuracy of imitation. To the Son they have in 
conformity with the teaching of their masters given the title of instrument, 
and to the Spirit of that of place, for they say in the Spirit, and through the 
Son. But when they apply ‘of whom’ to God, they no longer follow 
heathen example, but go over, as they say, to apostolic usage, as it is 
said, ‘But of him are ye in Christ Jesus,” (| Cor 1:30) and ‘All things of 
God.’ (I Cor 11:12). 


St. Basil’s analysis is subtle, for he is pin-pointing with more 


precision the point of contact, as far as Eunomianism was concerned, 
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between theology and philosophy. It occurred not at the doctrine of god 
the Father; moreover, Eunomianism made use of Hellenistic philosophy at 
the point it began to move from there to consider God the Son and God 
the Spirit. 


2. St. Basil’s Second Refutation: Variant Language Indicates Distinct 
Hypostases, not Different Divine Natures 


Commenting on the Eunomian use of Scripture and the underlying 
principle of linguistic and metaphysical univocalism, Basil points out that 
the words of Scripture “are not the words of a writer laying down a rule, 


but carefully distinguishing the hypostases.” Consequently, 


the object of the apostle in thus writing was not to introduce the diversity 
of nature, but to exhibit the notion of the Father and of the Son as 
unconfounded (i.e., as not simple in the Neoplatonic sense). That the 
phrases are not opposed to each other and do not, like squadrons in war 
marshaled against one another, bring the natures to which they are 
applied into mutual conflict, is perfectly plain from the passage in 
question. The blessed Paul brings both phrases to bear upon one and 
the same subject, in the words ‘of him and through him and to him are all 
things.’ (Romans 11:36) *“° 


Since St. Paul applies all three prepositions to one Person, the 
Eunomian argument that dissimilar terms indicate dissimilar essences 


collapses, since the same subject cannot be in opposition to itself. 


3. St. Basil’s Third Refutation: Scripture is not Consistent in the 
Application of Language to Distinct Hypostases of the Trinity 


One must also note a terminology first employed by Didymus the 
Blind, the word “hypostasis” to designate the three Persons. This word is 
crucial, for precisely the reason that, in Aristotelean philosophy, it meant 


“that which stands under”, or “substance”. In Aristotle it was thus virtually 


synonymous with nature (@voic) and essence (ovoia). His use of it to 
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mean Persons is suggestive, because it implies a kind of “irreducible 
concrete uniqueness” that “stands under”, that is, “prior to,” as distinct 
from and as establishing any conception of essence or natures. In short, 
his use of the term is suggested to him by the patristic ordo theologiae 
itself, and we shall so refer to this category by this term form now on. We 
shall say more in the overall patristic ordo theologiae in a moment. What 
does emerge very clearly is that the term hypostasis in St. Basil, like the 
term essence in St. Athanasius, is shorn of all conceptualizations which it 
bore in Aristotelean philosophy. 

But St. Basil presses the point on the univocity of language as an 


example of a fallacious principle even further: 


It must now be pointed out that the phrase ‘through whom’ is admitted by 
Scripture in the case of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost 
alike. It would indeed be tedious to bring forward evidence of this in the 
case of the Son, not only because it is perfectly well known, but because 
this very point is made by our opponents. We now show that ‘through 
whom’ is used also in the case of God the Father. ‘God is faithful,’ it is 
said, ‘by whom (da) ye were called unto the fellowship of His Son.’ 
(Galatians 4:7) **’ 


He drives the point home: 


For if the difference of language indicates, as we were told, that the 
nature has been changed, then let the identity of language compel our 
adversaries to confess with shame that the essence is unchanged. °° 

In other words, if unlike language expressed unlike natures, then 
the application of all of the different prepositions to all three Hypostases 


indicates that they have the same identical nature. 
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B. The Second Eunomian Principle: Difference of Theological 


Language indicates an Ordo Theologiae 


He then fastens upon the structure, or ordo theologiae of 


Eunomianism itself. 


The grounds of their indignation are these: The Son, according to them is 
not together with the Father, but after the Father. Hence it follows that 
glory should be ascribed to the Father ‘through him,’ but no ‘with him;’ 
inasmuch as ‘with him’ expresses equality of dignity, while ‘through him’ 
denotes subordination. They further assert that the Spirit is not to be 
ranked along with the Father and the Son, but under the Son and the 


Father; not co-ordinated but subordinated; not connumerated, but 
d. 749 


subnumerate 

His refutations here are quite telling. “After’ may be understood in 
three senses, “after” in time, in order, and in dignity. The Son cannot be 
after the Father in time because the Father is Father outside of time, and 
therefore always has the Son.””° Secondly, the Son cannot be second in 
order because it is said that He sits at the right hand of God and is 
therefore, in contradistinction to how the Eunomians understood the 
phrase, omnipresent. Rather, the phrase “right hand of God’ is 
understood to be a metaphor for equality of dignity, which the Son Himself 


asserts.7°" 


1. St. Basil’s First Refutation: Different Names Designate Different 
Energies, not Different Essences, or, “the Category Error” Revisited 


Names such as “Shepherd, King, Physician, Bridegroom, Way, 
Door, Fountain Bread, Axe, and Rock” therefore “do not se forth (the 
Son’s) nature, but, as | have remarked, the variety of the effectual 
workings which, out of His tenderheartedness to His own creation, 
according to the peculiar necessity of each, he bestows upon them that 
need,””°* that is, such names are designations of the second category 
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within the patristic ordo, the operations or energies. Even more important, 
however, they are not Names of Theology, but of Economy. 


2. The “Things around an Essence” (Ta Trep! Thv ovolav) 


As such, these names do not designate the essence itself, but “the 


things around the essence” (Ta TrEp! TNV OVOIAv). 


3. St. Basil’s Second Refutation: The Liturgical Tradition 
Thus, the older doxology for St. Basil indicated Economy, 
while his newer form was meant as a confession of proper Theology. 
Eunomianism, however, took all such statements only in a theological 


sense, thereby confusion Theology and Economy. 


C. St. Basil and the Fixing of Terminological Symbols and 
Conventions: Essence, Energy, Nature, Principle of Nature, 
Hypostasis, Mode of Existence (ouvaia, evepyia, Puaic, Aoyoc 
MUOEWG, UTTOOTAOIC, TOOTTOS UTTAaPEEWS) 


A brief note must be mentioned concerning the crystallization 
of the theological terminology which occurs as a result of St. Basil’s 
refutations of Eunomianism. Every essence, or ovora, is what different 
hypostases have in common. Thus, anything which can be said of several 
hypostases is an essential property, or energy (évepyia), or a “law or 
principle of nature” or “natural rational principle’ (Aoyo¢ @®voikoc). 
Hypostases, however, particularize these in an absolutely unique “mode of 
existence” (rTpoTrog vmapgéews). It will be observed then, that in 


Cappadocian terminological formulation, the terms “hypostasis” and 


“mode of existence” are synonymous, as is the terms “essence”, “nature” 


on the one hand, and “energy” and “natural rational principle”. 
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D. The Trinity versus Arithmetic: Partition, Opposition, and Simplicity 


A final word then must be said about the use of the 
expressions “One” and “Three” and “Unity” and “Trinity” in reference to 
God. For St. Basil, these terms do not indicate anything Neoplatonic or 


arithmetical: 


Count, if you must; but you must not by counting do damage to the 
Faith... We proclaim each of the Hypostases singly; and, when count we 
must, we do not let an ignorant arithmetic carry us away to the idea of a 
plurality of gods. 

For we do not count by way of addition, gradually making increase 
from unity to multitude, and saying one, tow, and three -- nor yet first, 
second, and third... Worshipping as we do God of God, we both confess 


the distinction of persons, and at the same time abide by the Monarchy. 
253 


This is, each Hypostasis is so absolutely unique that it cannot be 
added to the others, because each is so wholly and absolutely distinct: 
there are three, but their uniqueness is such that it cannot be added even 


to produce polytheism. 


E. The Ordo Theologiae, Worship, and the Prohibition of the Anteriority 


of the ovoovoios to the Persons 


By the same token, one may not place the consubstantiality 
prior to the Persons in the ordo theologiae, i.e., one may not begin 
theology at the divine essence, because this would imply partition of the 


essence, and exactly the sort of “addition” that produces polytheism: 


For they maintained that the homoousion set forth the idea both of 
essence and what is derived from it, so that the essence, when divided, 
confers the title of co-essential on the parts into which it is divided. This 
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explanation has some reason in the case of bronze and the coins made 
therefrom, but in the case of God the Father and God the Son there is no 
question of substance anterior or even underlying both: the mere thought 
and utterance of such a thing is the last extravagance of impiety. What 
can be conceived of as anterior to the unbegotten? By this blasphemy 
faith in the Father and the Son is destroyed, for things constituted out of 


one have to one another the relation of brothers. *°* 


The prophetic nature of those last comments will become apparent 
when we come finally to examine the Augustinian Hellenization, for the 
clear implication of Basil’s point is that, by so ordering theology, there 
would be nothing to distinguish the Three Persons at all, and 
consequently, there would be no real Trinity; each Person would become 
“interchangeably Fathers to one another.”°° 
The other danger in such a step is that it makes possible a 


knowledge of God apart from, and prior to, revelation: 


Do you worship what you know or what you do not know? If | answer, | 
worship what | know, they immediately reply, What is the essence of the 
object of worship? Then if | confess that | am ignorant of the essence, 
they turn on me and say, So you worship you know not what. | answer 
that the word to know has many meanings. We say that we know the 
greatness of God, His power, His wisdom, His goodness, His providence 
over us, and the justness of His judgement; but not His very essence... 
For he who denies that he knows the essence does not confess himself 
to be ignorant of God, because our idea of God is gathered from all the 
attributes which | have enumerated. But God, he says, is simple, and 
whatever attribute of Him you have reckoned as knowable is of His 
essence. But the absurdities involved in this sophism are innumerable. 
When all these high attributes have been enumerated, are they all names 
of one essence? And is there the same mutual force in His awfulness 
and His loving kindness, His justice and His creative power, His 
providence and His foreknowledge, and His bestowal of rewards and 
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punishments, His majesty and His providence?... The operations are 
various, and the essence simple, but we say that we know our God from 
His operations, but do not undertake to approach near to His essence, his 


operations come down to us, but His essence remains beyond our reach. 
256 


One notes that St. Basil does not identify any operation which he 
enumerates with the essence itself, and therefore, distinguishes between 
each operation; in short, for him, providence, or predestination, is not the 
same operation as foreknowledge. Thus, his use of the term “simplicity” 
here, like Athansius’, is not Neoplatonic, since the neoplatonic identity of 
operations does not follow from it. One cannot, therefore, ascend from the 
operations to a definition or proof of the existence of the essence, since 
that would be to define the unknowable essence as existence. By 
beginning with the traditional ordo theologiae at the hypostases 
themselves, one excludes the possibility of a natural theology, of a 


knowledge of God apart from and prior to revelation. 


1. Quoovaiog and Quoiovalog 
He is alive as well to the problems which some saw in the word 
“homooousios” or consubstantial. For this party, the word was to be 
rejected, since it appeared to them to mean that there was no real 
distinction of Hypostases, and therefore no real Trinity. This, of course, 
was the heresy of Sabellianism. To avoid this implication of the Nicene 


formula, they proposed their own: The Father and Son were similar in 


essence (OVOIOVOIOS). 

But for St. Basil, while he understood and sympathized with the 
intention of this formula, his usage of Hypostasis, with all its strong 
connotations, meant that the term homooousios could be adopted. The 
term corrected “the error of Sabellius, for it removes the ides of the identity 


of the hypostases, and introduces in perfection the idea of the Persons. 
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For nothing can be of one substance with itself, but one this is of one 
substance with another. The word has therefore an excellent and 
orthodox use, defining as it does both the proper character of the 


hypostases, and setting forth the invariability of the nature.””°” 


2. “The One” of St. Basil versus “The One” of Plotinus: O ei¢c and O wv 
versus To €v and To ov 


Basil, in addition to employing the term “simplicity”, also uses the 
term “The One” in reference to God. But here he does so in a unique 
sense that confounds any attempt at a neoplatonic analysis. In the Greek, 
“the One” is, in Plotinus’ system, referred to in the neuter (7o €v) as 
evidence by his use of the pronoun “It” to describe the One. For Plotinus 
the One is also “That Which Exists”, or simply “Being”, again in the neuter 
(To ov). But for St. Basil, God is never referred to but in the masculine, the 
One is for him o €i¢ and referred to as Him. Likewise, the One is “He Who 
exists”, o wv. This seemingly minor point will assume crucial significance 
when were turn to the application of dogma to art in the ikonography of 
the First and Second Europes, and even more significance when we 
discover how the Second Europe, through a process of the application of 
the Gnostic technique of assigning new meanings to old terms, will come 
to understand the tetragrammaton of Exodus, “l AM Who | AM”, not in the 
personal sense of St. Basil, but in the abstract impersonal “essentialism” 
of Plotinus. 


3. The Holy Spirit: Deliberately Violating Grammatical Conventions 
An even more convincing demonstration of the deliberate dogmatic 
violation of normal Greek grammar is the fact that Basil, when referring to 
the Holy Spirit, a word in the Greek which is neuter, deliberately 
masculinizes the word, following similar precedents established in the 
Greek New Testament.*°° This point cannot be pondered over too long, 
for it gives lie to the notion that the New Testament authors or early 


fathers were captive to the cultural situation or Sitz im Leben in which they 
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found themselves, a culture that was “deliberately patriarchal”. Rather, 
their Patriarchalism is a direct consequence of the term of revelation and 
of the Monarchy of the Father, and the cultural and grammatical 


conventions are adjusted accordingly. 


2. St. Gregory of Nazianzus, the “Theologian” 


It is St. Gregory of Nazianzus who, along with Basil, was listed on a 
very short roll call of “doctors” of the Church by the Fifth Oecumenical 
Council,2°? and he is one of only three saints on the Church calendar 
whom the First Europe has given the exalted title of “Theologian”.*©° This 
is not only because of his intense theological and pastoral activity that 
contributed to the final defeat of Eunomianism, but also because his 
formulation of Trinitarian and Christological doctrine is the clearest and 
most consistent of the three great Cappadocians, no mean task, since Sts. 
Basil and Gregory of Nyssa are themselves masters of rhetorical precision 
and logical analysis. But as we shall see, it will be Gregory the 
Theologian’s formulations — the most traditional of the three Cappadocians 
— which most influenced the Second Oecumenical Council of 
Constantinople in 381, though the maintenance of the traditional doctrine 
of the Church was the concern of all three men. 

While St. Gregory contributed massively to the growing precision of 
formulation, Our concerns must be limited to an explication of those 
features of his formulation which were the most prominent contribution he 
made. Indeed, it is precisely his formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
more than the other tow Cappadocians, that one most often identifies with 
“the Cappadocian model”, even though the same doctrine is found in Sts. 
Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, or for that matter, Ambrose and 
Hilary. It was his set terminology which eventually became the “coin of the 


realm” for the First Europe’s theological expositions. 
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This contribution may be specified in the following areas: 

(1) In his work, there is vast improvement in terminological 
precision and consistency. Indeed, as far as the doctrine of the 
Trinity is concerned, the terms are fixed to the things they 
signify. For example, he coins the term “hypostatic (or 


‘personal’) characteristic” (viooratiKn 1d1ornc)**" 


to designate 
“that which allows one to distinguish between the Three 


Persons of the Trinity”. 


(2) He makes synonymous the terms virooTaaic (hypostasis), and 
ToowrTOV (person) in Trinitarian doctorine.*© 

(3) He fully articulates the distinction between Theology and 
Economy in such a fashion that the common features between 
the two are exhibited. 

(4) He employs the term Oegoroxoc, or “Mother of God” (literally, 
God-bearer) of the Virgin Mary, a term which had been 
employed by others,” as a criterion of Christological 
Orthodoxy.*™ 

(5) Up to this point in the formulation of doctrine, the conception of 
“relationship of origin” had been applied to the Son, Who was 
eternally-begotten from the Father. In St. Gregory, the 
conception is extended to all Three Hypostases. In St. Basil, 
the conception was limited to the Son and the Spirit, Who 
proceeds from the Father. In St. Gregory, The Father Himself 
has a relation of origin, which is precisely the fact that He has 


no origin of His subsistence.” 


A. Arianism and Sabellianism as Dialectically Opposed Heresies 


St. Gregory the Theologian begins a process of theological 
reflection on the relationship of different heresies themselves, a process 


which will culminate in St. John of Damascus. He perceives the problems 
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of Arianism-subordinationalism and Sabellianism as dialectically opposed 
heresies: “We would keep equally far from the confusion of Sabellius and 
from the division of Arius, which are evils diametrically opposed, yet equal 
in their wickedness.”*°° This begins a process of detailed analysis of the 
dialectical structure of heresies that will continue through St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, Leonitus of Byzantium, and St. Maximus the Confessor. In 
perceiving this, St. Gregory has provided the First Europe with one of its 


most valuable tools of theological analysis. 


B. Anarchy, Polyarchy, and Monarchy: The Doctrine of the Relations of 
Origin 


When this insight into the dialectical nature of heresy is applied to 
an analysis of the various Trinitarian doctrines it detects three doctrines, 
only one of which is Christian: 


The three most ancient opinions concerning God are Anarchia, 
Polyarchia, and Monarchia. The first two are the sport of the children of 
Hellas, and may they continue to be so. For anarchy is a thing without 
order; and the Rule of Many (polyarchy) is factious, and thus anarchical, 
and thus disorderly. For both these tend to the same thing, namely, 
disorder; and this to dissolution, for disorder is the firs step to dissolution. 
But Monarchy is that which we hold in honour. It is, however, a Monarchy 
that is not limited to one Person, for it is possible for a Unity at variance 
with itself to come into a condition of plurality; but one which is made of 
an equality of Nature and a Union of mind, and an identity of motion, and 
a convergence of its elements to unity... so that though numerically 
distinct there is no severance of Essence. Therefore Unity having from all 
eternity arrived by motion at Duality, found its rest in Trinity. °°” 


This quotation must be pondered very carefully, for it is one of the most 
important in all the patristic dogmatic literature. 


First, there are two doctrines of God which are opposed to each 
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other, and which are products of “the children of Hellas”, a rhetorical 
construction which may be taken to mean those who follow the 
philosophical doctrines of Greek philosophy. These two doctrines are, 
respectively, Anarchy, compounded from the words “lacking” (the prefix 
av) and “source”, “principle” or “origin” (aoxn), and Polyarchy, 


compounded from the word for “many” (770A) and “sources”, “principles” 
or “origins” (apyxar). It is important to note, for Gregory as for all the 
fathers, that the word “apyn” means “principle” both in the sense of a 
source of being or subsistence, and also in the sense as the source or 
basis of morality. We note this feature here because in this passage 
Gregory is deliberately and explicitly referring to both senses 
simultaneously in order to point out that principle which we have already 
encountered before, in our examination of Sts. Clement of Rome of 
Ignatius of Antioch: error in the doctrine of God will have inevitable 
consequences in the sphere of action, of moral behaviour, of the polity of 
the Church, and of basic culture and social organization. A change in the 
doctrine of the Trinity in either of these directions cannot help but have 
political consequences. Thus, these two dialectical tendencies, when 
applied to Trinitarian doctrine, will maintain either that there is no Personal 
source of Hypostatic Subsistence in God -- Anarchy — and thus 
degenerate into disorder and confusion, with concomitant results in 
morality, or it will maintain that there is more than one Personal source of 
Hypostatic Subsistence in God — Polyarchy — which will reduce ultimately 
to Anarchy. This point must be stressed, because it will be reiterated 
again in the ninth century by St. Photius with respect to the filioque, and 
reiterated with even greater precision and clarity. 

The Christian doctrine, is, of course, the Monarchy of the Father. 
But one should also notice the unusual new analytical note sounded by 
the Theologian: the note of passing beyond duality in order to come to rest 
in Trinity. That is to say, there is no element of twoness in God 


whatsoever, since any element of twoness would imply dialectic; one 
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recalls St. Basil’s pithy phrase, “Count if you must, but...” St. Gregory 
seems to be suggesting that dialectic, Anarchy, and Polyarchy are all 
somehow related. But can this be substantiated by actual testimony from 
Gregory himself? Finally, St. Gregory seems to imply that all Three 
Hypostases share in the Monarchy, which would seem to defeat the very 
point he wishes to make. 

But this may be explained by what he means by “unoriginate”. The 
Father alone is unoriginate in both senses of the word, i.e., He is 
unoriginate because He is eternal and does not begin to be, and He is 
unoriginate because no other Hypostasis is the cause of His Subsistence. 
But the Son and the Spirit can be said to be unoriginate in the first sense, 
since They too, are eternal, and do not begin to be. They too, are thus 
every bit as much Creator, and God, as the Father is, and this is what 
Gregory meant by implying that all Three Hypostases are one Monarchy; 
They are one source of the creation itself. But they are not unoriginate in 
the second sense because the Son takes His origin by eternal generation 
from the Father, and the Spirit by and eternal procession from the Father. 
It is with this formulation, particularly of the Holy Spirit’s procession from 
the Father, that one may appreciate the Theologian’s warnings about 
“duality” and “twoness” in God. 


C. Negative Theology and the Sole Procession of the Holy Spirit: 


No Analogy of Being for “Procession” 


1. God, Adam, and the Divine-Human Patriarchy and Monarchy 

Expanding from the insight of Athanasius, that no even the Father’s 
Unoriginateness (in either sense) is an adequate definition of the 
undefineable divine essence, since he understands “unoriginateness” to 
include the Son’s begottenness and the Spirit's procession. These are 
hypostatic characteristics (UmoorTatikal id1ioTnral) which serve only to 


distinguish the Hypostases by their relations of origin from the Monarchy 
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of the Father, they do not define the divine essence itself.7©° 


The same holds true in the case of human offspring, for if any 
personal characteristic, whether that of one of the parents, or that of the 
child, defined the essence of humanity, everyone else would not be fully 
human. This may seem an obvious point, but the fact of the confusion of 
person and nature will become quite problematical when we consider the 
Augustinian doctrine of original guilt. In fact, the whole point of the 
Monarchy and Patriarchy in the Trinity has a deliberate counterpart in 


man: 


What of Adam? Was he not alone the direct creature of God? (i.e., 
humanly speaking, the unbegotten cause of the rest of humanity) Yes 
you will say. Was he then the only human being? By no means. And 
why, but because humanity does not consist in direct creation? For that 
which is begotten is also human. Just so neither is He Who is 
Unbegotten alone God, though He alone is Father. But grant that He who 
is Begotten is God; for He is of God, as you must allow... Then how do 
you describe the Essence of God? Not by declaring what it is, but by 


rejecting what it is not. 7° 


Thus, the Name “Father” designates itself a relation of origin: The 
Father’s “relation of origin” is so to speak, to be Unoriginate absolutely. 
And so Gregory comes to exclude “twoness” in god by stating that there 
are Three and not two relations of origin in the Trinity. Because the Father 
is God, possessing the whole divine essence and all its operations without 
partition — simplicity — His Son and Spirit, taking their origin from Him, 
possess the same essence wholly and entirely, without partition, and thus 
the Son and Spirit are wholly simple and unoriginate. Yet we are here far 
removed from the neoplatonic doctrine. There is thus One God because 
there is One Father and Source of the Son and Spirit, Who are each 


wholly God without partition of the divine essence. “Each is God because 
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they are consubstantial; there is one God because of the Monarchy.”*”° 


2. The Spirit’s Procession Has No Analogy within Created Being 
It is the fact that the Holy Spirit proceeds (exrrope Voy!) from the 


Father alone, that provides Gregory with the key as to why there is no 
element of twoness in God, and why the divine essence is undefineable. 
Indeed, it is this particular relation of origin which also indicates to him that 
the hypostatic characteristics do not define the content of each 
Hypostasis, but merely serve to allow Them to be distinguished. This is 
so because there is no analogy within created being for “procession.” One 
could, by analogy to a man begetting a child, draw an analogy to the 
eternal Begetting of God the Son from God the Father. But one could not 


conceive any similar such analogy for “procession” its content was wholly 
negative: it is a way of coming from the Father yet without being begotten. 
It thus also means that the Father Himself is wholly Father; He has no 
need of any external, coordinating principle in order to cause the Spirit’s 
procession. Procession consecrates His Hypostasis wholly outside of 
worldly analogies, neither Son, grandson, nor brother. In a lengthy 


passage, the Theologian explicates these points: 


Either (the Spirit) is altogether Unbegotten, or He is Begotten. If He is 
Unbegotten, there are two Unoriginates (i.e., two Fathers). If He is 
Begotten, you must make a further subdivision. He is so either by the 
Father or by the Son. And if by the Father, there are two Sons, and they 
are brothers. And you may make them twins if you like, or the one older 
and the other younger, since you are so fond of the bodily conceptions 
(i.e., of analogies to human reproduction). But if by the Son, then such a 
one will say, we get a glimpse of a Grandson God, then which nothing 
could be more absurd... For it does not follow that because the Son is 
the Son in some higher relation... that it would be necessary to think that 
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all the names of this lower world and of our kindred should be transferred 
to the Godhead. Or maybe you would consider our God to be a male, 
according to the same arguments, because He is called God and Father, 
and that Deity is feminine, from the gender of the world, and Spirit is 
neuter, because it has nothing to do with generation... 

But since we do not admit your first division, which declares that there is 
no mean between Begotten and Unbegotten, at once, along with your 
magnificent division, away go brothers and your grandsons, as when the 
first link of an intricate chain is broken they are broken with it, and 
disappear from your system of divinity. For tell me, what position will you 
assign to “that which proceeds,” which has started up between the two 
terms of your division, and is introduced by a better Theologian than you, 
Our Savior Himself?... The Holy Ghost, which proceedeth from the 
Father, who, inasmuch as He is not begotten, is no Son; and inasmuch as 
He is between the Unbegotten and the Begotten is God. *” 


That is, any attempt to discover a coordinating “Source” or 
“Principle” in the Trinity along with the Father will inevitably introduce the 
analogies of the created order into the godhead as definitions of the 
content both of the divine essence and of the Persons themselves. Thus, 
any such attempt will make the Spirit a brother, or a “grandson,” in a three- 
storied subordinationalist structure similar to Origen’s “First, Second, and 
Third Gods.””? And this, of course, was what caused the whole dilemma 
of Hellenization and the crisis of Arianism and Eunomianism in the first 
place. 

This was also, as we shall see, precisely the error of the filioque of 
Augustinian theology, the form and shape of the Second Hellenization. 
That this is so may be illustrated by drawing attention to the footnote to the 
above passage which the disturbed Second European Anglican translator 
affixed to the passage: “It did not fall within this Father’s province to 
develop the doctrine of the procession. He is content to shew (sic.) that 
the Spirit was not generated, seeing that according to Christ’s own 


teaching He proceeds from the Father. The question of His relation to the 
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Son is alien to St. Gregory Nazianzen’s purpose.”"”* This passage, | must 
confess, when | first read it long ago as an Anglican Christian of the 
Second Europe, was shocking and deeply disturbing to me, for it 
constituted nothing less than a twin admission of massive proportions and 
consequences: first, the filioque was both a development, a novelty, in 
doctrine, and second, it was, as such, intimately connected to the notion of 
doctrinal development itself. 

The quotation indicates how massively a crucial “common antiquity” 
of the First and Second Europe can be so grossly misinterpreted by the 
latter. For the passage indicates that Gregory did no develop the doctrine 
because he was precisely trying to exclude the possibility of any such 
dialectical construction. He did not develop it, because it was not needed, 
and because it would have implied polyarchy and anarchy, the very things 
detected in the Arian and Sabellian dialectical constructions of God. 
Indeed, in St. Gregory’s rigorous exclusion of “twoness” in God, it is 
precisely because there is a third kind of hypostatic characteristic and 
relation of origin, namely procession, that the Trinity has no intervening 


step of twoness intervening between One and Three. 


3. St. Gregory of Nyssa 


F. A. The Second Europe’s Interpretation of St. Gregory of Nyssa 


1. The Apologists Redevivi: De Vita Moesis 
St. Gregory of Nyssa is, in many ways, the least understood, and 
for that reason, the most important of the Cappadocian Fathers. The 


misunderstanding arises, in part, due to the predictable Second European 
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historiographical tradition, and its misinterpretations of St. Gregory’s use 
of philosophy and the role it played in his theological formulations. As 
Quasten puts it, “No other Father of the fourth century made so extensive 
a use of philosophy as did Gregory of Nyssa in his endeavor bring the 
mysteries of the Faith nearer to human understanding.””’* One might cite 
a hesitancy in the First Europe regarding St. Gregory of Nyssa for 
precisely this same inescapable reason. In the ikonographic tradition of 
the First Europe, for instance, the Ikon of the Three Holy Hierarchs came 
eventually to portray St. John Chysostom, and not St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
along with the two other Cappadocians St. Basil the Great and St. Gregory 
the Theologian. Indeed, he views, in his Life of Moses, philosophy in a 
manner similar to many of the Apologists, as something meant to bring 
one to faith in Christ.2” And like Origen, he refers to the Theme of the 
Gold of the Egyptians, the gold again representing the treasures of Greek 


philosophy.?’° 


2. The “Gold of the Egyptians” Revisited 
But even Quasten sounds a cautionary note to those who 


would read more into Gregory’s use of philosophy than he intended: 


Gregory’s frequent recourse to secular learning has misled some modern 
scholars into underestimating his achievements in_ theology, 
misinterpreting his essentially Christian attitude, and putting a false 
emphasis on his close relationship to Plato. Thus, Chermiss does not 
hesitate to claim that ‘but for some few orthodox dogmas, which he could 
not circumvent, Gregory had merely applied Christian names to Plato’s 
doctrines and called it Christian theology’ — an exaggeration which proves 
a lack of understanding for this great Christian thinker and for the place 
he holds in the chains of patristic tradition. Although it was Plato who 
exercise the profoundest influence upon Gregory, upon his training, his 
outlook, his terminology and his approach to a problem, he by no means 
constitutes the sole basis of Gregory’s system. Neo-Platonism left 
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definite traces on his teaching, especially Plotinus, and certain Stoic 
elements appear in his ethical doctrines. 7” 


But we have seen that Origen himself sounded a warning about 
using the Gold of the Egyptians. The question of Gregory’s reliance upon 
Platonism or on Neoplatonism must therefore be approached in more 
detail. 

Quasten’s response to the problem indicates the real nature of the 
difficulty of the Second Europe’s appropriation of this father. There is first 
the question of adequacy. It does not appear that it is Gregory’s reliance 
upon philosophy per se that he takes issue with, but rather, upon any 
interpretation that would exclude the various detectable philosophical 
influences and concentrate upon one only. This is true. But this raises 
the second difficulty. One Quasten’s view, Gregory of Nyssa would seem 
to be almost the equivalent of his great relative contemporary, St. 
Augustine of Hippo, in his reliance upon Neoplatonic and Stoic elements. 
This much, too, is true, but only in a very general sense. The real 
question is where this reliance is located within his theological formulation. 
As Quasten indicates, Gregory relies upon it very little, if at all, in his 
formulation of fundamental dogmas. The significance of this will emerge 


very shortly. 


3. St. Gregory’s Qualifications of “Hellenization” 

It is St. Gregory of Nyssa himself who qualifies his understanding of 
the relationship between theology and philosophy. “We are not,” he 
states, “allowed to affirm what we please. We make Holy Scripture the 
rule and measure (Kavov) of every tenet. We approve of that alone which 


may be made to harmonize with the intentions of those writings.” 


7279 


Scripture is thus “the guide of reason and “the criterion of 


truth.”“8° That is, there may indeed be a relationship between theology and 
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philosophy, but revelation takes priority to it. It forms the presupposition 
and basis for thought about that relationship. The effect of this “canon” in 
Gregory’s spiritual and dogmatic practice is, for example, to make three 
corrections to the system of Origen: (1) Souls are not preexistent,”°' (2) 
bodies are not a punishment for sin nor a result of the fall of preexistent 


souls into matter,”°* and (3) the apokatastasis happens only once.?”° 


B. The Divine Incomprehensibility and the Relationship of Theology and 
Philosophy 


Gregory teaches the doctrine that “like is known by like”, that is, he 
apparently establishes his system of the knowledge of God on the 
principle of the analogia entis between god and creation. But in order to 
understand the difference between Gregory's and the _ Helleistic 
philosophers’ use of this conception, one must understand his formulation 
of the doctrine of the incomprehensibility of the divine essence and the 


corresponding relationship between theology and philosophy. 


The divine nature, whatever It may be in itself, surpasses every mental 
concept. For it is altogether inaccessible to reasoning and conjecture, nor 
has there been found any human faculty capable of perceiving the 


incomprehensible... .7°* 


1. And the Patristic Ordo Theologiae 
But, in Gregory’s hands, this ultimately is not an analogy of 
being between God’s essence and created essences, but of God’s 


operations or energies, and human operations or energies: 


...the invisible and incomprehensible is seen and apprehended in another 
matter. Many are the modes of such perception. For it is possible to see 
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Him who has made all things in wisdom by way of inference through the 
wisdom that appears in the universe... Thus also when we look at the 
order of creation, we form in our mind an image not of the essence, but of 
the wisdom of Him Who has made all things wisely... We say that we 
have contemplated God by this way, that we have apprehended His 
goodness—though again not His essence but His goodness-- He Who 
operates can be known by analogy through His operations. *®° 


Gregory has simply recast the traditional patristic ordo theologiae in 
a new light, drawing out its implications for the concept of analogy of 
being; it is, in his hands, not an analogy of being at all, as he explicitly 
states, an analogy of operations. 

Thus, he restates a theological rule first formulated by St. Basil, and 
a cardinal rule of Trinitarian, Christological, and anthropological doctrine: 
“Thus there are many who have shared in the same nature—many 
disciples, say, or apostles, or martyrs—but the man in them is all one; 
since, as has been said, the term ‘man’ does not belong to the nature of 
the individual as such, but to that which is common.”8° But this, in the 
Second Europe’s hands, means only that a platonic misinterpretation may 
be read into the text, where Gregory has not even mentioned Plato, nor 
drawn the conclusions which the Second Europe, here in a quotation from 
Quasten, draws from it: 


Gregory seems to admit under the influence of the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas, even in finite things, the numerical unity of essence or nature. He 
confuses the abstract that excludes plurality with the concrete that exacts 
plurality, when he states that ‘man’ designates nature but not the 
individual, and that Peter, Paul, and Barnabas should be called one man 


and not three men. 78” 


We shall have occasion to recall this Neoplatonic reading of this 
rule when we consider the christological systems of Monophysitism in 
general, and of Severus of Antioch in particular. 
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C. Ordo Theologiae as applied to Christology and Economy 


The distinction of divine and human natures is clearly taught by 
Gregory, and the ordo theologiae is the means by which they are 
recognized. 


The Word was made before the ages, but the flesh came into being in the 
last times, but one could not reverse the statement, and say that the latter 
is pretemporal, or that the Word has come into being in the last times. 
The Word was in beginning with God, the man was subject to the trial of 
death and neither was the human nature from everlasting nor the Divine 


nature mortal. 7°8 


Thus, this doctrine does not, Gregory continues, “preach a plurality 
of Christs, but the union of the Man with the Divinity. There is thus but 


one Person.”-82 


Gregory might perhaps be misinterpreted as being a 
Nestorian in this passage, i.e., as teaching two persons in Christ, a divine 
“Word” and a human “Jesus”, but if one recall that for him the term “man” 
designates not the individual person but precisely the nature, the problem 
dissipates. Moreover, one must remember that the implication of the ordo 
theologiae is that operations and will are rooted in essences, and not 
persons. 

There is a further doctrine which the Fathers associate with the 
teaching that in Christ there is one Divine Person in two natures, divine 
and human, and this is the doctrine of the “coinherence” or perichoresis 
(TTEpI|XWPENOIc) of the two natures, or their “interpretation.” “By reason of 
contract and union of natures the proper attributes of each belong to both, 
as the Lord receives the stripes of the servant, while the servant is 
glorified with the honor of the Lord. For this is why the Cross is said to be 
the Cross of the Lord of glory.”*°° That is, each nature, with its natural 
operations, by virtue of its union with and in the divine and eternal Person 
of the Son, communicates its operations to the other nature, but, it is to be 


noted, does not do so directly to the other nature, but indirectly, precisely, 
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once again, in and through the hypostasis (or “evéiavirooraaic’ if | may be 
permitted to coin the term) of the Son. Note that if the perichoresis meant 
such a direct interpenetration and mingling, then it would be impossible to 
distinguish between the natures themselves, and the entire ordo 
theologiae would be overthrown. We shall have more to say on this 
matter when we consider the dialectically opposed christological heresies 
of Nestorianism and Monophysitism. 

Because Gregory, however, has a proper understanding of nature 
and its operations, he teaches also that the human nature which Christ 
assumed possessed a real human soul, mind, will and all the operations of 
the human soul. Thus, soul and person are not the same. It was 
necessary for Christ to have not just human flesh, but the human soul, 
intellect, and will, in order for man to be saved, precisely because, as the 
other great Cappadocian Gregory put it, “whatever is not assumed by God 


the Word in the Incarnation is not healed.”2"" 


D. Trinitarian Theology 


1. The Non-Transferability of Personal Characteristics (VoorTatikal 
1Ol0TNTA!) 


It is when one turns to his Trinitarian teaching, however, that 
Gregory’s departure from Neoplatonism is most evident. The rule that 
“whatever is said to be in common is said of nature, and whatever is said 
of only one Hypostasis is proper only to that Hypostasis” is stated in a very 
important fashion by Gregory: 


The characteristic (!6rorTn¢) of the Father’s Person cannot be transferred to 
the Son or to the Spirit, nor, on the other hand, can that of the Son be 
accommodated to one of the others, or the property of the Spirit be 
attributed to the Father and the Son. °% 
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But the Son and the Spirit, as we saw in St. Basil, are both “not 
ungenerated”. Therefore, how does Gregory distinguish between them? 
His answer is the basis for the Second Europe’s understanding that he 


“anticipated the filioque doctrine. 


So again the being caused, which is the property of the Son and of the 
Spirit, cannot by its very nature, be considered in the Father. On the 
other hand, the being not ungenerated is common to the Son and to the 
Spirit, hence in order to avoid confusion in the subject, one must again 
search for the pure difference in the properties, so that what is common 
be safeguarded, yet what is proper be not mixed. For He is called the 
only-begotten of the Father by the Holy Scripture; and this term 
establishes His property (/d/o7n¢) for Him. But the Holy Spirit is also said 
to be from the Father, and is testified to be the Son’s... Hence, the Spirit 
that is from God is also Christ’s Spirit; but the Son, who is from God, 
neither is, nor is said to be, from the Spirit; and this relative sequence is 
permanent and incontrovertible. Hence the sequence cannot properly be 
resolved and reversed in its meaning so that as we say the Spirit to be 


Christ’s, we might also call Christ the Spirit’s. 7°° 


But, as Quasten honestly admits, this passage is of doubtful 


authenticity.°% 


2. A Brief Note on the Second Europe’s Search for a Filioque in St. 
Gregory of Nyssa 


But let us, for the sake of argument, assume that this 
passage is authentic. We must then observe, that while the language is 
close to St. Augustine’s when he actually teaches the filioque, it is not yet 
as explicit as Augustine’s. It is thus one of those passages which, at best, 
may be taken as anticipating the filioque. 

We must then ask some rather different questions. Again, 
assuming for the sake of argument that it is authentic, are there any 
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factors arguing against interpreting it as an anticipation of the filioque??* 


There are, but only one must, at this juncture, occupy our attention.7°%° 
This is his refutation of Eunomianism, and his — of all the Cappadocians — 
most penetrating and explicit statements on the actual philosophical origin 
of the heresy. 


E. The Arguments Against Eunomianism 


1. Eunomianism and the Gnostic Tactic of Changing the Names: a 
Change in Relationships 


The first basic argument Gregory raises against Eunomianism is 
that the subordinationist structure of the heresy forces it to change the 
meanings of the terms “Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Spirit” in a fashion 
closely resembling the Gnostic technique of taking old terms and 
assigning new meanings to them, meanings dictated by the metaphysical 
assumptions of the philosophical metaphysic itself more than by any real 
basis in Scripture; even more importantly, Eunomianism actually changes 


the terms of the Divine Name itself. 


The first point... to be noticed is that in professing to expound the mystery 
of the faith, he corrects as it were the expressions in the Gospel... he 
suppresses the names of ‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ and speaks of a 
‘Supreme and absolute Being’ instead of the Father, of ‘another existing 
through it, but after it’ instead of the Son, and of a ‘third ranking with 
neither of these two’ instead of the Holy Ghost. 7°” 

In other words, to anticipate somewhat the conclusions of Part 
Three of these essays, Eunomianism speaks of God the Father in exactly 
the same terms as the mediaeval scholastic theology of the Second 
Europe: this, for Gregory, which alone, among many other things equally 
problematical, makes the doctrine suspect. 
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But why are these new terms to be rejected? Gregory’s answer 
anticipates, not the filioque, but the refutations the First Europe -- in the 
person of St. Photius of Constantinople — will give fo the filioque. The 
terms are to be rejected because they (1) destroy the relationships 
between the Three Persons, and (2) because the destroy the Personhood 
of the Son and Holy Spirit, reducing them to impersonal effluences of an 
ultimately impersonal God: 


The reason for this invention of new words | take to be manifest to every 
one — namely, that every one, when the words Father and Son are 
spoken, at once recognizes the proper and natural relationship to one 
another which they imply. This relationship is conveyed at once by the 
appellations themselves... For my part | think that it is a prelude to his 
complete denial of the ‘being’ of the only-Begotten and of the Holy Ghost, 
and that this system of his is secretly intended to effect the setting aside 


of all real belief in their personality. °°” 


One cannot get much clearer than these words, but they should be 
constantly borne in mind when we begin our analysis of the filioque itself. 


2. The Refutation of the Argument that Priority in Time Indicates 
Superiority of Nature 


Like Basil, Gregory the Theologian, and Athanasius before him, 
Gregory points out that even if the Father were before the Son and Spirit 
in time, this would imply nothing whatsoever about the nature of the Son 
and Spirit: 


And yet supposing for a moment, for the sake of argument, that this was 
so, what superiority does the being which is prior in time have over that 
which follows, on the score of pure being... For while the lifetime of the 
elder as compared with the younger is longer, yet his being has neither 
increase nor decrease on that account. This will be clear by an 
illustration. What disadvantage, on the score of being, as compared with 
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Abraham, had David, who lived fourteen generations after? Was any 
change, so far as humanity goes, effected in the latter? Was he less a 


human being because he was later in time? *°”? 


But it is when Gregory turns specifically to consider the implications 
of Eunomianism (and Arianism) on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit that his 
most telling non-anticipations of the filioque are to be encountered. 


3. St. Gregory of Nyssa on the Blasphemy of Calling the Spirit Subject to 
the Father and the Son 


“On the subject of the Holy Spirit the blasphemy is plaing an 
unconcealed: (Eunomius) says that He is not to be ranked with the Father 
or the Son, but is subject to both. | will therefore examine as closely as 
possible this statement.”°”° This “close examination” needs to be 
reproduced exactly here, for it is upon this examination, indeed, upon 
some of the very same rhetorical turns of phrase that St. Photius will rely 
when he argues against the filioque. 

There is a structural problem in Arianism, a subordination of the 
Three Persons of the Trinity to each other. It is this structure which 
Gregory first addresses. He begins by stating that the order in which 
Scripture refers to the Three Persons — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — 
does not indicate anything about their respective ranking in theology, i.e., 
of their relations of origin, but is merely a means of rhetorical craft, since 
the relations of origin would remain the same no matter what order one 


put the terms “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit”. 


Does (Eunomius) lay down that we must rank (the Spirit) as inferior and 
not as equal, because He was given by our Lord to His Disciples third in 
order? By the same reasoning he should make the Father inferior to the 
son, since the Scripture often places the name of Our lord first, and the 
Father Almighty second... However, we have never yet heard of a 
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philosophy such as this, which relegates to the category of the inferior 
and the dependent that which is mentioned second or third only for some 
particular reason of sequence: yet that is what our author wants to do... 
In fact he rules that a sequence in point of order is indicative of 


unlikeness of nature. 7°” 


But now comes the devastating blast form history against the 


Frankish filioque in the ninth century, and all attempts to find in Gregory an 
“anticipated” filioque: 


(Eunomius) opposed the arrangement of Scripture. He separates off that 
equality with the Father and the Son of His proper and natural rank and 
connexion which our Lord Himself pronounces, and numbers Him with 
‘subjects’: he declares Him to be a work of both persons, of the Father, as 
supplying the cause of His constitution, of the Only-Begotten, as of the 
artificer of His subsistence: and defines this as the grounds of His 
‘subjection’, without as yet unfolding the meaning of ‘subjection. ’°°”° 

Is it true, however, that Gregory has touched the exposed nerve of the 
filioque? 

Indeed it is, for Quasten makes no mention of this passage, though 
it surely must have been known to him, and the anxious footnote at the 
bottom of the translation just cited by some very nervous Anglican 
translators indicate the lengths to which the Second Europe, in its 
historiography and reception of antiquities it once held in common with the 
First Europe, will go: 


With regard to Gregory’s own belief as to the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
it may be said once for all that there is hardly anything clear about it to be 
found in his writings. The question, in fact, remained undecided until the 
9" century, the time of the schism of the East and West. But here, as in 
other points, Origen had approached the nearest to the teaching of the 
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West 297f 


The mind boggles. 

It boggles, because, having just cited an exceedingly clear 
passage, the Anglican translators then go on to call it “unclear”, and then 
to affirm the basic thesis of these essays, that there is a strong 
resemblance between the doctrine of Origen and that of the Second 
Europe’s own filioque, a similarity which means that Origenism, and hence 
Neoplatonism, are in the pedigree both of Eunomianism and the filioque! 
If all this sounds confusing, and if the reader be asking himself, “how can 
they be so irrational?”, then at this point one can only say that the 
Anglican translators, and indeed, the whole historiographic tradition of the 
Second Europe is confused, that it is genuine confusion and not mere 
duplicity, and that the irrationality itself is a moral consequence and result 


of the shared structures of the First and Second Hellenizations. 


4. The Detection of the Five-Storied Structure of Eunomianism and its 
Philosophical Basis 


Gregory is the subtlest of the Cappadocians, at least with respect 
to his analysis of Eunomianism, for he detects in it the simultaneous 
presence of two subordinationalist structures, as the one, which we have 
already seen, which subordinates the Spirit to the Son to the Father, and 
another five-fold structure, where the second category of the ordo, 
operations or attributes, intervenes between each of the Three Persons, 


as follows: 


Father 
Energy 
Son 


Energy 
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Spirit 


His commentary on this nasty twist is withering: 


By the energies of the Beings, he means those powers which have 
produced the Son and the Holy Spirit, and by which the First Being made 
the Second, and the Second the Third. An illustration will make our 
meaning clearer. We say a man works in iron, or in wood, or in anything 
else. This single expression conveys at once the idea of the working and 
of the artuificer, so that if we withdraw the one, the other has no 
existence. If then they are thus thought of together, i.e., the energy and 
he who exercises it, how in this case can there be said to ‘follow’ upon the 
‘first being’ the ‘energy’ which produces the ‘second being’, like a sort of 
go between to both, and neither coalescing with the nature of the first, nor 
combining with the second: separated from the first because it is not its 
very nature, but only the exercise of its nature. The intention that runs 
through all this, however verbosely expressed, is o ne and the same; 
namely to establish that there is no connexion between the Father and 
the Son, or between the Son and the Holy Ghost, but that these Beings 
are sundered from each other, and possess natures foreign and 


unfamiliar to each other. 7°’2 


On this basis, Gregory formulates a new insight on the nature of the 
ordo theologiae: 


But what is this energy which ‘follows’ the almighty and is to be conceived 
of prior to the Only-Begotten, and which circumscribes His being? A 
certain essential ‘Power’ self-subsisting, which works its will by a 
spontaneous impulse. It is this, then, that is the real father of our Lord (in 
their system, ed.). And why do we go on talking of the almighty as the 
Father, if it was not He, but an energy belonging to the things which 
‘follow’ Him externally that produced the Son; and how can the Son be a 
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Son any longer, when something else has given Him subsistence 
according to Eunomius, and He creeps like a bastard (may our Lord 
pardon the expression!) into relationship with the Father... The Holy 
Spirit also according to this sequence will be found not in the third, but in 
the fifth place. °°” 


This reduces to a compact rule: The interposition of any category, 


or of any attribute, between any of the three Persons is Arianism: 


The principle of an intervening mean will not allow him to call it infinite; he 
would annul thereby the very conception of Father and Son and the 
thought of anything connecting them, as long as this infinite were limited 


on neither side, with no idea of a Father cutting it short above, nor that of 
297i 


a Son checking it below. 

The multiplication of consistent entities within the Eunomian system 
from three to five is analogous to the multiplication of elements within the 
system of the Neoplatonist lamblichus. 

This in turn suggests that the underlying doctrine Eunomius relies 
upon is precisely the “Neoplatonic” simplicity. But does St. Gregory 


explicitly detect this? 


(Eunomianism) starts from data that are not granted, and then it 
constructs by mere logic a blasphemy upon them. 


What are these “data that are not granted”? Gregory hones in on 


the “simplicity of the divine essence”’ 


Let us scrutinize his words. He declares each of these Beings, whom he 
has shadowed forth in his exposition, to be single and absolutely one. 
We believe that the most boorish and simple-minded would not deny that 


the Divine Nature, blessed and transcendent as it is, was ‘single.’ That 
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which is viewless, formless, and sizeless, cannot be conceived of as 
multiform and composite. But it will be clear, upon the very slightest 
reflection, that this view of the ‘supreme Being’ as ‘simple’, however finely 
they may talk of it, is quite inconsistent with the system which they have 
elaborated. For who does not know that, to be exact, simplicity in the 
case of the Holy Trinity admits of no degree? Having affirmed that the 
being of the Father alone is ‘Supreme’ and ‘proper’, and having refused 
both these titles to that of the Son and of the Spirit, in accordance with all 
this, when he comes to speak of them all as ‘simple’, he thinks it his duty 
to associate with them the idea of simplicity in proportion only to their 
essential worth, so that the Supreme alone is to be conceived of as at the 
height and perfection of simplicity, while the second, in proportion to its 
declension from supremacy, receives also a diminished measure of 
simplicity... so imperfect simplicity cannot escape being considered 
composite. *°7 

If St. Gregory was influenced by the Neoplatonic philosophy to the 
degree that is often alleged, then that only makes this passage, and 
indeed, his whole refutation of Eunomianism, all that more significant, for 
such a familiarity on his part afforded him the opportunity to expose, to a 
degree far more penetrating than most other fathers, the ultimate roots of 
the Gnostic, Arian, and Eunomian structures of the “hierarchy of beings” 
as a means to formulate the doctrine of the Trinity. He, more than most, 
knew the ultimate philosophical sources of those structures mot intimately, 
and he, more than most, knew of its inherent dangers and heretical 


implications. 


B. St. Hilary of Poitiers: The Relationships of Theology and 
Philosophy Implied by the Terms “Of the Same Essence” and “Of 


Similar Essence” (OQvoovotos and Ovolrovoios) 


297k 


St. Hilary of Poiteirs is perhaps the most important of the pre- 


Augustinian fathers for his role in the refutation of Hellenization, for along 
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with St. Ambrose of Milan, it is he who is often taken by the post- 
Augustinian Second Europe as having “anticipated” the filioque doctrine, 
and as being an exemplar of the alleged “Latin model” of theology. But his 
importance to historiography is not limited merely to his doctrine of God, 
but more importantly, is related to his role in the “Semi-Arian” 
controversies taking place in the eastern Mediterranean after the First 
Oecumenical Council of Nicea in 325. It is this latter involvement, and the 
insights that Hilary gained from it, that creates interpretative difficulties for 
the historiography of the Second Europe, which would wish him to be the 
last fashioner of a “Latin model” of the Trinity before it receives its final 
definitive mold in hands of the thoroughly Hellenized doctrine of St. 
Augustine of Hippo. We will forego any discussion of St. Hilary’s alleged 
“anticipations” of the filioque or his alleged exemplarism of a “proto- 
Augustinian Latin model” of the Trinity until after the exposition of 
Augustine’s doctrine is completed, and when all attempts of the Second 
Europe to discover “anticipations” of the doctrine will be examined in some 
detail.7°” 

Hilary’s involvement in the “Semi-Arian’ controversies signifies his 
importance to this inquiry, for his responses are the considered and 
dispassionate responses of a supposedly “Western” theologian to a 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical problem supposed to be unique to “Eastern” 
theology in the wake of the adoption of the homoousios formula by Nicea. 
His is indeed the considered response of the first major Latin father to 
write comprehensively about the doctrine of the Trinity after Nicea, but his 
response is not “Latin” in the sense that the Second Europe now 
understands it. Insofar as it is peculiarly “Latin”, it evidences that rather 
more conservative approach taken toward philosophical synthesis and 
speculation that was first enunciated by the other great pre-Augustinian 
“Latin exemplar”, Tertullian. 

The approach taken to St. Hilary here, then, is rigidly chronological: 


we do not assume that he anticipated the filioque, for that case has yet to 
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be proven or established. We place him in the totality of the consensus 
partum by assuming he did not teach the filioque, and will examine his 
work on that basis, leaving aside, for the moment, the question of 
anticipations. 

St. Hilary becomes involved in the Arian controversies when he 
broke communion with those bishops who, at the Council of Milan in 355, 
condemned Athanasius. For this, St. Hilary was “deposed” and exiled to 
Phrygia. Of course, it is here that, according to the Second Europe, he 
predictably encountered the “influence” of Platonism which began to 
exercise a great influence and “converted him to Platonic spiritualism.”"°"" 

Whatever ephemeral images may be conjured to the mind by 
“Platonic spiritualism” must be set aside in order to appreciate the radically 
unplatonic and unphilosophical nature of his insight into the problem which 
then existed between orthodox Niceeans and “orthodox Semi-Arians”. 
The Nicgeans had, of course, adopted the homooousios formula to mean 
that The son of God was “one and the same identical substance” with the 
Father. But certain of the Orthodox, in Asia Minor particularly, objected to 
the term, since, to them, it implied Sabellianism, i.e., that the Father and 
the Son were one and the same Person. Their favored term for the Son 
was homoiousios, or “of very similar substance” with the Father, since, 
they said, this adequately preserved the distinction of Persons. Of course, 
those who upheld and insisted upon the Niceean formula objected, 
because the term could also mean that the Son and Father were of 
distinct and different essences, and that it was thus not an adequate 
safeguard against Arianism. Indeed, within the “Semi-Arian” party, there 
were real Arians, and real Orthodox, and both agreed at least on the use 
of the term homoiousios, whatever other doctrinal positions separated 
them. It thus became difficult for the supporters of Niceea to distinguish 


between the two groups within the “Semi-Arians”. 


The term homoousios (of one substance) may express a grasp of the true 


faith; but it lends itself to deception. If we apply it to a combination of 
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distinction and likeness of nature, to insist that the ‘likeness’ asserts not a 
likeness in mere externals (specimen) but in underlying reality (genus), 
then our teaching accords with the truth of our religion: providing that we 
take ‘one substance’ as meaning a likeness of distinct entities, so that 
unity means not numerical singularity but equality... \f ‘Father and Son of 
one substance’ is taken as implying a single entity, though signified by 
two names, we may confess the Son in name, but we do not 
acknowledge him in thought, if by confessing ‘one substance’ we are 
asserting that one single being is himself both Father and Son. Again, 
there is a foothold for the error which supposes the Father to have divided 
himself, to have cut off a part of himself to be His Son... There is also a 
third error, which takes Father and Son of one substance’ to indicate a 
prior substance, which the two share equally. The orthodox will assert 
‘one substance of Father and Son” but he must not start from that: nor 
must he hold this as the chief truth, as if there could be no faith without it. 
He will assert ‘one substance’ without danger, when he has first said, ‘the 
Father is ingenerate; the Son has his origin and existence from the 
Father; He is like the Father in goodness, honour, and nature.’ He is 
subject to the Father, as the origin of His being... He does not come from 
nothing; He is generate. He is not unborn; but He shares in timelessness. 
He is not the Father, but the Son derived from Him. He is not a portion; 
He is a whole; not the Creator himself, but His image; the image of God, 
born of God, from God: He is not a creature; He is God. But He is not 
another God in underlying substance, but one God through essence of 
undiffering substance. God is one, not in person, but in nature.*°”" 

| know, dearest brethren, that some knowledge the likeness, while 
denying equality (i.e., the “Semi-Arians” and Arians, ed.)... If they saw 
that there is a difference between likeness and equality, | ask what is the 
basis of equality. For if the Son is like the Father in essence and 
goodness and glory and time, | ask in what way does he appear not to be 
equal... If the Father has given to the Son, whom He has generated 
impassibly, a nature that was not other than his own, nor different from 
his own, it must have been his own nature that he gave. Thus ‘like’ (ovo 


or homoi in homoiousios, ed.) means ‘his own’; and that entails equality, 
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the absence of difference. Things which show no difference are one; not 
2970 


by unity of person, but by equality of nature. 

From these two passages one may adduce the following: 

(1) First, it is necessary to note that St. Hilary begins his exposition 
of theology with exactly the classical patristic ordo theologiae of 
Persons, Operations, and Essence; 

(2) On this basis, in a manner utterly identical to the great expositor 
of the “Greek Model” of the Trinity, St. Basil the Great, Hilary 
specifically and explicitly objects to any ordo theologiae which 
would make the consubstantial divine essence first in the order 
of categories to be dealt with in any exposition of Trinitarian 
doctrine. This is crucial, for it means that St. Hilary simply 
cannot justifiably be held to be a “proto-Augustinian” father 
giving penultimate expression to a so-called “Latin model” of the 
Trinity, for the step of placing the divine essence first in order of 
categories will take place only in St. Augustine’s doctrine of 
God. 

But one must examine the two passages even more closely to 
perceive what Hilary is saying about the nature of the conflict between 
Orthodox Niceeans and Orthodox “Semi-Arians”. Homoousios_ or 
“consubstantial”, the term adopted at Nicaea and ultimately adopted by the 
whole Church, was understood by the Nicgeans (and they meant for it to 


be understood) to mean the “equality and identity in essence or substance 
of two distinct persons.” But the word ovora or essence in Aristotelean 
and other philosophies meant the same thing as vmoorTaoicg or 
“substance”. It is now evident that the Fathers of Nicaea were using the 


term ovoovoioc in a manner that not only was not philosophical, but in a 


manner which was deliberately intended to exclude the philosophical 
identification of essence and hypostasis. 


However, the problem which the “Orthodox Semi-Arians” had with 
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the term was precisely its philosophical connotation and implication: the 
identity of the consubstantial essence and the hypostases. For them, 
those philosophical implications implied Sabellianism. Their error lay in 
the fact that they understood a theological symbol in a philosophical 
sense, by reading into it its philosophical implications, not the theological 
definition which it was intended to signify. 

By the same token, Hilary indicates, the Orthodox Niceeans 
rejected the homoiousios of the “Orthodox Semi-Arians’ because they too 
did not perceive its use by them as a theological symbol, but read its 
philosophical sense into the term and drew the conclusion that it implied 
that the Father and Son were both different Persons and different 
essences. They did have a more legitimate grievance, of course, for the 
real Arians could accept the term homoiousios for precisely the reason 
that they, too, read the term in its philosophical manner, while they 
strongly objected to the homoousios of Niceea because in both senses in 
which it could be taken, the theological and philosophical, it implied 
doctrines opposed to Arianism, the theological because to them it implied 
that the Son of God was not a creature, as they taught, and the 
philosophical because it implied Sabellianism and the absence of any real 
distinction of Persons. 

Hilary’s point then is this: the term homoousios, when used by the 
Church, is used in the sense defined by the Church, and not by 
philosophical system from whence it derives. It is a theological symbol of 
a theological truth; nothing less, to be sure, but also nothing more. 
Consequently, one must conclude, both on the basis of his rigorous 
adherence to the patristic ordo theologiae, the same ordo found all along 
and exemplified in the Cappadocians, and on the basis of his insights into 
the nature of the conflict between Orthodox Niceeans and “Orthodox Semi- 
Arians” that Hilary can hardly be accused of being proto-Augustinian, for 
he deliberately shuns the philosophical meanings of theological terms that 


St. Augustine ultimately adopted. 
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C. St. John Chrysostom and the Meaning of “Ancestral Sin” in 
Romans 5:12 


There is much that could be said regarding the unique theological 
and rhetorical brilliance of St. John Chrysostom,”?”” but it is necessary to 
concentrate on his exposition of the doctrine of ancestral sin, since it is the 
classical formulation of the First Europe’s doctrine of the fall of man and its 
consequences, and it is one of those areas of doctrine where a change in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, such as Augustine’s filioque, will spill over in 
massive implications for Christian theological anthropology, morality, 
spirituality, and ethics. Here we begin, in other words, to touch on issues 
that demonstrate the practical consequences of deeply rooted and 
properly Theological errors. 

We begin once again by citing Professor Quasten’s remarks 
concerning Chrysostom’s exposition of the doctrine, since, as a Roman 
Catholic and an adherent to the historiographical tradition of the Second 


Europe, he is bound to defend the Augustinian distortion of the doctrine: 


In his sermon ad Neophytos... Chrysostom remarks in detailing the 
effects of baptism: ‘Therefore do we baptize also little children although 
they have no sins.’ From this passage the Pelagian Julian of Eclanum 
drew the conclusion that Chrysostom denied original sin St. Augustine 
(Contra Julianum 1:22) rightly replies that the plural ‘sins’ and the context 
prove that Chrysostom meant personal sins (propria peccata) and 
supports his argument with eight additional quotations from other works of 
Chrysostom to show that he openly taught the existence of original sin. In 
all these passages, nevertheless, Chrysostom’s concept does not 
coincide exactly with the ideas and better terminology of Augustine...he 
never states explicitly that the sin itself was inherited by (our first parents’) 


posterity and is inherent in their nature. °°” 


Here we have three admissions: (1) that Augustine himself was forced to 
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argue that Chrysostom taught the doctrine at least of some inheritance in 
mankind as a result of Adam and Eve’s fall, and (2) that the Augustinian 
doctrine is “better” in terminology, because it teaches that mankind inherits 
from Adam and Eve a sin and guilt accruing to the common, 
consubstantial human nature, i.e., that all persons born of Adam and Eve 
after the Fall are naturally guilty of an act they did not commit; and (3) 
Augustine, in this one instance at least, is for Quasten the measure and 
filter by which other fathers are weighed and understood.*** \t should be 
apparent that Chrysostom’s doctrine, at least implicitly, preserves in 
anthropology that crucial distinction of Person and Nature so important to 
Theology, and that Augustine’s, by assuming that personal guilt can be 
confused with a natural property, does not. These respective 
understandings of the inheritance from Adam and Eve cannot help but 
have massive, profound, and sweeping consequences for the 
development of law, ethics, and spirituality in the Two Europes. 

The First Europe, of course, measures and filters any individual 
father’s teaching by the consensus of all the fathers, and weighs and 
measures them accordingly. It is in this light that we approach 
Chrysostom’s doctrine of “ancestral sin’, a term by which the doctrine is 
known in the Greek, and a term deliberately adopted here to distinguish 
the doctrine of the First Europe from that of the Second. 

We may begin by noting that, in the Augustinian doctrine of original 
guilt, the root problem of mankind becomes an interior psychological and 
legal one which cannot help but have similar massive consequences for 
the doctrine of redemption, for depending on one’s diagnosis of the illness, 
the remedy and prescription will be different. On this view, we should 
expect to encounter, when we turn to examine the Second Europe in 
detail, doctrines of salvation and redemption increasingly “mentalist” and 
“legalist’ in their exposition. 

But for Chrysostom, and indeed for all the fathers and ecclesiastical 


writers we have examined thus father, salvation is tied to the fotal 
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humanity of Christ, from His seedless and virginal conception to His 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension, Heavenly Intercession, and Second 
Coming. It is this “recapitulational” view of the Economy of Salvation and 
its “physicalism” that therefore distinguishes the exposition of St. John 
Chrysostom of the doctrine of ancestral sin. For him, the focus takes the 
form of an exegesis of the key passages in Scripture on the doctrine, | 
Corinthians 15:21-58, and Romans 5 being the foundations of the 
doctrine, and Romans 5:12 the keystone in the arch. 

He begins in his celebrated homilies on Romans 5 by noting that 
St. Paul, “after having said that we were justified, and having shown it 
from the Patriarch... confirms his proposition from things opposite, that is, 
from death and sin.”2°° Insofar as death, the actual separation of the body 
and soul, is mentioned, Chrysostom’s, and St. Paul’s, exposition of the 
doctrine is not merely mentalist or legal, but also physical. But it is when 
he turns to the relationship of death and sin that the question of the ordo 
theologiae and of “the order of salvation” arises. What, exactly, is it that 
Adam and Eve’s progeny inherit form them as a result of their sin? 
Chrysostom answers: “How then did death come in a prevail? ‘Through 
the sin of one.’ But what means (the last phrase of Romans 5:12) ‘for that 
all have sinned”? This: he having once fallen, even they that had not 
eaten of the tree did from him, all of them, become mortal.”°~° 

This surely is breathtaking for one accustomed to understand the 
doctrine in the sense of the Second Europe’s original guilt, for the entire 
method and exegetical tradition of that Europe is overturned: “In the day 
that ye eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil ye shall surely die” 
has, at some point, very subtlety, been twisted into meaning “in the day 
that ye shall eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ye shall 
surely die and your progeny will inherit your guilt and be culpable for it.” 
The doctrine has implications for the understanding of The Law, and of 
moral responsibility before The Law, that Chrysostom does not hesitate to 


tackle. 
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Romans 5:13 states “For until the law sin was in the world, but sin 
is not imputed where there is no law.” Chrysostom’s explanations are 
body blows to the Augustinian doctrine: “The phrase ‘till the Law’ some 
think he used of the time before the giving of the Law — that of Abel, for 
instance, or Noah, or Abraham - till Moses was born. What was sin in 
those days, at this rate?” In other words, that exegesis which would take 
“before the Law” to mean before the giving of the Torah at Sinai — an 
exegesis typical of the Second Europe — actually tends to mitigate the 
seriousness of sins committed before it was given. The crucial phrase 
here is Chrysostom’s “what was sin in those days, at this rate?” He 
means by it this: “how does one explain the presence of death if death is 
the reward of sins imputed by the Law given at Sinai: 


But the fruit of (sin) was yet in vigor. For it had borne that death whereof 
all partake, which prevailed and lorded over us... For sin, he says, can 
have no existence if there be no law. If then it was this sin, he means, 
from the transgression of the Law that brought forth death (i.e., the 
commandment not to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil), how 
was it that all before the Law (at Sinai) died? For if it is in sin that death 
hath its origin, but when there is no law, sin is not imputed, how came 
death to prevail? From whence it is clear, that it was this sin the 
transgression, that is, of the Law (i.e., sins committed after the delivery of 
the Law at Sinai), but that of Adam’s disobedience, which marred all 
things. Now what is the proof of this? The fact that before the Law (at 
Sinai) all died: for ‘death reigned’, he says, from Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned. *"' 


Thus the casual relationship between sin and death is the reverse 
of the order in which the Second Europe often takes it: death is the cause 
of the sinful actions of those born after Adam and Eve, and even if one 
were sinless personally, one would still be subject to the law of death, the 


literal “falling apart” of the human nature, that resulted as an effect on that 
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nature of Adam’s and Eve’s sin. The guilt and culpability of their sin was 
not transmitted to their posterity, but the corrupting consequence to 
human nature was transmitted. Death was both physically and morally 
corrupting to human nature, since the soul and body were designed in 
their natural state to be together. 


But there is more. 


If sin had so extensive effects, and the sin of one man too; how can 
grace, and that the grace, and that the grace of God, not the Father only, 
but also the Son, do otherwise than be the more abundant of the two? 
For that one man should be punished on account of another does not 
seem to be much in accordance with reason. But for one to be saved on 
account of another is at once more suitable and reasonable... Christ did 


not merely do the same amount of good that Adam did of harm, but far 
d. 302 


more and greater goo 
Here one must pause to consider the consequences of the Pelagian and 
Augustinian mis-readings of Chrysostom and the doctrine of the First 
Europe on ancestral sin. 

For the Pelagians, the whole problem of the doctrine of the doctrine 
of original sin, particularly in Augustine’s hands, was that it seemed 
irrational and immoral for God to impute sin where there was no personal 
performance of a sin, and that it seemed irrational and immoral for God to 
command things that man could not, on his own power, perform. Thus the 
Pelagians denied any inheritance from Adam whatsoever, because by the 
time of Augustine, that inheritance came to be understood as the 
inheritance of guilt and moral culpability, and not of death. It was because 
of this denial that their heresy was condemned by the Third Oecumenical 
Council of Ephesus in 431 A.D., and not because the Church was 
adopting the Augustinian understanding of the inheritance.°°“* 

This is the most important point, because by insisting that all men 


die, howsoever sinless they may be, Chrysostom is also understanding 
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that “all men are the children of wrath”, but he understands this in a sense 
far removed from the doctrine of original guilt, for he means merely that all 
men are children born to Adam after his fall, and inheritors of the wrath in 
incurred, i.e., death, by his fall. They are not inheritors naturally of the 
guild of Adam’s sin. In this sense, too, all men are “sinners”, not as 
inheriting a natural guilt and culpability, but simply as inheriting, through 
no fault of their own, the natural physical and spiritual corruption of death 
that inclines them to sin. Commenting on the passage “For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 


One shall many be made righteous,” he says: 


What (Paul) says seem indeed to involve no small question: but is any 
one attends to it diligently, this too will admit of an easy solution. What 
then is the question? It is the saying that through the offence of one 
many were made sinners. For the fact that when he had sinned and 
become mortal, those who were of him should be so also, is nothing 
unlikely. But how would it follow that from his disobedience another 
would become a sinner. For at this rate a man of this sort will not even 
deserve punishment, if, that is, it was not from his own self that he 
became a sinner. What then does the word ‘sinners’ mean here? To me 
it seems “liable to punishment and condemned to death.” Now that by 
Adam’s death we all become mortals, he had shown clearly and at large. 
But the question now is, for what purpose was this done? °° 


Before we go any further, notice what has been said here. 
Chrysostom might be willing to accept the idea that all men are born 
“guilty” since all men inherit the punishment of Adam, but they are not 
culpable for anyone else’s sins but their own. In other words, what makes 
one a “sinner” is that they partake of Adam’s nature and the 
consequences to that nature of his sin. And perhaps, here too, we have 
an instance where the Second Europe has often misunderstood Augustine 


himself by reading back into some passages in his work the conclusions 
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dictated by the Augustinian Trinitarian system itself. We shall see. But 
one has an indicator that Augustine, for the sake of the logical consistency 
of his system more than any genuine conviction of its truthfulness, was 
ready to consign unbaptized infants to hell, because of their moral 
culpability for Adam’s sin, and not because baptism was the first entrance 
into the deified and deifying humanity Christ. 

By the same token, then, as has been stated before, Christ effects, 
simply in virtue of His humanity consubstantial with all men, a truly catholic 
and fully and genuinely universal restoration of the entirety of human 
nature. For Chrysostom, one was in Adam by nature, and in Christ’s 
recapitulated and restored human nature by baptism.°™ For the moment, 
we shall suspend a detailed examination of the meaning of the last phrase 
of Romans 5:12, “for that all have sinned”, until the Augustinian doctrine 
has been explored in Part Two. For now, we must turn to the dialectical 
“dual subject” and “synthetic unitary” heretical christologies of Nestorius 


and Severus of Antioch. 
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V. THE DECONSTRUCTION OF THE DIALECTICAL 
CHRISTOLOGY OF HELLENIZATION: NESTORIANISM, 
MONOPHYSITISM, AND MONOTHELETISM 


It is customary for the three great Christological heresies, 
Nestorianism, Monophysitism and Monotheletism to be treated separately 
in historical works, with the Fourth Oecumenical Council of Chalcedon 
(451) marking either the end of one period or the beginning of another. 
Such treatments, however, first serve less to clarify that to obscure the 
underlying dialectical and structural unity of the three heresies (a structure 
which each has interpreted differently), and secondly to obfuscate the 
unity of the Orthodox response to them. Accordingly, a systematic 
approach is adopted here, and historical and _historiographical 
considerations are entered to only elucidate the systematic. It has been 
the conceit of the historiography of the Second Europe in recent times to 


205 


assert either that Nestorius was misunderstoo or that Severus of 
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Antioch was misunderstoo and that the formulations of Chalcedon 


were at best problematical.°°” 


It is likewise alleged that the controversy 
between St. Cyril of Alexandria and Nestorius, or between the Cyrillic 
Chalcedonians and Severus and the Monophysites was a political contest 


in theological guise.°° 


None of this is true. 
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A. St. Cyril of Alexandria versus Nestorius: The 
Refutation of the Dialectical Christology of Partition, and 
Eucharistic Theology 


1. A Historical Overview 


The task of opposing perhaps the most notorious heresiarch of the 
post-Nicene Church, Nestorius, fell to one of the great minds of the fifth 
century, St. Cyril of Alexandria.°” In the year 429, St. Cyril, alarmed at the 
teaching of the archbishop of Constantinople, Nestorius, promulgates his 
paschal letter to the churches of Egypt, in which he charges Nestorius with 
teaching two things: (1) that the One Christ is formed of two underlying 
persons, a divine Logos and Word which “indwells” a human person, 
“Jesus”, and (2) that this is proven by the fact that Nestorius refuses to call 
the Ever-Virgin Mary Theotokos (lit. “God-bearer” or “Mother of God”). 

In the year 430, in the midst of the growing crisis between them, 
both St. Cyril and Nestorius appeal to Rome and Pope Celestine. 


Celestine summons a local council of the Roman Church,°"° 


and approves 
of Cyril’s, and condemns Nestorius’ christologies. The following year, the 
Emperor Theodosius II convenes the Third Oecumenical Council of 
Ephesus, with St. Cyril presiding both as Patriarch of Alexandria and as 
the designated legate of Rome. In the first session, Nestorius and his 
doctrine are condemned and he is deposed and excommunicated. 

Four days later, Patriarch John Antioch and his delegates arrived 
too late to influence the council, and he and his bishops convene a 
council, known as the “Conciliabulum” deposing and condemning Cyril for 
his teaching that “there is one nature of God the Word incarnate” (ula 
@uUOIG TOU Aoyou Tou BEOU DECAPKOLEVN), an unfortunate phrase that was 
to be the occasion of much understanding. For John and his bishops, this 
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seemed to imply a blending of the divine and human natures into a kind of 
“hybrid” or “christic” nature, neither fully divine nor fully human, but 
somewhere in between, like the “mediating” principles of Gnosticism. A 
new schism therefore ensued between St. John and St Cyril, which was 
ended by the Reunion of 433, and a deliberate alteration of Cyril’s formula 
to read “one hypostasis of God the Word incarnate” (ula UTTOOTACIC TOU 
Aoyou Tou 8Eou CECAPKOHEVN), a formula to which Cyril readily acceded. 
John of Antioch likewise readily accepted that Mary was to be called 
Theotokos, and that One Person of the Holy Trinity, the Son and Word, 
truly suffered and truly died upon the Cross.°"' This confession agreed 
upon, St. Cyril adds a telling statement, to which it will be necessary to 
return: “nor would we permit ourselves or others, to alter a single word of 
those set forth, or to add one syllable, remembering the saying: ‘Remove 
not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set,’ for it was not they 
who spoke but the Spirit Himself of God and the Father, Who proceedeth 
also from Him, and is not alien from the Son according to His essence.”*'* 

St. Cyril died in 444, but the problem of Nestorianism, however 
would not go away. Moreover, the problems engendered by his own 
earlier terminological imprecision likewise would not disappear. What did 
the change from “nature” to “hypostasis” signify? Did Cyril understand 
“hypostasis” as synonymous with “nature”, or “nature as synonymous with 
hypostasis?” Put differently, did he and John of Antioch mean by 
“hypostasis” what St. Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of 
Theologian meant by hypostasis? Or did the word have a different sense 
when applied to Christology, to economy? 

Thus at the Fourth Oecumenical Council of Chalcedon in 451, the 
divine and human natures of Christ were fully affirmed, as was also their 
utter union in the Person of the Word, and Nestorianism and Nestorius 
were condemned. But for Severus of Antioch, chief theologian for the 
party which came to be known as “Monophysites”, the Council’s formula 


appeared to be nothing but a recast of Nestorianism; its “natures” were 
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Nestorius’ underlying persons, and its “hypostasis” nothing but Nestorius’ 
contractual “aspect of union”. Moreover, the Council betrayed Cyril’s own 
formula, “One nature of God the Word incarnate.” Nestorius did not help 
matters, for even after the Council had condemned him a second time, he 
maintained that it’s teaching was identical to his own, which only fueled 
the flames for the Monophysites. Indeed in the same year as the Council, 
Nestorius composed his systematic exposition of his doctrine, The Bazaar, 
in which he set forth the opinion that his and the Council of Chalcedon’s 
teaching were one and the same. °"° 

Nestorius’ doctrine thus lies at the root of the historical and 
doctrinal formulations and movements of the next two centuries; 


consequently, an exact appreciation of his teaching is necessary. 


2. Nestorianism according to Nestorius 


In The Bazaar, Nestorius explicitly denies the doctrine with which 
he is most often charged, i.e., that he taught a christological “two- 
personness” or dual subject” christology. In addition, he also explicitly 
denies that the unity in Christ is that of a “natural composition” in which 
two elements are combined by an external “creator.” Thus, he denies the 
doctrine that the incarnation was effected by the change of mutation of the 
nature, the divine or the human, into the other. Only this way, he asserted, 
could the Doketist implication that either nature was “fictitious” or 
“phantasmal” be avoided. He also denies that God the Word indwelt the 
saints, or that the union of natures involved or implied duality of sonship. 
Finally, he denies that the incarnation involved any change in the godhead 
or suffering on the part of the Logos, since the Logos was naturally 
impassible. 

While the last “denial” certainly was significant for the ensuing 


controversy, his affirmations were even more problematical. He maintains 
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that his formulation alone is consistent with Scripture and the rules of 
exegesis, with previous patristic formulae, and with the formula of Niceea 
especially. In addition, he asserts that St. Cyril’s teaching is both self- 
contradictory and bears close structural affinities to previous heresies. 

When he turns to an exact enunciation of the positive contents of 
his doctrine, the real problems emerge. Nestorius asserts three basic 
principle, which are the real pillars of his system: (1) that the union 
between divine and human in Christ is a voluntary union both on the part 
of the divine “nature” and on the part of the human “nature”; in this regard 
he speaks of the union as a ‘conjunction’ or juxtaposition’ (ouvageia); (2) 
that the principle of the union is found in these “underlying high signatory 
powers” or “natures”, if we may so put it, entities which Nestorius refers to 
as “persons’ (TlpoowtTra), or literally, “aspects, masks, or presentations”; 
(3) these proposa or “aspects” coalesced into one prosopon or 
“presentation” of union. This, since it was “contractual” in nature, Nestorius 
calls a ‘relational union,’ or evwoig oxeTikn. Thus, Nestorianism might just 
as easily be called “monoprosopism” or “mono-presentationism”. 

On the above three-fold basis, Nestorius maintains that this 
formulation of the Incarnation alone provides for a real incarnation, makes 
possible a real atonement and work of redemption, and provides a proper 
rational for the Church’s sacramentalism. In so doing, Nestorius signals 
that he is at least alive to the relationship between Christology and 
sacraments.°"4 

When these affirmations and denials are examined closely, 
however, a peculiar difficulty emerges over the meaning to be assigned to 
the terms “Logos” and “Christ”, a difficulty highlighted in part by the fact 
that Nestorius had returned to the preference for “Logos-language” 
exhibited by the Apologists, Arius, and Origen. Are the two terms 
synonymous, or not? If not, to which category should each be assigned, to 
hypostasis, or to nature? 


For Nestorius, the term “Christ” denotes precisely the presentation 
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of union (TpoOWTTOV Evwoic) of the eternal Logos on the one hand, and 
the son of Mary of the other. From this source, Nestorius’ refusal to call 
Mary “Theotokos” derives, for it is on the basis of this “presentation of 
union” that the “presentation” may be called by the terms appropriate to 
each underlying “aspect” (TpOOWTTOV). Thus, whatever one wishes to say 
about the “terminological impression of St. Cyril of Alexandria”, at least in 
his case, in the formula of union with John of Antioch in 483, one is 
dealing with a man willing to adjust his terminology for the sake of 
doctrinal clarity and ecclesiastical peace; but with Nestorius, no such 
modification occurs, leading to the conclusion that Nestorius’ imprecision 
may mask a deliberate equivocation. At the very least, however, the 
“presentation of union” itself would appear to be either the very same sort 
of metaphysical “christic” hybrid that he wished to avoid, or, as is actually 
the case, merely a union of relation only, where, it let it be noted, the 
relationship is exactly that of opposition, an opposition between the divine 
impassibility that does not permit the Logos to suffer and die, and human 
morality. What is significant in this system is its structural ambiguity; it 
hovers between the confusion of the hybrid, and the opposition of “dual 
subjects”. This ambiguity was, of course, construed by Nestorius in the 
form of the dual subject structure, and the Monophysites will subsequently 
construe it, not in the stressing of the underlying subject, but in the 
emphasis on the form of the hybrid-union. 

In Nestorius’ system, when viewed carefully, there are thus three 
kinds of union: (1) the essential union of Trinity; (2) the natural union of 
body and soul; and (3) the relational-contractual union in Christ. How then 
does he account for the union between Christ and the saints? There are 
three possibilities of explanation: (1) Christ and the saints are united by 
one of these three types of union; (2) Nestorius’ list does not purport to be 
exhaustive; or (3) they are not really united. The first alternative, however, 
destroys his argument and his claims for it, and the second he has ruled 


out. Nestorius, on logical analysis, must be teaching the third. 
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But this must be proven by comparison between St. Cyril’s and Nestorius’ 
respective anathema against each other’s position, in order for the heretical nature of 
Nestorius’ doctrine to become fully apparent. 


3. A Comparison of the Anathema of St. Cyril of Alexandria 
and of Nestorius 


St. Cyril of Alexandria clearly understands Nestorius’ doctrine to be 
that of a “dual subject” Christology. He defends the hypostatic union of 
natures in Christ as opposed to the mixture of an external association, 
contract, or “conjunction” (suvageia).*"° He likewise implicates Nestorius’ 
doctrine with another heresy, that of adoptionism, or of the idea that, in His 
humanity, Christ was the adopted Son of God, and not the true Son of 
God. This, he states, is the logical result of Nestorius’ insistence that the 
Word did not become man, but was only united to a man.*"® In two 
epistles, moreover, his fourth and fifth, Cyril expounds Catholic Orthodoxy 
in terms that will become crucial to our examination of Nestorius’ 
allegations regarding the identity of the Chalcedonian definition with his 
own teaching (Cyril’s Fourth Epistle), and anathematizes various 
entailments of the Nestorian system of Christology (Cyril’s Fifth Epistle). 

This anathema may be characterized as anathematization of the 
consequences of Nestorius’ dual subject Christology. Thus, his failure to 
call the lEver-Virgin Mary the Theotokos or (Mother of God) is 
anathematized,°"’ as is his sttempt to justify his doctrine as a safeguard 
against Apollinarianism.*'® Most importantly, St. Cyril employs the word 
hypostasis®"? in order to underscore the profound basis of the Orthodox 
unitary subject Christology, and as a basis to ground Scriptural 
exegesis.*”° From this point, the implications of Nestorianism are clear: its 
“God-bearing manhood?’ is no different that the dwelling of the saints,°" it 


does in fact teach a “two-person” or a kind of schizophrenic Christ,°“* in 
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misinterprets the miracles of Christ, and thereby implies certain 


philosophical presuppositions about history itself,2°° 


it implies a division in 
the sacramental acts of the Church between the material symbol and the 
reality of grace thereby conveyed,*“ it changes the meaning of the term 
“Christ?” in a fashion resembling the Gnostic tactic of changing 
meanings,°”> and finally, it denies the “Theopaschite Formula’, i.e., the 
Scriptural doctrine that one of the Holy Trinity truly suffered and died in the 


flesh.°2° 


B. The Fourth Oecumenical Council of Chalcedon 


With the Fourth Oecumenical Council of Chalcedon (451) the era of 
formalization of the refutation of the Christological implications of the First 
Hellenization begins. Before proceeding, it is necessary to quote its 
famous definition of Orthodox Catholic Christological dogma in full, for it is 
that definition that both Nestorius and the Monophysites maintained was 
no different from his doctrine, and it is that definition which provoked a 
long period of refinement in theological terminology. Finally, it is that 
Council which, until recently, was profoundly misinterpreted by the 


historiography of the Second Europe. 


Following the holy Fathers we teach with one voice that the Son [of God] 
and our Lord Jesus Christ is to be confessed as one and the same 
[Person], t hat he is perfect in Godhead and perfect in manhood, very 
God and very man, of a reasonable soul and [human] body consisting, 
consubstantial with the Father as touching his Godhead, and 
consubstantial with us as touching his manhood; made in all things like 
unto us, sin only excepted; begotten of his Father before the worlds 
according to his Godhead, but in these last days fur us men and for our 
salvation born [into the world] of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God 


according to his manhood. This one and the same Jesus Christ, the only- 
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begotten Son [of God] must be confessed to be in two natures, 
unconfused, immutably, indivisibly, inseparably [united], and that without 
the distinction of natures being taken away by such union, but rather the 
peculiar property of each nature being preserved and being united in one 
Person and subsistence, not separated or divided into two persons, but 
one and the same Son and only-begotten, God the Word, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the Prophets of the old time have spoken concerning him, and 
as the Lord Jesus Christ hath taught us, and as the Creed of the Fathers 
hat delivered to us. 

These things, therefore, having been expressed by us with the greatest 
accuracy and attention, the holy Ecumenical Synod defined that no one 
shall be suffered to bring forward a different faith, nor to write, nor to put 
together, nor to excogitate, nor to teach it to others. But such as dare 
either to put together another faith, or to bring forward or to teach or to 
deliver a different Creed to such as wish to be converted to the 
knowledge of the truth from the Gentiles or Jews, or any heresy whatever, 
if they be Bishops or clerics let them be deposed, the Bishops from the 
episcopate and the clerics from the clergy; but if they be monks or laics; 


let them be anathematized. °°” 


This definition occasioned, and still occasions, great reflection; therefore, 
we shall proceed quite slowly and deliberately in the exposition of its 
theological and historiographical significance. 

First, Christology during this period is determined by the increasing 
attempt to relate the terms hypostasis and nature in Triadology to their use 
in Christology in a univocal manner, i.e., to use the same meaning of 
these terms in both applications, and thereby to maintain both 
christologically and triadologically that there is a real distinction between 
ousia (essence) and hypostasis.°° 

Secondly, in the period between the councils of Chalcedon and the 
Fifth Oecumenical Council (Il Constantinople, 553), there were three 
distinct theological parties that did not maintain this distinction between 


hypostasis and ousia. These parties may be termed (a) the Strict 
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Dyophysite, (b) the Monophysites, and (c) the Origenist.°*? Each of these 
positions may best be summarized by how they view four things: (1) the 
character of the union of the divine and human natures in Christ; (2) the 
status accorded to the Hypostasis or Subsistence of Union; (3) how they 
understand the doctrine of the perichoresis (tEplxwPNOIc) or 
communication idiomatum, i.e., the doctrine that the divine and human in 
Christ communicate their properties or operations to each other, without 
simultaneously losing their metaphysical basis in confusion; and (4) how 
salvation and deification (@&woic) are to be understood. 

For The Strict Dyophisites, that is, those who believed in the two 
natures, divine and human, rigorously, the following three statements 
maybe taken as an adequate summary of their interpretation of the 
Chalcedonian Definition: 

1. The Character of the Union: The union is prosopic, which 

introduces a fourth, human hypostasis into the Godhead. 

2. The Status of the Hypostasis: The Hypostasis of the Union 
does not preexist, but arises at the time of the Annunciation 
through a moral union between the divine and human natures. 
This position is classically Nestorian. 

3. Sense of the perichoresis, communication or antidosis 
idiomaton: The perichoresis is applicable or exists in theoria 
mone, or in theory only, thus there is no real deification of 
humanity; 

4. Doctrine of Salvation and Deification: God has neither been 
born nor died nor is He risen, thus, we are still in our sins. The 
worship of Christ is divided into two adorations. The effect of the 
Incarnation or enanthropesis (evavOpwttnolc) is an amelioration 
or enhancement of human life. 

The Monophysites, with whom we shall be dealing in more detail, 

may reasonably be said to take the dialectical opposite of the above 


position; their position may be summarized as follow: 
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Character of the Union: There is only one nature (uid @uoic), 
which is a nature with composite manifestations, the nature 
itself being neither God nor Man. 

a. The Theotokos: The Virgin Mary is truly Theotokos. 


2. Status of the Union: the hypostasis of the Union preexists. 


3. The Perichoresis: Applicable in the sense that the divine 


nature and the human nature are one, with two different 
manifestations. This is to say that there is no real perichoresis 
or communication idiomatum, since the divine and human 
already are one nature. Insofar as it is appropriate to speak of 
the perichoresis, this position maintains that the perichoresis 
means that the one divine-human nature manifests two distinct 
categorical sets of operations in two manifestations, or 
apotelemata (aTIOoTEAEOUATO). 

Salvation and Deification: The new nature cannot but be 
neither homoousios with God nor with us, therefore, we are 


dead in our sins. 


Finally, for the Origenists, an attempt was made to work out a 


Christological doctrine within the confines of the Neoplatonic implications 


of a developed systematization of Origen’s doctrine. For them the 


following is true: 
1. 


The Character of the Union: There is an essential union or 
ousiodes henosis (oulowdng Evwoic) between the eternal Logos 
and the equally eternal human Christ-soul which remained 
steadfast and immovable, or akinetos (akivntoc) in the 
contemplation and essential knowledge, or gnosis ousides 
(yvWwolc OUuGIWSN¢) of God, that is, was not overcome by the fall 
from the Henad. There was, therefore, no genuine incarnation of 
the Word.?°° 

The Status of the Union: The Hypostasis is arises and if 
formed at the time of the Annunciation out of the Logos + the 
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Christ-soul + the body and certain other natures. As such, the 
hypostasis of union, of which the Chalcedonian definition 
speaks, is not preexistent because according to them, it cannot 
be, since it is a synthetic divine-human hypostasis.°3" 
3. The Perichoresis: Parts can be called by the name of the 
whole: conversely, the whole may be named after the parts.*°? 
Thus, the terms nature or quoic, and_ perichoresis 
(TEPIXWPENDIC) simply designate the philosophical or rhetorical 
device of speaking pars pro toto. 

4. Deification and Salvation: Understood as a process of de- 
materialization; there is no role for matter in the cosmic scheme 
of salvation because matter, by the implications of the assumed 
Neoplatonic paradigm underlying the system of Origenism, is 
evil. 

There is a fourth position, that of the fathers of the Council itself, a 
position which has been variously called “Neo-Chalcedonian” and “Cyrillic 
Chalcedonian”. The terminological difference is not insignificant, for each 
term, while designating the same position, signifies the historiographical 
traditions of the Second and First Europe respectively. 

We _ shall follow the convention of the First Europe’s 
historiographers of doctrine and designate it as “Cyrillic Chalcedonianism” 
unless other considerations call for the Second European designation. 
This position is the only one to preserve a real distinction between 
hypostasis (UTOOTACIG) and nature (@uoic) in Christology. This position 
was articulated over a number of years as the product of four major, and 
several minor, theologians who were, with one exception, consciously 
drawing on St. Cyril of Alexandrian’s Christology. This Christology is 
faithful to the Cappadocian Fathers and to the council of Chalcedon. Thus, 
the concerns of Alexandria, the unitary subject Christology, and Antioch, 
the continued distinct but not separate divine and human nature in Christ, 


are effectively united in one focus: the only-begotten Word and Son of 
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God is the Conqueror of sin, death, Satan, and all the powers of this 


world; He, and He alone, together with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 


bestows life and immortality. The major theologians and their contributions 


are to the elaboration of the Chalcedonian definition in this fashion, the 


fashion in which it was originally intended are: 


1. 


Leontius of Jerusalem (active ca. 532-536): who establishes 
then irreducible distinction between hypostasis and nature.?°? 
He also identifies the hypostasis of union as the preexistent 
hypostasis of the Logos**°, without, however, explaining how 
that hypostasis is also “synthetic”, or “divine-human”. 

Leontius of Byzantium: (active shortly before 543): who 
introduces the term enhypostaton, which is defined as the 
“physis or nature that has its existence in the hypostasis, not 
being real in and of itself.”°°° 

John the Grammarian (active ca. 514-518): for whom Christ 
is consubstantial both with the Father and the Holy Ghost, and 
with us. There are thus two natures in Christ since the same 
nature cannot be consubstantial simultaneously both with God 
and with men.°* In elaboration of this position, he develops the 
term and conception of enhypostaton, or EvuTrooTov, simply a 
technical designation of the fact that no nature or essence exists 
in the abstract, but always exixts “in particular subsistences,” or 
persons. What is being formulated here is the needed 
clarification of the Incarnation and the distinction between Our 
Lord’s having a human soul, which is a natural property, yet not 
a human hypostasis, which is the individual personal identity, or 
subsistence. Thus, while every nature has subsistence in a 
hypostasis, or is “enhypostasized”, in the case of Our Lord’s 
human nature, the hypostasis “in which-it-is-hypostasized” 
(evuTTooTtaoic) is the divine and eternally begotten Person 


(uTTooTaaIc) of the Son and Word of God. 
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Justinian the Emperor (reigned 527-564): In his Confession of 
Faith (551), the Theopaschite Formula, i.e., “God suffered for us 
in the flesh” (I St. Peter 4:1), is made a criterion of orthodoxy.*9’ 
In the Confession of Faith, Justinian incorporates the work of 
the two Leontii above and John the Grammarian. The dogmatic 
decision of the Fifth Oecumenical Council, (Constantinople II) 


ratifies the imperial Confession of Fatith. 


Summary of the Christology of the Cyrillic 
Chalcedonians: 


The Christological position of the Cyrillic Chalcedonians may be 


summarized as follows: 


1. 


There is a Hypostatic Union, or (evwoic ka8 vtrootaoiv): the 
human nature of physis, considered abstractly and in an of 
itself, is without a hypostasis (avutrootaoiv). But, since it cannot 
really be so considered in Christ, since that was the error of 
Nestorianism, is does have a hypostasis, not a created human 
hypostasis of a human “Jesus”, but the eternal and preexistent 
hypostasis of the Son and Word; thus, the human nature in 
Christ is an enhypostaton, that is, it has its existence only in-the- 
hypostasis of the eternal Word of God. The divine nature is 
distinguished from the hypostasis of the Word as _ the 
hypostases of the Father and the Spirit are likewise 
distinguished from the same nature — or “undivided... in distinct 
hypostases,” n the formula of the Cappadocian father St. 
Gregory the Theologian. 

The Hypostasis of the Union is the Hypostasis of the 
Preexistent Word: coeternal with the Father and the Spirit, 


which Word has a timeless birth, from the Father, and a birth in 
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time from his Ever Virgin Mother Mary, who is Theotokos. The 
hypostasis of union is Uncreate, and man has been saved and 
deified by God. The hypostasis cannot be identified with the 
“concepts of (self)- consciousness or intellect.”°°° 
a. Thus, the affirmation of the Hypostasis of Union as the 
Uncreate Eternal Hypostasis of the Word and Only — and 
Eternally-begotten Son of God is the basis for the 
Theopaschite Formula and the term Theotokos as criteria 
of Orthodoxy. 
Deification and Salvation: By virtue of the union by hypostasis 
(Evwoig KAO UTTOOTAOIV) the life of the enhypostasized human 
nature is fully deified. The sole principle of its life is the only- 
begotten Word, and Son of God who alone possesses 
immorality (| St. Timothy 6:16). The distinction between the 
divine hypostasis and the human nature maintains the created 
integrity and activity of the human nature, but not as a 
coordinate or independent principle of salvation. Thus, the 
created human nature is the Word’s very own; it is not external 
to Him nor He to it. The precious blood of Christ, as of the 
blameless and spotless lamb (I Peter 1:19) is God’s blood; it is 
by this incorruptible blood that the consciences of Christians are 
cleansed to worship the living God (Hebrews 9:14). Thus, the 
salvation of the world (kosmos) has been wrought by God 
Himself, and by Himself alone, but not apart from His human 
nature, with which, in which, and through which He works. This 
is not the mere rescue of man from the Gehenna of fire, but 
more: it is also the entire renewal of human nature unto God. It 
is man’s deification. God Himself has therefore broken down 
death and has brought all those who are members of His body 
by baptism (John 3:5) into the fullness of His life in the Divine 
Liturgy (John 6:54). Thus sealed by the Holy Ghost and tasting 
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the inheritance (Eph. 1:14) they are one body with Christ Jesus 
(Eph 3:6). 
The distinction between hypostasis on the one hand and nature or 
essence (guoicg and ouoia respectively) makes it possible for the Cyrillic 
Chalcedonians (and the Council of Chalcedon itself) to say, with St. 
Athanasius in The Incarnation of the Word of God, that the One who 
created us is the One who redeemed us. Created ex nihilo by the Word of 
God, by whom all things were made (John 1:3, Heb 1:2), and Who is 
Himself Perfect God, identical in substance with the Father and the Spirit, 
mankind has been redeemed by Him alone, who came down from heaven 
and took flesh from the womb of His Virgin Mother Mary in order to 
condemn death to death on the wood of the Cross. Thus, the Creator- 
Word and the Redeemer-God are one and the same. We are saved by the 
hand and in the flesh and blood of the One who made us. 
But why is the Cyrillic Chalcedonian position called one thing by a 
historiographer of the First Europe,’ and another — “Neo- 
Chalcedonianism” — by the Second Europe?*° Patrick Gray, in his 
magisterial study, They Defense of Chalcedon in the Easy, addresses this 
problem throughout his work, in an effort to demonstrate the flawed 
assumptions of the Second Europe’s historiography. For him, “the 
existence of this body of scholarship does not obviate the need for a 
further study of the period, and for one reason: the studies named, and in 
particular the one comprehensive study made by Moeller, are seriously 
flawed by a set of incorrect assumptions which they bring to the period. 
This set of assumptions can be summarized as follows: 
A. That Chalcedon was a _ victory for Roman-Antiochene 
Christology over against the Christology of Cyril. 

B. That the authentic defense of Chalcedon was that which stood 
for a Roman-Antiochene interpretation of Chalcedon’s 
Christology; 
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C. That Neo-Chalcedonians attempted to reconcile Cyril’s 
Christology with the Antiochene Christology of Chalcedon by 
twisting the meaning of Chalcedon in a Cyrillian direction, with 
the aim of reconciling anti-Chalcedonians to the council; 

D. That imperial meddling, especially on the part of Justinian, was 
mainly responsible for the rise of Neo-Chalcedonianism and its 
canonization by the Fifth Ecumenical Council.”*"" 

In other words, Gray deliberately rejects the notion, first 
propounded by Nestorius and the Monophysites, and which gained the 
currency in the Second Europe’s scholarship, that Chalcedon itself was a 
retreat from the position of St. Cyril, and that the subsequent Oecumenical 
Councils (Il Constantinople 553 and IIl Constantinople 681) were attempts 
to correct the council after the fact. This Second European historiography 
may, according to Gray, be broken down into three “sub-schools” of 
interpretation: 

A. The “Lovian” school of Lebon and Moeller, exemplified by the above 

set of false assumptions; 

B. The “Eastern Orthodox School (Meyendorff)” in spirit agreed with 
Gray’s assumptions, but not, according to Gray, on the basis of 
sufficient positive scholarly grounds of its own; 

C. The “English” school, exemplified by the works of J.N.D. Kelly and 
Jaroslav Pelikan. 

This Second European historiography may be distinguished by four 
characteristic emphases which have become the academic orthodoxy in 
the treatment of the council and this period in church history: 

1. Pope Leo’s Tome is the key document: “the mediating position 
on which the warning Antiochene and Alexandrian parties 
agreed.” 

2. Antiochene Christology is by far the largest influence 
represented at Chalcedon. 
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3. Neo-Chalcedonianism “subtly shifted” the basis of the council in 
a Cyrillic direction. This position is significantly less over-stated 
than the position of the Louvain school. 

4. Jaroslav Pelikan’s Emergence of the Catholic Tradition, 
describing itself as a “History of Doctrine up to the year 600” 
denotes few pages to the century 451-553.°4? 

Gray’s statements of his main thesis cannot be improved upon, and we 
cite it as being the guiding principle of our exposition of the period here: 

“The purpose of this study could be summed up in the following way: to 

provide a deeper understanding of the neglected period between 451 and 

553, avoiding the assumptions made by most Western scholars, yet 

working directly with the evidence as it stands, after taking into account 


the result of the most recent scholarship.’°° 


For the purpose of this presentation, Gray’s hypothesis and presentation is 
accepted, and in what follows, every effort is made to summarize his scholarship 
faithfully. 


1. And the Historiography of the First and Second Europe: 
Who is the Criterion of Orthodoxy at the Council, Pope 
St. Leo, or St. Cyril of Alexandria? 


The basis for the misunderstanding of the Council comes, Gray 
maintains, from a lack of detailed examination of the acts of the Council, a 
lack which accounts for the Second Europe’s persistence in the idea that it 
is the celebrated Tome of Pope St. Leo | which is not the works of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria. In fact, it is the other way around, the Pope’s Tome was 
measured against Cyril, as were all the technical formulae of the definition 
itself. 

In the first place, expressions occur which couple the Pope of 
Rome with the Pope of Alexandria: 
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Saint Peter has spoken these things through Leo. Cyril so taught. Eternal 
be the memory of Cyril. Leo and Cyril taught the same thing. This is the 
true faith... This is the Faith of the Fathers. °“* 


This is not mere rhetoric or temporizing; St. Leo is praised precisely 
because he taught the same thing as St. Cyril. In other words, Pope Leo | 
was not the standard by which Cyril was measures, as is often presented 
in standard texts, but Cyril was the standard by which the Pope and his 
Tome were measured. 

But more significantly, says Gray, some bishops at Chalcedon were 
hesitant about three passages in the Tome which seem to imply the 


duality of the subject as taught by Nestorius: 


(1) “ut... et mori posset ex uno et mori non posset ex actero”*” 


(2) “Agis enim utraque forma...”*"° 
(3) “Quamvis.... una persona sit, aliud tamen est unde... 


contumelia, aliud unde... Gloria’**” 


But the validity of such expressions was demonstrated at the 
Council precisely by a comparison to similar usage in St. Cyril.°° In a 
move that does not bode well for the theory of papal infallibility, the 
Council set aside a period of five days to allow all bishops to test the 
Tome against St. Cyril.**° A special commission was established under 
Anatolius to do the same thing. “All of this effort certainly shows that the 
bishops considered it a matter of paramount importance that this 
statement of Latin Christology should have its faithfulness of Cyril 
demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt.”*°° By the time of the fourth 
session, this commission made its report in favor of Pope Leo’s 
Orthodoxy, and “161 bishops registered their individual opinions — all 


positive — and in almost every case included a specific affirmation of Leo’s 
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faithfulness to Cyril.”°°' Consequently, “whenever the Council dealt with 
Leo’s Tome then, the bishops quite evidently made Cyril their essential 
criterion of orthodoxy, and accepted the Tome, not because it was 
authoritative document from the pen of the Bishop of Rome, but because it 
demonstrably expressed the Faith of Cyril.°°* The conclusion is 
inescapable: “Such a council was, therefore, almost unanimously Cyrillian 


in its loyalty and in its outlook on Christology.”*°? 


2. And the Council’s Terminological Precision as Criterion 
of St. Cyril of Alexandria’s Orthodoxy 


So much for Leo. But what about the formulations of the 
Chalcedonian definition themselves? How did these arise, and were they 
tested against St. Cyril’s doctrine? 

First the formula “in two natures” (ev duo quosoiv), a formula 
associated with Dioscorus and Nestorianism, was accepted as the only 
way to exclude Eutychianism, i.e., the doctrine that the divine and human 
in Christ fused in such a way to produce a wholly new kind of nature, a 
“Christic” nature.°°* This formula was qualified however, so that it could 
not bear a non-Cyrillic, i.e., Nestorian, interpretation, by adding t he words 
“indivisible” and “non-partitive” (aoyyUTWs adiaipetwc) so as to clarify that 
two distinct natures, but not two separate entities, are being spoken of. 
Moreover, the word yvwttiGouevov, or “in Knowing”, was added, meaning t 
hat this distinction is made by thought only (ev Bewpia yovn), rather than 
acknowledged to be a concrete distinction in and of themselves. The 
natures are still real, but not “concrete” in terms of separability.°°° Finally, 
the formulae, “one and the same” and “the same” are placed in the context 
of the two natures so as to indicate and underscore this unity. Used in this 
way, the preposition “the same”, auToc, occurs eight times. 


These two natures concur in one Hypostasis and one Person, one 
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Christ (€v UTTOOTAOE! KAI EV TIPOOWTTW EWa XpioTov), that of the Eternally- 
Begotten Son and Word. This use of prosopon (person) and hypostasis 
(hypostasis) together is a Cyrillic formula, and by it, the Nestorian 
understanding of prosopon (person) as a mere “presentation” or aspect of 
juxtaposition was excluded. Moreover, the formula of “two natures 
concurring” in “one Hypostasis and in one Person, one Christ (la 
UTTOOTAOE! KAI EW! TIPOOWTTW Eva XpioTov),” was adopted by the proto- 
Monophysite council (the so-called Latrocinium) of Constantinople under 
the presidency of Flavian in 448, where the formula “union by hypostasis” 
(Evwolg Ka8 uTTOOTAGOIV) and was chosen deliberately by the fathers of 
Chalcedon for its deliberate Cyrillic character, in hopes that there would be 
no Monophysite reaction to the Counciliar Definition, alleging it to be 
“Nestorian”.°°° Unfortunately, this was not to be, and to the long history of 


the post-Chalcedonian struggle with Monophysitism we must now turn. 


THE THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
IMPERIAL POLITICS AND POLICY: 

Egypt and Palestine were amongst the most vociferous areas of 
reaction of the Council for several reasons. First, the “two natures formula” 
called forth strong reactions. For example, the monks Theosodius, and the 
Archimandrites Carosus, Dorotheus were summoned to the capital appear 
to face charges of Eutychianism. Once the monks returned to Palestine, 
they spread the rumor that the council is a victory for Nestorianism. 
Theodosius spread the rumor that Chalcedon taught that two sons, two 
Christs, and two persons (prosopa) were to be worshipped, i.e., he 
maintained that the Chalcedonian Definition of the Faith was a surrender 
to Nestorianism. 

In order to make clear the subsequent Christological crisis, one 
must recall certain points. As was seen earlier in these essays, the 
Neoplatonic elements of Alexandrian theology were decisively rejected by 


St. Athanasius’ distinction of essence will, and hypostasis i.e., this 
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constituted a clear and complete rejection of any understanding of the 
divine simplicity in a Neoplatonic sense. The Origenistic Henad with the 
preexistence of souls was thereby also rejected, as was the moderating 
apologetic of Clement in its Hellinizing elements. 

But additional observations must now be extrapolated from 
Nestorius’ doctrine. First, his ideas were strongly influenced by a 
philosophical anthropology. For example, in the dialectical and dualistic 
context n which he framed his doctrine, sarx or flesh (oapC) was opposed 
to soul (x8xn) or spirit (Tveuya). From this point of view, Nestorius may be 
seen as the precursor of all who attempt to draw out the anthropological 
implications of Hellenization, i.e., he presages and epitomizes those who 
would synthesize theological anthropology with psychology; he is a kind of 
a pre-kenotic kenoticist,°°’ for the approach in each case is the same. 
Each begins with a definition of deity in the abstract and of humanity in the 
abstract and to attempt to find their union, or explain it in abstract terms. In 
short, each inverts the patristic ordo theologiae from Persons, Operations, 
Essence, to Essence(s), Attributes, and Persons. 

The reaction in Alexandria and Egypt is even more trenchant. 
There, local imperial officials began to be taken from the local aristocracy 
rather than being sent by Constantinople. The same development occurs 
in the “packing” of the Egyptian episcopacy by local pro-Monophysite 
candidates. Because of the strongly anti-philosophical, anti-Hellenistic 
tendency of Alexandria at this time, reinforced by the See’s theological 
victories, the patriarchate becomes increasingly identified with Coptic 
nationalist aspirations and culture, and Monophysitism becomes the 
theological formulation symbolizing this trend. There was widespread 
illiteracy amongst the Egyptian clergy, so that only a “simple” and “innately 
biblical” faith was acceptable. 

This reaction was intensified with the election of Timothy Aelerus as 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, its first Monophysite patriarch. He began his 


patriarchate by composing refutations of Chalcedon’s Definition and of 
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Pope St. Leo’s Tome. The absence of imperial troops in Alexandria at this 
time gave him and the other non-Chalcedonians their opportunity to 
elaborate Monophysitism as a system to tie it with their national 
aspirations. They thus seized the Caesareum, and the bishops Peter the 
Iberian and Eusebius of Pelusium consecrated Timothy Aelerus to the 
episcopate and enthroned him as Patriarchate of Alexandria. 

The next stage of the developing crisis was reached in the reign of 
the Emperor Leo | (457-474). Proterius, whom Timothy Aelerus had 
ousted from the see of Alexandria, was restored by force of arms to the 
Patriarchal throne. This called for an immediate response from Timothy 
Aelerus, who anathematized the Chalcedonian Synod and its definition. 
Thus the formal breach between the Orthodox and Monophysites (Copts) 
began. Proeterius and his followers immediately countered by charging 
that Timothy Aelerus and his followers were Apollinarians, since it 
appeared to them that the Monophysites, by maintaining only one divine- 
human nature in Christ Incarnate (following St. Cyril’s old formula), were 
denying the reality of His human soul, intellect, and will. They also 
charged that since Timothy had been consecrated by only two bishops, 
that his consecration was irregular and that he had divided himself from 
the Catholic Church and Faith.°°° 

Called upon to give a response to these charges by the emperor, 
Timothy responded that Monophysitism rejected Eutychianism, which he 
called “phantasianism”, since it blended that divine and human in Christ in 
such a fashion that a tertiumn quid of “Christic” nature was the result. He 
also maintained that Monophysitism explicitly rejected Apollinarianism, 
Pope Leo’s Tome, and the Synod of Chalcedon. In these responses, the 
ecclesiological position of Monophysitism makes its first appearance. 

The crisis deepened when, in 464, the imperial governor of Asia, 
and later the emperor, Zeno, took Peter the Fuller to Antioch when he was 
appointed Master of Militia for the East. Peter immediately began to 


organize the anti-Chalcedonian opposition, which was mostly for Cyrillic 
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Chalcedonian theology, comes into use. It was applied to the Person of 
the Son out of the Monophysites’ belief that the adherents of the 
Chalcedonian definition would not be able to accept its use, since they 
understood the Council as a Nestorian confession of faith. Peter and his 
party, therefore, do not believe that the Faith of Chalcedon can be 
reconciled with this formula. In this hope they were strengthened by the 
formulae and definitions of the Third Oecumenical Council of Ephesus. 
Peter the Fuller was consecrated Patriarch, but the Emperor and pro- 
Chalcedonian Patriarch Gennadus of Constantinople had him deposed 
and brought to the capital where he subsequently joined the anti- 
Chalcedonian opposition at the Acoimetae Monastery. With this action, the 
Monophysite schism spread to Constantinople itself, where there was 
already opposition to the Patriarch Gennadius. The opposition in 
Constantinople to Gennadius was, however, not because he favored the 
Council, but because of the presence in the imperial court of the 
Monophysite Acacius, a friend of Timothy Aelerus. 

Acacius was subsequently elected Patriarch of Constantinople on 
the promise that he would repudiate Leo’s Tome and the Council of 
Chalcedonian in 471.°°? His election must not be interpreted, however, as 
a widespread anti-Chalcedonian sentiment either in the City or the Church 
of New Rome. Acacius’ appointment owed itself soley to imperial favour. 
This is attested by the fact that the Monastery of Acoimetae, to which 
Peter the Fuller had been brought, was itself is predominantly pro- 
Chalcedonian. 

The next period of the crisis, that of the emperor Zeno (474-491), 
marks its zenith. When Basiliskus temporarily deposed Zeno and reversed 
imperial policy, he drastically overestimated the strength of the anti- 
Chalcedonian opposition. Nonetheless, he reinstated Timothy Aelerus, 
who then helped him draft an imperial Encyclical. In this, Chalcedon and 
the Tome of Pope St. Leo were condemned; the Council of Ephesus and 


the Latrocinium of 449 were canonized, bishops who did not conform to 
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this were declared deposed, and the property of non-conforming laity was 
confiscated. Peter the Fuller wasted no time, and both he and Paul of 
Ephesus subscribed to the Encyclical and were promptly reinstated. 
Patriarch Anastasius of Jerusalem and 500 bishops signed, leaving only 
Acacius and Constantinople loyal to Chalcedon. With this, the 
Monophysite schism is seen to have spread to all the principal Sees of the 
East except Constantinople. Even there, its opposition was very faint by 
this point, since the Synod at Ephesus 449 could not be agreed to by 
Constantinople, because it transferred the diocese of Asia Minor to 
Ephesus’ jurisdiction and away from New Rome’s. 

Basiliskus then reversed his policy, since it had made both Rome 
and Constantinople his enemies, but this breach of faith with the anti- 
Chalcedonians dried up all his support, and Zeno returned to power, 
inaugurating the most complex phase of the crisis. Zeno’s immediate 
policy was to undo Basiliskus’ damage by taking action in Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Ephesus. Peter the Fuller was again deposed, 
but Timothy Aelerus was allowed to retain his cathedra because of his old 
age, where he died shortly thereafter. Peter Mongus eventually emerged 
in Alexandria as the strongest candidate. Paul of Ephesus recanted his 
earlier Monophysitism, and while Anastasius of Jerusalem never officially 
accepted Chalcedon, his subsequent actions indicate that he may have 
done so de facto. Thus, at this stage of the crisis at least, the “acceptance 
of Chalcedon was not, at least to one orthodox Chalcedonian, an 
adequate test of orthodoxy, nor was its objection a sufficient proof of 
hererodoxy.”2°° 

With the Henotikon sought the reunion of the Eastern Churches 
around a common creed, that of the first three Oecumenical Councils, 
Nicea, Constantinople, and Ephesus, but it did so (1) without insisting that 
Chalcedon be either accepted or rejected; and (2) without being overly 
preoccupied by Rome’s reaction: the Tome of Leo was passed over in 


silence. This being done, communion between Alexandria and 
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Constantinople, Peter Mongus and Acacius respectively, was restored. 

Sadly for Zeno, Patriarch Calandio of Antioch refused to 
acknowledge the Henotikon and was deposed, leaving Zeno to reinstate 
Peter the Fuller in 484 once again. With this, Rome actively reentered the 
picture, sending a papal legation to Constantinople. Through his legates, 
Pope St. Felix requested that Zeno depose Peter Mongus and accept 
Chalcedon. Zeno replied that Peter accepted and reverenced Chalcedon, 
which stood with the Faith of Nicea. At this point, one must observe very 
carefully what Zeno has said: there is, according to Zeno, a Nicean, but 
not a Chalcedonian, faith. 

The papal legates returned to Rome, satisfied of Peter Mongus’ 
and Acacius’ orthodoxy. But the monks of Acoimetae alerted the pope that 
his legates had been deceived, and the Pope deposed them, and then 
excommunicated Peter Mongus and Acacius. Thus began the “Acacian 
Schism” between Rome and the East. 

Peter the Fuller was meanwhile condemned by some of his own 
more fanatical elements for not breaking communion with other patriarchs 
who had not condemned the Tome of Leo or Chalcedon. 

The results of the imperial policy of the Henotikon could not thus be 
said to have been successful, for the price of healing a looming division 
within the Empire and Eastern Church, an even larger schism had opened 
between it and Rome and the Western Church. At this juncture, Rome 
alone of all the patriarchates stood with complete unwillingness to accept 
anything less that the Chalcedonian definition of faith and Leo’s Tome.°*" 
In the final analysis, the rest of the East was unwilling to accept the 
rigorous Chalcedonianism put forward by Rome and_ the_ pro- 
Chalcedonianism at Constantinople. 

The next stage of the crisis occurred in the reign of the Emperor 
Anastasius (491-518). For Rome, papal recognition of the Henotikon 
implied the rights of the Emperors to set Church doctrine and policy by 


edict. T his fact explains Rome’s policy toward the Eastern Church, and is 
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an indicator of its own growing “papalism”. 

In Constantinople, in this atmosphere, Flavian II became Patriarch, 
accepting the first three councils and keeping silence about Chalcedon. 
This, however, produced a reaction, and the anti-Chalcedonians 
campaigned for Flavian’s removal, and eventually he was deposed. In his 
place, the Patriarch Macedonius succeeded to the See of Constantinople. 
Initially he shares Anastasius’ Henotikon policy. But in 507 he refused to 
commune with Philoxenus, representative of the anti-Chalcedonian party, 
forcing the Emperor to choose between pro and anti Chalcedonian parties 
and the risk of open schism with either Rome or the East. Macedonius 
further compounded the emperor’s difficulties by refusing to anathematize 
Chalcedon without an ecumenical council under the Pope’s presidency. 
For these efforts, he was deposed by the Emperor Anastasius in 512. 

Anastasius, being made over-confident with the successful 
deposition of Macedonius, then ordered the modified Trisagion to be said 
in the City (Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, Who was crucified for 
us), the italized addition being of Monophysite inspiration. Following this 
edict, three days of rioting occurred, forcing the emperor to appear before 
the crows in the Hippodrome dressed in rags and offering to resign; the 
crowd, moved by this, reinstated him. Anastasius then had the leaders of 
the riots quietly rounded up and beheaded. 

At the same time, his overtures to Pope Hormisdas were rebuffed. 
Instead, in shades of things to come, Hormisdas demanded (1) the 
complete submission of the Eastern Church to the papacy; and (2) that 
Dioscorus’ Timothy Aelerus’, Peter Mongus’, Peter the Fuller’s, and 
Acacius’ names be removed from the diptychs.°° 

Anastasius was now faced with an almost dialectical dilemma. He 
either had to: (1) accept Hormisdas demands, and face rebellion in the 
East; or (2) face riots in Constantinople again over the removal of Acacius’ 
name and papal interference in the affairs of the Eastern Churches. 


Before he could adequately address this problem, he died, and was 
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succeeded by the emperor Justin | (518-527), who, within six days of his 
accession, was confronted by an open rebellion of decidedly pro- 
Chalcedonian sympathies. 

The people confronted his new patriarch, John, demanding that he 
anathematize Severus of Antioch, the foremost Monophysite theologian, 
hold services in honour of Chalcedon, inscribe Euphemius, Macedonius’ 
and Pople Leo’s names in the diptyches, and enroll Chalcedon in the 
diptyches. 

Faced with this opposition, Justin reopened negotiations with Pope 
Hormisdas, who replied with the now famous L/bellus Hormisdae setting 
forth the same conditions as he made to Anastasius. Constantinople 
agreed to these terms, but Justin does not zealously pursue the correction 
of Alexandria and Antioch as per papal demands. 

The rapprochement was made possible by the affair of the Scythian 
monks in 518. It was they who proposed a solution based upon the 
Theopaschite Formula “ one of the Holy Trinity suffered and was crucified, 
“a formula which had originated with the Monophysite opposition to 
Chalcedon. But there are differences in their approach which must be 
noted carefully. Instead of using the formula in Peter the Fuller’s way, as 
asserting Christ’s unity against the alleged Chalcedonian “Nestorianism”, 
they proposed to use it to defend Chalcedon’s Cyrillianism, for if the 
Chalcedonian Faith was not that of St. Cyril, then, as per Peter the Fuller’s 
own principle, no one who held to Chalcedon could accept the formula. 
They hoped, in other words, by employing it, to disprove the Monophysite 
contention concerning Chalcedon’s alleged “Nestorianism.” 

Thus, an important point for historiography emerges: “for Justinian, 
the possibility of coming to some compromise with the anti-Chalcedonians 
by interpreting Chalcedon in a way which has unmistakable similarities to 
the classic neo-Chalcedonian interpretation was already being seriously 
considered in 519.”°° 


Consequently, the new emperor, Justinian, was committed, so 
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shortly after the peace with Rome, to an unstated policy of reconciliation to 
the anti-Chalcedonians; with this, the policy of the Henotikon is finally 
dead; the attempt to reconcile the anti-Chalcedonians to the Council’s 
definition of faith itself was finally actively begun and attempted. 

But, according to Gray, this policy is now compromised by the rise 
within the anti-Chalcedonian party of two further parties: (1) the Severan 
Monophysites with whom a reconciliation along Theopaschite lines is 
genuinely possible; and (2) the Aphtharodoketists, or Julianists, to which 
party Theopaschism is, according to Gray, unthinkable.°** We shall deal 
with the theology of these two positions below, for now our attention must 
be on the historical flow of the crisis. However, one point about Gray’s 
analysis must be contested, for he has oversimplified at this point. Julian 
of Halicarnassus, the chief Aphthartodoketist theologian, did not deny the 
sufferings or Crucifixion of Christ, but what underwent them: i.e., immortal, 
Pre-Fall humanity, or mortal Post-Fall humanity. For reasons that shall be 
explored below, Julian maintained it had to be former kind of humanity 
which Christ assumed in order to save man. 

To return now to the historical course of the crisis, Justinian 
published two decrees in March 533 in which the Theopaschite Formula 
and the formula “union by hypostasis” (€vwoig Ka8 uTTOOTAaCIV) were 
declared necessary components of the Orthodox and Chalcedonian Faith. 
Accordingly, the extreme Dyophysites, i.e., the Acoimetae, were 
condemned as “Nestorians”. 

To make matters worse, due to an internal crisis in Rome, Pope 
Agapitos had fled to Constantinople in 536, whereupon he refused to 
commune with the patriarch Anthimus who had restored communion with 
Antioch. Anthimus resigned, and Pope Agapitos suggested the orthodox 
Menas as his replacement. After the enthronement of the latter the 
hierarchy begins to be replaced entirely by openly pro-Chalcedonians. 

At this point, the situation in the East was as follows: in Alexandria, 


the struggle between Severan Monophysites and  Julianis 
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Aphtharodoketists for the control of the election of Timothy III’s successor 
(d. 535), ended in the imperially sponsored Severan Monophysites 
Theosodius. Alexandria, however, was occupied by the local imperial 
governor Paul, a pro-Chalcedonian, supported by imperial troops. 
Theodosius was thus deposed but never renounced his patriarchal rights, 
and began to ordain priests and consecrate bishops’ without 
Constantinople’s approval. The formation of separate Monophysite 
hierarchies began. One of these bishops, Jacob Baradai (Baradeus), will 
subsequently do the same in Palestine and Asia Minor. With these 
actions, the Monophysites finally accepted the necessity of existing over 
against, and not within, the official church. Reconciliation was now 
impossibility and the schism spread. 

Complicating all the difficulties with Monophysitism was _ the 
simultaneous explosion of a specifically Origenistic Christological system, 
often existing in tandem, if not outright conjunction, with Monophysitism 
itself. The ultimate issue here is not the subordinationism of the Logos of 
Origen himself, but the system of Evagrius Pontus. In Evagrius’ system, 
this Origenist Christology maintained certain essential characteristics: 

(1) The preexistence of souls, Christ’s soul being one of these 
intelligences, which, by virtue of its steadfastness in union with 
the word, escaped the fall into materiality; 

(2) Christ’s soul voluntarily became incarnate to show the way back 
to union and contemplation of God for all souls, which will 
eventually all be similarly restored, i.e., there is an 
apokatastasis, in the strict universalist and Origenistic sense. 

(3) All souls thus became equal to Christ in this apokatastasis. 
Thus, the Origenist monks are called “equals to Christ” or 
isochristei (ilooxpiote!) who look forward to a kind of 
“henadization” and dematerialization. This doctrine is similar to 
the child’s fairy tale called “The Littlest Angel’, the view most 


people accept as “Christian”, i.e., that upon death, the 
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immaterial “soul” floats back to heaven and receives its angel’s 
wigns. 

(4) Evagrius’ Christology could thus claim to be nominally 
Chalcedonian, as the divine and human natures in Christ are 
united by the preexistent mind-soul of Christ. 

A pertinent question now occurs, one which usually escapes church 
historians: Why should a system of such philosophical consistency as 
Evagrius’ Origenism be put forward and so widely accepted in those 
regions which were predominantly Monophysite” 

Before answering this, let us summarize what has happened. 

(1) Chalcedon had condemned both’ Eutychianism and 
Nestorianism, but these two heresies had already been 
previously condemned; therefore, 

(2) The real problem, from both the historical and ecclesiastical, as 
distinct from the theological, standpoint, is with the definition of 
Chalcedon itself: 

(3) The Cyrillic majority of bishops at Chalcedon approved the 
phrase “in two natures” (€v duo @uoEolv) only after a five-day 
study and its superiority in combating Euthychianism was made 
manifest over the alternative formula “from two natures” (ek duo 
QUOEOIV). 

(4) Divisions from Chalcedon after the Council were in fact divisions 
of conscience. 

(5) The harshest opposition to Chalcedon is from the monks of 
Egypt and Palestine. 

(6) The problem is that the Cyrillic majority at the Council, which 
had accepted the “in two natures” formula, did nothing to 
mitigate the increasing polarization in the Church by developing 
the force and direction of the formula “in tow natures”. For one 


hundred years, the Church tried “ecumenical” political unions 
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based on formulae of compromise, methods of silence, and 

imperial force, e.g., in the Henotikon. 

(7) Thus, from this vantage point, one can see that “Neo- 
Chalcedonianism” is not an imperial development, or novelty, 
and is therefore best called “Cyrillic Chalcedonianism’, for: 

a. The initiative for it always came first from the Churches 
themselves: (1) As for example in Alexandria’s request to 
Rome in 516 for less “Nestorianizing” interpretation of Leo’s 
Tome; or (2) as in the use of the Scythian Theopaschite 
Formula to defend rather than to attack Chalcedon. 

(8) The Majority of bishops both at and after the Council of 
Chalcedon were always pro-Chalcedonianism” was a postponed 
inevitability. There was nothing “neo-“ about it at all; it was the 


historic Chalcedonian position. 


THE ANTIOCHENE, OR STRICT DYOPHYSITE, DEFENSE OR 
CHALCEDON 

We turn then to the detailed theological defenses of Chalcedon in 
order to appreciate why the solution to the post-Chalcedonian crisis 
proved so difficult. 

Constantinople became the center for the Strict Dyophysite or 
“Quasi-Nestorian” Chalcedonians. The patriarch Gennadius’ (458-471) 
Encomium, for example, avoided the use of the expression “hypostatic 
union” and spoke on ly of a union according to prosopon understood in the 
sense of Nestorius’ “presentation of juxtaposition.” In this, he either 
misunderstands the meaning of “hypostatic union” in Chalcedon, or 
ignores it completely, preferring to see Chalcedon as a victory for Strict 
Dyophysitism. That Gennadius is to be understood as a “Quasi-Nestorian” 
is evident in that he opposes the Theopaschite Formula. Thus, this school 
does not understand what the Cyrillic majority at Chalcedon intended, 


especially by the formula “one hypostasis”, but merely stands with the 
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council against the Severan anti-Chalcedonians, whose doctrine, they 
maintained, was but Eutychianism in a very refined form. 

Theodoret of Cyrus was the chief theologian of this “quasi- 
Nestorian” school, but a caution must be issued on his case. Theodoret is 
not technically a Nestorian for the following reasons: (1) he does not 
confess a “dual subject” or “two sons” Christology.*© Rather, in his usage, 
“God and God the Word” (8e0¢ 0 Aoyos O€oc) refer to the simple divine 
nature;°°’ (2) he has no other term for the union in Christ than “person” or 
prosopon, (troowTrov); (3) after 432, Theodoret scrupulously avoided 
using phrases that gave St. Cyril and the Alexandrians difficulty, phrases 
such as “the assumed man” (o av@pwttoc avaAn@@eic). 

However, in his Haereticorum Fabularum Compendium (ca 453), 
Theodoret does not list Nestorius as a heretic. In this work, Theodoret also 


devotes explicit attention to the titles of deity and humanity: 


For the Church confesses the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ to be both 
Son, Only-Begotten, and God the Word. But the Only-Begotten Son, God 
the Word, is confessed to be Lord before the Incarnation, and the same is 
confessed after the Incarnation, taking the titles from the actions. °° 


But what is meant here by “taking the titles from the actions”? The 
human activities of being anointed by the Holy Ghost and being Savior in 
the flesh. Thus, the typically Antiochene tendency to “divide Christ’s 
activities in the perspective of the two natures as if they were separate 
subjects, what McNamara calls Theodoret’s regular practice of predicating 
human attributes of the human nature as if it were an independent subject 
of attribution.” °° 
Therefore two witnesses (St. Peter and David) teach us the same thing... 
that the Resurrection is not of divinity but of body and soul. Since the 
Resurrection was of body and soul, then the Passion was of body and 
soul (not that the soul was destroyed along with the body — for the souls 
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of men are immortal — but rather as receiving the end by the separation of 
body and soul). The divinity was separated from the humanity neither on 
the cross nor in the tomb. Rather, being immortal and immutable, it 
endured neither death nor suffering. For if the soul because of its natural 
immortality, did not share in the death of the body, how was the 
uncircumscribed nature such as to be nailed to the wood or consigned to 
the tomb? °”° 


We now approach nearer to the inadequacy of Monophysitism, 
Nestorianism, and of Eutychianism: each pole in the dilemma asks the 
question: “What is the metaphysical agent is” or “Who the metaphysical 
agent is?” to the exclusion of the other, without seeing that both the 
“Who?” and the “what?” need to be asked and answered simultaneously: 
“What does such and such a specific act, and who does it?” 

Theodoret’s defense of the one hypostasis (ula uTTooTaOIC) is 
illuminating in this regard, for it is he, an “Antiochene theologican”, who 
provides the “first Known explanation of the most Cyrillian part of 
Chalcedon, and moreover the only known explanation of it until it appears 
in the fully-developed form of the doctrine of (the union by hypostasis) 
evwoig Ka uTTOOTaOIV by Leontius of Jerusalem well into the sixth 
century!”*”" This would seem to call into question the hard and fast lines 
drawn between the “schools” of Antioch and Alexandria, but not for 
Theodoret, hypostasis is equivalent to prosopon, not vice versa, and thus 
he is “patently subverting the sense of Chalcedon.”” This is so because, 
according to Theodoret, one cannot “speak of two natures and one 
hypostasis without being contradictory.”°’”° In stating this, Theodoret, like 
the initial reaction of the Semi-Arians to the Nicene homoousios, is taking 
the terms “hypostasis” in its bare philosophical, Aristotelean sense as a 
synonym for “essence” and “nature” (@uoic). He thus has not understood 
its use as a theological symbol. The argument of Theodoret in this regard 


in simple: 
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(1) The assumption here is that in Christology, or Economy, the 
terms nature or essence equals hypostasis and vice versa; 
therefore 

(2) Hypostasis means prosopon, in its Nestorian sense, in the 


Definition of Chalcedon. 


Thus John Philoponus’ view that “Theodoret sees ‘hypostasis’ as 
some kind of collective unity that radically distinct individuals have by 


93374 


virtue of being a part of a single group”’’” certainly seem accurate. 


LEONTIUS OF BYZANTIUM’S ORIGENISTIC (EVAGRIAN 
DEFENSE OF CHALCEDON 

While problems of authorship and attribution abound in the works of 
Leontius of Byzantium,°” once the genuine works are distinguished, his 
defense of Chalcedon may be characterized in two ways: (1) As a genuine 
attempt to defend it by clothing Origenistic ideas within the terminological 
mantle of Chalcedonian orthodoxy. In this regard, his Against Nestorians 
and Eutychians (Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos) is the locus classicus 
of Leonitus’ Christology and theology in particular the passage PG 
86:1276D — 1280B10, which clearly states the dialectical thesis of his 
work: 

(1) The Nestorian and Eutychians errors are “antithetical” i.e., 
dialectically opposing errors, and ‘pseudonymous’, i.e., not 
propagated by known Nestorians or Eutychians.°”° 

(2) He thus proposes to defend the Chalcedonian definition by 
exposing these dialectical aberrations from its “mean” 
(uecoc).°”7 

Leontius clearly sees Chalcedon’s definition as a kind of Hegelian 
synthesis, a via media between two dialectically opposed heresies. What 
is not clear is why Leontius would think such an approach to be justifiable. 


Gray does not cite the fact that the divine simplicity itself is 
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mentioned in the same passage where Leontius states his dialectical 
thesis®’”® in such a way as to suggest that it is on this basis that Leontius 
concludes that every nature must have an hypostasis, and that nature and 
hypostasis are interchangeably synonymous. Thus is would appear that 
Leontius is using the Neoplatonic conception of the divine simplicity itself 
as the “mean” against which dialectical implications and aberrations are to 
be measured. 

For this it would appear that simplicity itself is the conception that 
plays a prominent, if oftentimes inexplicit, role in the dialectical 
development of the heretical, Hellenized christological positions that 
unfold Nicea to the Sixth Ecumenical Council. Most significantly, Leontius 
of Byzantium defines the christological union of divine and human natures 
in Christ in terms of a positive analogy, that of the union of the body and 
soul in man. This “anthropological paradigm” is directly related to his 
Origenism, for body and soul cannot exist without each other, but in such 
a way that their attributes or idiomata (iS\opata) are not changed.°*”” Thus, 
as common man subsists “out of soul and body” (ek wuxng Kal GWwyaTOS), 
so also Christ subsists in a similar manner “out of deity and humanity.” 
Therefore body and soul are ontologically complete.°°° On this basis, 
Leontius accepts the communication idiomatum (tTrepixwpNnoic) only as a 
rhetorical convention of speaking pars pro too and vice versa. These ideas 
reveal Leontius’ thorough-going Dyophysitism, or confession of two real 
natures in Christ. 

Moreover, the exclusion of the Contra Mnophysitas and Adversus 
Nestorianos from Leontius’ genuine works reduces the occurrence of the 
expression “union by hypostasis”, so dear to “Neo-Chalcedonianism,” to 
but one occurrence in his genuine writings.*°’ Throughout his works, it is 
“union by essence” (€vwoic Ka ouclav) that is that is the predominating 
phrase. In only one place is the phrase “in the hypostasis union by 
essence” (€v Tn OUGAV UTTOOTATIKN Evwoel) used.°® This is proof of his 


Origenism, for he means by it a “union of two things, not simply with each 
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other or in one thing, but in a third thing.”*°? Thus the word “Christ” is “the 
tertium quid, at once (essence) ouoia and (hypostasis) utrootacic.”** In 
this, Leontius is simply to be seen as sharply distinguished from the 
Antiochene schools where “Christ” is Evagrius’ and Origen’s Nous-Christ, 
in which things are united hypostatically, but not in an hypostasis which is 
itself of the same genus of either of the two things thus united.*® In 
Leontius’ Origenistic Christology, the hypostatic union itself is given 
positive philosophical content by means of the anthropological paradigm, 
and the Chalcedonian definition by negotiations, while superficially 
defended, is subverted. In this, Leontius is but a faithful exemplar of the 
First Hellenization, a Hellenization that has, in his hands, been shaped in 


new directions. 


THE “NEO- “OR CYRILLIC CHALCEDONIAN DEFENSE 


One must reiterate that Cyrillic Chalcedonianism was not proffered 
by an “imperial” or “Cyrillic” school at all, but is simply the continuation of 
the majority position at the Council of Chalcedon. The main problem is as 
follows: to demonstrate that the phrase “in two natures” is Cyrillic, and 
reconcile it to the phrase “one hypostasis”. 

Nephalius of Alexandria begins the defense by leading the attack 
against Severus of Antioch, chief and most learned Monophysite 
theologian. Indeed, Severus’ Contra Grammaticum is the main source for 
learning of Nephalius’ main arguments. From this, it is evident that 
Nephalius’ work does not touch directly upon the formula “one 
hypostasis”. His defense centers rather upon the “in two natures” formula, 
as this is the point most contended by the Monophysites. 

He appears to have qualified this formula by union of two natures, 
or duae naturae unitae, as against both Eutychians and Nestorian 
misinterpretations. Nephalius’ suggestion is that St. Cyril did not use the 


“in two natures” formula in 4383 out of condescension, which is what the 
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Monophysites contended he did in the Reunion of 433, but that he did so 
sincerely. In his Against Nephalius, Severus attacks Nephalius’ 
interpretation of St. Cyril’s “one incarnate nature of God the Word”. For 
Nephalius, the last word of that phrase, “incarnate” sesarkomene 
(O€OapKOUEVN) stands precisely for that nature into which God the Word 
became incarnate, i.e., precisely the human nature: thus the phrase would 
properly be translated “one incarnate nature of God the Word”. The sense, 
in other words, of Nephalius’ interpretation of the troublesome phrase is 
“There is one nature into which God the Word is incarnate.” 

John of Skythopolis is Known only through Photius and Leontius of 
Jerusalem. His chief work is the Apology, in which he reveals himself to be 
a proponent of the Theopaschite formula. His favorite phrases reveal this: 
“the Lord suffered in the flesh” (0 Aoyoc etra®v oapki)*°° “the One of the 
Trinity Who suffered,” (ic ths TpIad0¢ 0 TraQwv).%” For John, the chief 
passage of Scripture to be interpreted is | Corinthians 2:8.°°° He also 
appears to have said that “saying ‘Christ’ is the same as to say ‘God’ 
(TauTov eoTl TO Aeyelv xploTov Tw Agyelv Beov).”°°2 According to Gray, 
these phrases “suggest strongly that John of Skythopolis said something 
more definitely Cyrillian about Christology than can be deduced from the 
simple use of Theopaschite formulae.”*2° 

John moreover taught that the Word anointed Himself in the flesh 
as over against the Nestorian view that the assumed man was anointed by 
the deity, and accepted the “in two natures” formula, but did not apparently 
use the formula “one hypostasis.” 

John the Grammarian’s Apology is no longer extant, so the main 
source for his teaching is again Severus of Antioch’s Contra 
Grammaticum. The key feature of his work lies in the exploration of the 
question, how are “nature” and essence used by Chalcedon” His answer 
is decisive for the subsequent history of the doctrine: Nature = essence of 
Chalcedon, as nature = hypostasis in Christology for Severus. In this, the 


Grammarian takes another bold step, for now the Christological use of 
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theological terms is becoming close to that of their trinitarian us, for his 
insight here is Cappadocian. Thus, his work constitutes the first effort to 
elaborate a consistent terminology applicable both to Trinitarian Theology 
and to Christological Economy. His equation of nature and essence, 
moreover is based upon the principle of the double consubstantiality of 
Christ, therefore, nature equals essence. 

Severus has an objection to this, however: “If you say that the 
Christ has two essences, the whole Trinity has been entirely 
incarnated.”*°' John replies with two equality penetrating objections of his 
own: (1) The whole divine essence has been incarnated by the Word, but 
not therefore all three Persons, and therefore, Christ also has humanity, 
but is not therefore all men because of this; and (2) how can one assert 
the double consubstantiality as Severus admits, yet not admit two 
essences? 

We gain more of an insight into the nature of Severus’ 
Monophysitism with this, for it is apparent that Severus’ theology tends to 
confuse the categories of “person” and “nature”. Severus seems to be 
saying that if essence and nature mean the same thing in Christology as 
they do in Trinitarian theology, then absurd results follow: but the 
Grammarian is suggesting something more profound: the underlying 
assumption producing the Monophysites’ difficulty is precisely that of the 
confusion of hypostasis and nature, and the synonymity, in Christology at 
least, of “hypostasis” and “nature” for the Monophysites. John says 
constantly that the two natures are “inseparably united”, implying that he 
does not thing the Council has adequately provided against Nestorianism. 

With Leontius of Jerusalem we arrive at the outstanding Cyrillic 
Chalcedonian. He speaks characteristically of “the noble man” (o Kupiakoc 
avOpwttoc) for Jesus, and of u@ ev otaoic for hypostasis. Moreover, he 
attempts a similar attack against dialectically opposed heresies as did 
Leontius of Byzantium (perhaps accounting for their confusion by some 


authors), but notably, he does so without tying himself to Origenism and 
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Neoplatonism. His own interpretation of the problematic and troublesome 
phrase of St. Cyril of Alexandria, “one incarnate nature of God the Word”, 
is that it does not mean Monophysitism, but simply “The Word was made 
flesh.” 

But of paramount importance is his usage of the formula, “one 
hypostasis”, which is the subject of the union, for Jesus is “the noble man” 
as opposed to the “mere” or “naked man” of Nestorius (wiAog avOpwttos), 
a phrase he understands to indicate a human hypostasis or person in 
Christ in addition to the divine. In arriving at this position, he elaborates a 
crucial conception, already touched upon, that of enhypostation.°*? Every 
nature does not exist in the abstract, but must be “enhypostasized” into a 
particular person, and likewise, no “Person” exist in the abstract without 
existing within an essence, or without being “enessenced” (€vouocios). 
Thus (1) the three hypostases of the Trinity are also three enessences, 
but there are not three essences; and (2) the two natures of Christ are two 
enhypostases but not two hypostases. Therefore (3) the “hypostasis is not 
the enhypostasized”, but this also avoids Leontius of Byzantium’s tertium 
guid, since it now must indicate the Pre-existent Son and Word Himself. 

Thus, for this Leontius at least, a distinction exists between a thing 
not having a hypostasis proper to its own nature (“awidiouTTooTacic”)*"* 
and a nature which is_ without any hypostasis whatsoever 
(avutrootacic).*** Thus, utilizing this new terminological precision, one 
can see wherein the difference between the two Leontii lies: 

(1) Leontius of Byzantium spoke of two natures enhypostasized in 

their own hypostases from which a third resulted; whereas 

(2) Leontius of Jerusalem spoke of One _ preexistent nature 

enhypostasized in its own hypostasis, the Word and of a nature 
subsequently so enhypostasized, the humanity, but without its 
own proper hypostasis (“awidiouTTootaacic”), but in virtue of its 
enhypostasization in the Word, not a nature that was without 


any hypostasis (avutrootaoic). This provides Leontius of 
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Jerusalem the means for reconciling the “in two natures” 
formula with the “union by hypostases” and also provides the 
means for reconciling Theopaschism. 
He is also the first to elaborate the vitally important concept of 
“Synthetic Hypostasis”. A hypostasis is a “nature with characteristics” 


ioe j 


(QUOIG HETA IOIWYATWV .e., “‘hypostases are not simple and immutable 


if they are to remain what they are.”*°° Thus, “the unity of each hypostasis 
is not imperiled by ascribing to it a complex of characteristics,”°%” i.e., the 
divine simplicity of the Trinity, and of the Son and Word, is not denied by a 
real plurality of hypostatic idiomata accruing to the Word by dint of the 
Incarnation. In short, the model of simplicity is not Neoplatonic and 
definitional. 

The incarnation was therefore, for the hypostasis of the Son and 
Word, not a subtraction of what He did have, but a unity, union, and 
addition to what His expression in the western “creedal hymn’, the 
Quicumque Vult: not by change of godhead into manhood, but by taking 
up of manhood into godhead. The Son and Word is consequently 
completely God and Man, or “perfect God and perfect man” according to 
the Chalcedonian definition, each nature being “incomplete” in relation to 
the union, i.e., inconceivable apart from the union. One contemplated the 
natures “in theory only” in order to understand the infinite and ineffable 
depth and total union of the divine and human natures. 

This notion of synthetic hypostasis is “radically anthropological”, if 
one may so put it, for it is not as if the Word simply took “a general human 
nature” and was not also “a human being”. In one passage,°”* Leontius 
specifies that the Word assumed “a certain, particular nature” (@uoIc IdiKN 
TI¢). Before the Incarnation, there was no human person “Jesus” who was 
assumed, but, when assumed by the Word, that humanity is specific, not 
general, it is the Word's particular “enhypostatization” of human nature. 

These understandings of hypostasis (idouhypostasis and 


anhypostasis) reveal that Leontius construes it as radically distinct from 
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nature. Thus, Theopaschism means the true death of the divine 
hypostasis of the Word in the flesh, and as such, through the hypostasis of 
the Word (Siautrootaais, if | will be permitted),°°° the divine nature has the 
suffering of the Word predicated to it, since the Word and Son is truly God. 
Thus, the Word really became man, rather than just assumed humanity or 
an individual man, and thus suffering is truly predicated to Him. 

But there is a price paid by Leontius’ theology, if it is a price, for he 
gave a metaphysical grounding to, and thus reintroduced, the conception 
of the “assumed man” in Antiochene theology, albeit shorn of its Nestorian 
implications. 

Finally, the Emperor Justinian himself contributes his own 
theological formulations to the elaboration of the Cyrillic Chalcedonian 
position, and, indeed, his is the classical shape of Cyrillic 
Chalcedonianism. He more than most others, save perhaps Leontius of 
Jerusalem, has a distinct sense that the” one hypostasis” and the “in two 
natures” are two separate but related and indispensable components of 
the Chalcedonian definition, the “one hypostasis” being directed against 
Nestorius, and the “in two natures” being directed against the synousios or 
“synthetic nature” of Apollinarius, Eutyches, and the Monophysites. 

For Justinian, there is “one Christ” but not “one nature”. Thus, there 
is a sense n which the number “two” is applied to Christ: it does not 
introduce division, but is a distinction “in thought only” (ev Bewpia yovn)*”° 
Justinian thus did not originate, but only responded to, a theological 
development going back to Chalcedon, giving lie to the interpretation that 
sees him as the origin and instigator of a “movement” or “school” of 


theology which remained the private speculation of a few people. 


SUMMARY OF SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF CYRILLIC 
CHALCEDONIANISM: 


(1) It is pro-Chalcedonian: the Definition is the point at which their theology 


begins. 
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(2) All of t hem faced the charge that they could not be both Cyrillic and 
Chalcedonian at the same time. 

(3) They were not concerned at all with harmonizing two distinct ideas, as 
a “school” would do, but with explaining that Chalcedon, as it is, is 
properly understood as Cyrillic. 

(4) The 433 Tome of Union is admitted even by those who advocate that 
there was such a “Neo-Chalcedonian School” of theology (i.e., Lebon 
et. al.) as a nascent form of Neo-Chalcedonianism. 

(5) Neo-Chalcedonianism is “diametrically opposed to the basic 
assumption behind such definitions, the assumption that Neo- 
Chalcedonianism is a position which holds together by dialectic two 
distinct positions from separate traditions... and for that reason puts 
together pairs of incompatible formulae.”*"" 

(6) Chalcedon was thus not at all a victory neither for Rome or Antioch in 
neither any way, nor it is true that Chalcedon provided a balance or 


“corrective influence” to St. Cyril’s victory at Ephesus. 


D. The Monophysite Reaction: Severus of Antioch, Philoxenus 
of Mabbug, and Julian of Halicarnassus: The Dialectical 
Christology of Synthesis and Analogy of Being: Gnosticism 
Revisited 


1. The Monophysite Christology of Dialectical Synthesis: 
Severus of Antioch 


Monophysitism, and in particular the three main theologians of its 
position, is characterized first of all by a marked influence of monasticism, 
and by an insistence upon fidelity to St. Cyril of Alexandria, even in 


terminological matters. 
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It would be a mistake to qualify Monophysitism generally as being 
of sever and strict form of monasticism. While abuses did and do arise 
within it, its main theologians as monastic and pastors, exhibit genuine 
pastoral concern and liberty as well. 

The quantity of texts available for the three main theologians of the 
Monophysite position makes it relatively easy to summarize their 
contributions to theology. “One is not working from fragments, nor is one 
dependent upon the statements of theological opponents, who may or 
may not have understood their positions and described them 
accurately.” The type and quality of the texts is also important. They are 
generally in a good state, and represent a whole range of literary rhetorical 
forms: sermons, letters, hymns, dogmatic treatises, confessions of faith, 
and polemical works. 

In general, one may qualify the three theologians of Monophysitism 


in terms of their linguistic proclivities: 


(1) Severus emerges as the most “catholic” of them all, as his 
thought quite apparently takes place in Greek, and he wrote in 
that language (his works, however, survive in Syriac). His 
writings are an attempt to demonstrate that his position is the 
rightful heir to that of St. Cyril of Alexandria. 

(2) The fact that Severus’ writings survive only in Syriac, however, 
necessitate some care in translating his thought back into 
Greek. For purposes of the analyses given below, however, his 
thought is described in the technical vocabulary of the Greek 
which is generally agreed upon by scholars to have been his 
Original usage. 

(3) Philoxenus, on the other hand, moves easily both in Greek and 
in Syriac. However, his mentor being not St. Cyril of Alexandria 
but St. Ephraim the Syrian, his writings were originally written in 


Syriac. Thus, while he can and does utilize t he inherited 
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terminology of Cyril of Alexandria, his overall tone of expression 
and method of theology is different from Severus. More 
importantly, Philoxenus see his primary work in terms of trying 
to introduce technical theological vocabulary into Syriac, i.e., he 
attempts to create a similar battery of technical terms for Syriac 
as existed in the Greek. 

(4) All three (the third being Julian of Halicarnassus) are agreed, 
however, in one particular, and that, of course, it the rejection of 
the Chalcedonian Definition or Horos as being Nestorian in its 


language and implications. 


The central question one must ask each of these three and 
Monophysitism in general, is how they (and it) construe the relationship of 
Christ and the knowledge of God. As these men represent the original 
zenith and most creative period of Monophysite theology, the answer to 
this question in crucial, given the subsequent eight century and twentieth 
century ecumenical attempts to negotiate a reunion. It therefore requires a 
careful summary of each man’s system. 

A second related and oft-overlooked question is how and in what 
manner each construes the relationship between Christology and 


Trinitarian theology. 


A. General Survey of His Life 


Severus was born in Sozopolis ca. 465 to a distinguished Christian 
family, and studied grammar and rhetoric in Alexandria, and law in Beirut. 
At the end of his legal training, he was baptized and entered the 
Monophysite monastery at Maiuma. In 508, he journeyed to 
Constantinople to win the support of Emperor Anastasius for the 
Monophysite monks in Palestine. In 512, he was elected Patriarch of 
Antioch after the removal of Flavian Il. With the accession of Justin | and 


the change of imperial policy towards the Monophysites in 518, Severus 
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and Philoxenus were removed from their sees, and Severus went into the 
exile, hiding in Egypt. Around 531-532, he was recalled to Constantinople 
at the instigation of Theodor (a Monophysite supporter), and in 536 was 
again condemned and returned to exile in Egypt, where he died around 
538-542. It is owing to Severus’ theological work alone that the 


Monophysites were able to organize as a party. 


A. Self-Subsistent and Non-Self-Subsistent Hypostasis 


Severus is following the linguistic formula of Cyril (ula @uoIg Tou 
8eE0U OECAaPKOYEVN, One nature of God the Word Incarnate), makes 
O@tTrootaoic (hypostasis) puo8c (nature). Since these terms, for Severus, 
are synonymous, it seems at first glance that their basic meanings are 
those to be found in philosophy. This raises the question of what Severus 
meant when he taught one nature or one hypostasis of Christ. To answer 
this, it is necessary to elaborate his conceptions of “self-subsistent” and 
“non-self-subsistent hypostasis”. 

There are two kinds of hypostasis for Severus: self-subsistent 
hypostasis and non-self-subsistent hypostasis. A non-self-subsistent 
hypostasis cannot exist on itw own. They key to this concept, for Severus, 
was, as for Nestorius, the understanding of the union between soul and 
body. A non-self-subsistent hypostasis for Severus could be illustrated by 
the fact that the human body does not exist on its own, but in the soul, nor 
does it come into existence before being united to the soul. Thus, Peter’s 
soul is a self-subsistent hypostasis, while his body is a non-self-subsistent 
hypostasis, composed of a self-subsistent hypostasis (the body). From 
these considerations, it is apparent that hypostasis equals nature. 

A self-subsistent exists in its own right and is simple. Strictly 
speaking, then, only the Father and the Spirit are se/f-subsistent 
hypostases. Thus self-subsistent hypostases bear a striking resemblance 


to the conception of “simplicity” in its positive Neoplatonic sense. 
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Accordingly, Christ is likewise a composite self-subsistent hypostasis 
composed of a self-subsistent hypostasis (His diety) and a non-self- 
subsistent hypostasis (His humanity). 

This calls for an observation. It is to be recalled that Nestorius used 
the same analogy of body and soul, but only to exclude the idea that what 
he meant by the prosopic union was that is could not be construed in a 
manner analogous to the union of the body and soul. Consequently, the 
only difference between the two is the use to which the analogy is put, for 
Nestorius says it cannot; Severus says it can be employed as an analogy 
of the union. This dialectical opposition between the two men is precisely 
what Leontius of Byzantium refers to when he says the term heresies are 
“antithetical” and deviations from the “mean” of Chalcedon. 

But we need to make a second observation, for it would thus 
appear that one real underlying issue is precisely what is meant by 
hypostasis and soul (wuxn). Are they synonymous between Christ’s 
human soul and His divine hypostasis? 

Thus, for Severus, the term prosopon is interpreted from the 
standpoint of his definitions of hypostasis as self-subsistent and non-self- 
subsistent. Prosopon is thus to be defined as the equivalent of self- 
subsistent hypostasis, i.e., it is that which exists individually. It is a 
concrete reality, and its distinguishing, defining characteristic is that it 
must therefore bear a name, such as Peter, Paul or Christ. Conversely, a 
non-self-subsistent hypostasis does not exist in its own right nor 
concretely. Consequently, Severus never refers to the humanity of Christ 
as ‘the man’ of eve ‘that man’. Thus, for Severus, hypostasis is always 
concrete, and refers to the individual, rather than a genius; with this, the 
mask is off, and the ultimately philosophical, in this case, Aristotelian roots 
of his system are exposed. 
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B. Iconic Levels of Reality: Gnosticism Revisited 


The self-subsistent hypostasis, therefore, precisely as a concrete 
individual reality, maybe iconically portrayed, as in the fact itself an icon: 
“Hypostasis does not deny genus or ousia or abolish it, but is sets apart 


and limits in particular icons the one who subsists.” 


This conception ties in with Severus’ Platonic understanding of reality: Reality 
exists on three board planes: The Trinity, the intelligible (angels) and finally the 
sensible world, each level an icon or image of the one above it. More will be said on 
this point below. One point also needs to be added. For Severus, hypostasis as an 


icon is also tied to the fact that it not only exists but has a specific memory and history. 


Hypostasis and Soul: Animals 


Thus, for Severus, as for Theodore, animals do not have 
hypostasis because, while they exist, not possessing rationality, they do 
not posses memory or history. Again, the question is raised of what 
precisely constitutes the relationship of sou/ and hypostasis? synonymy or 


distinction? 


2. The Meaning of Energy (evepyeia), and its relation to 
Hypostasis: 


Thus, as Peter is a composite self-subsistent hypostasis arising out 
of the se/f-subsistent hypostasis of his soul and the non-self-subsistent 
hypostasis of his body, so too the energy or operation of Peter is one. 


A diagram may help to make this clear. 
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_ Soul: 
Self-subsistent hypostasis 


Peter: 
Composite self-subsistent hypostasis 


- Body: Non-self-subsistent 
hypostasis 


This structure is almost identical to that of Nestorius’ heresy, and a 
table of comparison, found towards the end of this essay, is provided to 
make the structural parallels between the two heresies more readily 
apparent. 

Severus notes that one does not speak of Peter’s body as eating, 
but of Peter eating. One does not speak of Peter’s soul thinking but of 
Peter thinking and so on. And so when speaking of Christ one must speak 
of one operation or energy, since it is not “the man” that wept or the “deity” 
that raised up Lazarus, but Christ who did these things. 


Thus, the rottenness of energy is in hypostasis. 


Hypostasis Union: 


Thus, for Severus, the hypostatic union, which he calls the natural 
union, is to be distinguished strictly from the prosopic or relational union of 
Nestorius. 


(a) Countable Entities: 


It is distinguished from prosopic union because in a prosopic union 
there always remain two countable underlying individual self-subsistent 


hypostases, each with its own name. 
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More importantly, in a prosopic union, the two countable entities do 
not stand in an iconic or hierarchical relationship to each other; one does 
not represent on one level of reality what the other js on a higher level of 
reality. That is, one countable entity does not depend for its existence 


upon its participation in the other higher level. 


(c) Distinction and Separation: 


Severus depends upon two conceptions, distinction and separation, 
to clarify apathetically what he means by one hypostasis of union out of 
two other hypostases (self-and non-self-subsistent hypostases). These 
are “distinction” and “separation”. Distinction appears to have always a 
positive significance and meaning rather similar to its meaning in the 
Chalcedonian definition itself. Separation by the same token appears to 
have always a negative significant and meaning, again, similar in meaning 
to “division” in the Chalcedonian definition’s “division of the natures”. 

Thus, again referring to the analogy of the union of soul and body, 
soul remains soul and body remains body, and Christ’s deity remains deity 


and His humanity remains humanity. 


(d) Mingling or Confusion: 


Severus’ pastoral writings evidence a concern to refute the notion 
that there is any mingling or confusion of the divine and human natures in 
a Eutychian sense, and this suggests quite strongly that there was a 
tendency in some Monophysite circles to do just that. 

(1) Severus contends that the basic mistake of those who do 


confuse the natures is that they are conceiving of them as two 
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material substances which could be blended together, when in 

fact, only the body of Christ is material. 

The conception of mingling basically owes its metaphysical 

investigations to Aristotle and Stoics, and consists of two basic 

forms: synthesis (ouQeoic¢) and krasis or mixis (Kkpaolc pICES). 

Synthesis would be similar to what chemists refer to as a 

compound, such as mixture of barley and wheat grains, where 

each preserves their distinct properties. 

Mingling would be similar to a mixture of wine and water, in 

which the elements interact and combine, but can still be 

analyzed into the original component elements. 

(a) The Stoics further distinguished between ovyyxuoic (one of 
the Chalcedonian adverbs was precisely aouyxuTWws), in 
which the elements interact again into component 
elements, and a ‘mixture through the whole’ (Kpaoic Od: 
oAWv), which they used to explain the union of soul and 
body. 


(e) Theopaschite Formula 


Thus, for Severus, the Incarnate Word suffers on the Cross, not the 


deity, since suffering is a property of the humanity which the Incarnate 
Word is. Again, the analogy of the union of body and soul is crucial to 
what Severus means. One does not say “my body cut its finger” but “/ cut 


my finger”. The cut is referred to the composite hypostasis. 


Will, Operation, Iconic Relation, and Hypostatic Union: 


When referring to the will or wills, Severus is clear in his intention 


that the human and divine cannot be mingled or confused, but each 
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remains to operate on its own iconic level of reality. 

But with this one begins to approach the core essence of the 
heresy, for this poses certain difficulties. Severus does posit that there is 
one will out of two, much like there is one composite self-subsistent 
hypostasis out of two hypostases: one self-subsistent, the other non-self- 
subsistent. In this case, the human will becomes the iconic presentation of 


the divine will, and is ordered beneath the divine will, or subjective to it. 


(a) Original Sin and the Natural Principle of Existence: 


In its normal, healthy unfailing state, the human will is, for Severus, 
part of the natural laws or principles of nature which inclines man toward 
the good. 

But, for Severus, the human will is also defined morally, and thus, 
always involved in a constant dialectically defined choice between good 
and evil. Thus, the question of the human will of Christ in Severus’ case is 
a question not of weather His humanity can act independently, but 
whether it can make free moral judgments, say, to withhold its assent to 
the Crucifixion. This is related to the question that if Our Lord is truly 
human, where does the corrupt will come from” Does He have a corrupt 
will since He is truly consubstantial with all men, or, since His human will 
is incorrupt, is he truly consubstantial? This, obviously, is one question 
that the Aphthartodoketic party within Monophysitism attempts to answer. 

Thus, as a dialectically defined will, Severus says this about human 
will: 

“You say that it was fitting that we have been immutable with 
respect to evil and absolutely incapable of sin. You seem to want only to 
be a rock or a piece of wood instead of a man, and to honour the 


insensible creature before the one that possesses will and reason.”“™ 
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(b) Our Lord’s Human Will: Interior and Exterior Assent 


Thus, in terms of free choice, Severus appears to adopt, at times, if 
not as a general basis of his whole theory, the Stoic notion of free choice 
as merely interior assent to circumstances, either good or evil, which are 
beyond man’s control. In a situation where external circumstances present 
no choices, the only free choice that remains is the act of granting or 
withholding interior consent. Thus, in the case of the Passion and 
Crucifixion, the choices presented to Our Lord’s will seem to be merely 
presented to His interior assent. This position is to be distinguished from 
that of St. Maximus, as we shall see. Our Lord’s human will and choice is 
for Severus a passive interior assent, in a manner very similar to the Stoic 
conception of will. 

Severus is explicit in stating that Our Lord made moral decisions, 
and thus had a real human will, since as God He does not choose the 
good but is good. In this, however, one notices again a subtle dialectic 
between God and Creation, which returns us to Origenism: did God, since 
He is good, actually choose to create, or is creation simply the natural 
product of His goodness, as it were, an emanation? 

In this context, one can appreciate more readily what Severus 
meant when he stated that there is one will out of two. Our Lord’s human 
will, he said, was, like his humanity, not self-subsistent, any more than his 
human hypostasis was self-subsistent. 

Thus, the human will is the iconic representation of the divine. It is 
the perfect image of one level of reality of another at the higher level of 
reality. And in this, it offsets the effects of ancestral sin on the will, where 


the human will ceases being in the image of God. 
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C. Will and Energy 


(a) The Dialectic of Fear and Courage 


Thus, in His humanity, there is a real fear appropriate to fear of 
crucifixion, but there is also a divine cheerfulness, since He knew in the 
Resurrection He would break the power of death. There is thus dialectic 
between deity, which is cheerful and courageous, and fear, which is 
human. Again, this position is to be contrasted with that of St. Maximus, 
for whom as we shall see both the fear and the courage are human. For 
Severus, fear is the human, and courage the divine “manifestation” of the 


one divine-human nature. 


(b) The Incarnation and Humanity of Christ as the Emanation of the Divine 


Will: Predestination and Free-Will, Eastern-Style 


All that has been said thus far leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that it is indeed the divine Will which is Incarnate in Christ, and this fact, 
for Severus, leads inevitable to the conclusion that the divine will must 
overshadow the human in Christ. Or, to put it differently, “what all men 
possess by nature, within the Incarnation, the Word possessed by will. “°° 


This in turn leads to the question of energy, will, and agency. 


(c) Energy, Will and Agency: 


Severus uses the term energy (evepyeia) in two senses: (1) as the 
source of activity or operation; and (2) and more importantly, when he 
explains how the humanity itself is understood to be the operation or 
energy of the deity within the Incarnation. 
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This entails two disturbing implications: (1) is humanity energy of 
the deity of Christ in the sense of the actual process of the deity’s 
operation? By extension, is creation itself therefore God’s energy, and 
therefore, did God have to create as occurred in the Origenist 
Problematic? Or, (2) is the humanity but the object of the operation of the 
deity? Does the humanity not become, to use Severus’ own words, a 
piece of wood or flint, to be pushed about here and there, or, to use St. 
Augustine’s words, a “lump” to be moved about by God from one state to 
another? As such, does God will at each and every moment to be fearful 
in His humanity, etc, etc? And is this not capable of being understood in a 
Doketist sense? In this regard, one must recall that Severus speaks of 
operation or energy as the /rruption of the will. 

Thus, one arrives at the classical Monophysite formula of one 
energy and one will, which has two sets of manifestications 
(“apotelesmata”, or aTroTeAEOUaTa). 

Christ’s humanity consequently appears in a rather disturbing, 
doketic light, as the operation of the deity; but this is explained by 
reference to the fact that one can never know God in His essence, only in 
His operations. Thus, Severus is attempting to demonstrate a consistent 
application of conceptual terminology both to Triadology and to 


Christology. 


(d) Theoria and Duality of Christ: 


At the level of theoria (8ewpia) or contemplation, then, Christ is to 
be distinguished between divine and human. But at the level of praxis, of 


prosaic concrete fact, He is not. 
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Theoria and the Trinity: 


(1) Its Quasi-Orthodox Components: Quasi-Logos Theology: Knowability 
and Unknowability in God: 


Severus thus states the orthodox trinitarian doctrine in terms of the 
Monarchy of the Father, the eternal generation of the Son, and the eternal 
procession of the Spirit. But, as the Incarnate Word is one hypostasis, He 
is also in His operation as humanity known, while the Father is unknown. 
This appears to be a return to the dialectical difficulties inherent in the 
Logos theology of the Apologists. And this implication is certainly present, 
only the Door to knowledge of God, i.e., it means, He is also the object of 


that knowledge. 


(2) The Trinity as Psychological Analogy of the Faculties of the Individual 
Soul: 


But this raises further difficulties. Severus express his trinitarian 
doctrine not only in orthodox terms, but in terms of the psychological 
analogy, and this fact is highly significant, for as we have seen, similar 
trinitarian and Christological structures are present in St. Augustine. 

Severus says that the Son, as the eternal Wisdom of the Father, is 
the object of the Father’s contemplation, which bears a remarkable 
structural resemblance to the heresy both of Arius and Eunomius. If this is 
so, one should expect later Monophysite triadology to develop some 
notion of the Holy Spirit as the mutual love which results from the Father 
and the Son’s mutual contemplation, i.e., one should expect that 
Monophysitism develops some notion of the double procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and the Son. The doctrine of the Trinity is thus to be 
construed as dialectical. This will be demonstrated in connection with the 


trinitarian theology of the Monophysite with the trinitarian theology of the 
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Monophysite Daimianus presently. 


(3) Christ as Theoria and Praxis: the Transfiguration as the Allegory of 


Neoplatonic Ascent and Descent, Emanation and Return 


Thus, Christ is both theoria (divine) and praxis (human). The 
Transfiguration thus becomes the model of the ascent (theoria) to 
contemplation of God, and the return down the mount representative of 
praxis, or humanity. One detects the resonances of the Neoplatonic 
process of emanation and return, though with a difference. Here it is the 
humanity which, paradoxically, appears as the point from which one 
ascends or emanates, and to which one returns, rather than the 
deity. The Neoplatonic dialectic of emanation and return, so prevalent in 
the system of Origen’s preexistent Henad, Fall, and apokatastasis, is now 
stood on its head, for humanity itself becomes the point of departure for 
these two processes. 


(4) Christ, Original Sin, and Cosmology: The Fall of Adam and the Natural 


Law 


Theoria is for Severus simply the contemplation of something in 
order to find its underlying structure or meaning. The term is even applied 
by him to mean the study of Scripture. (Again, one will encounter this in 
St. Maximus) 

Severus accepts that there is a natural theoria, which allows one to 
perceive God behind the Creation. Sin is consequently a turning away 
from this, and seeing in Creation an autonomous reality apart from God. 
Thus, with Adam’s fall, this natural contemplation is lost in Adam, to be 


restored in Christ. 
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(5) The Image of God: Soul, Body, and the Fall 


For Severus, the image of God extends to the body as well as the 
soul, and the body, as a non-self-subsistent hypostasis, shares in the 


deification of the soul. 


(6)The Restitution of Harmony: Animals 


The fruit of spiritual life, for Severus, is thus a restitution of the 
harmony of the cosmos, and is symbolized in the authority of the saints 
over wild animals, with a peaceful coexistence between them, which is the 


fruit of a mind full of theoria. 


(7) The Apokatastasis 


While Severus actively denies the apokatastasis, it is nevertheless 
an implication of the fact that he construes the humanity of Christ as an 
expression or operation of the deity, and places such emphasis on the 


divine will as the source of all operations. 


2. The Monophysite Christology of Philoxenus of 
Mabbug 


Philoxenus of Mabbug, otherwise known as Akhsenaya, was born 
between 440 and 455 most likely of Aramaic parents in Persia. He was 
educated at the school of Edessa, which was divided into two factions, 
one following Theodore of Mopsuetia, and the other following St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. He sided with the latter, though educated himself in the 
writings of his opponents. Jacob of Sarug may have been a student at 
Edessa at this time. In any case, at the end of his education, he moved to 
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Antioch, where he was expelled by Patriarch Calandio for his 
Monophysitism and support of the Henotikon of Zeno. With the 
enthronement of Peter the Fuller as Patriarch of Antioch, however, 
Philoxenus is recalled and consecrated bishop of Mabbug, or Hierapolis. 
He participated in the Synod of Antioch, probably presided over by 
Philoxenus himself and Severus jointly. At this synod, the Council of 
Chalcedon was anathematized. With the accession of Justin |, however, 
he went into exile in Egypt in 519, where he was captured and taken to 


exile in Thrace, where he died in 523. 


A. The Opposition of Nature and Miracle: Predestination and Free-Will, 


Eastern Style, Part Two 


1. Double Being: Being by Nature and Being by a Miracle 

For Philoxenus, Christ exists as God by nature, and as man by a 
miracle, i.e., that of the Virgin Birth. Since He exists as man by a miracle 
of His human existence is by His will, i.e., the miraculous existence as 
man exists by virtue of His will. These two existences, the natural and the 
miraculous, are for Philoxenus modes of existence. In His Incarnation, the 
Word, therefore remains, but has two modes of existence, the divine and 
the human. One notes that the Cappadocian terminology of “mode of 
existence” (TpoTTOG UTTaPZEWC) which referred to the hypostases has now 
been entirely subverted, for the term now refers to the natures. 

This distinction of two modes of existence between the divine and 
human is extended by Philoxenus into Eucharistic theology. By nature 
bread and wine remain bread and wine, but by a miracle they are to the 
eyes of faith the body and blood of Christ. 

While superficially such language resembles that of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria or any number of other fathers, in Philoxenus’ case there is 


something more. Thus, when one looks at Christ, according to Philoxenus, 
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one sees both a human hypostasis and a divine hypostasis depending 
upon whether one looks at Him with faith or not. 

Three points must now be mentioned, for they will play a crucial 

role in the unfolding history of the Second Europe. 

(1) First, there is the emphasis on God’s will as the sole means by 
which the miraculous mode of existence of Our Lord in His 
Incarnation comes about. At this point, no emphasis is made of 
the Virgin Mother of God’s voluntary contribution to the 
Incarnation. It is this characteristic that marks Monophysitism 
out as being rather similar to “Augustinian” theologies: there is a 
practical and soteriological as well as a real “Monotheletism’, it 
being the later heresy that Christ has only one will. 

(2) Second, one must note also that technical phrase mode of 
existence now refers to hypostasis, as it did for the 
Cappadocians, but to the two natures. In_ this, the 
Monophysitism of Philoxenus exhibits the characteristic 
common to all Monophysite Christologies: that of a dichotomy 
and non-consistency of terms and thought between Theology 
and Economy. In this, there is a real confusion of Person and 
Nature. We shall see that for St. Maximus, there is a consistent 
use of mode of existence in both Triadology and Christology, 
and that Christ therefore has only one mode of existence. 

(3) Third, the fact that one may perceive, according to Philoxenus, 
either a human or a divine hypostasis, depending on one’s point 
of view (faith, or lack of it), may be construed as a subtle form of 
*Barthian neo-orthodoxy”: Christ is God in His hypostasis, but 
only to faith, not in actual fact. Thus, one may say that the 
events of the Gospel are events only to Faith, i.e., they might 
not really have happened. While Philoxenus certainly would 


never actually have said this, it is interesting to observe that his 
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view could tent to the same sort of demythologizing enterprises 
as modern theology and criticism. 


2. The Doctrine of Mixture 

Philoxenus, as do most Monophysites, inherits the language and 
concepts associated with mixture, explored above under Severus. But he 
uses the language of mixture to describe the union both of soul and body 
as well as of deity and humanity in Christ. Again, recall that Nestorius 
expressly denied that the two were analogous. Thus, the problem is still 
associated with the problem of Our Lord’s human soul and will. 

On this view, Philoxenus states explicitly that Christ takes His 
physical body from Mary. Note again, that Mary’s contribution to the 
Incarnation is thus implicitly restricted to the provision of the physical body 
itself, and not to the moral qualities of the human soul, and not to the 
contribution of Her will to the Incarnation. Thus, for Philoxenus, what the 
mother and father contribute to the birth of another human is not the soul, 
but only the body. In this, Philoxenus is the opposite of a Traducianist, and 
approximates most closely the “special creationist” position of scholastic 
mediaeval Catholicism. 

Thus, one may fairly ask, did Philoxenus intend by his use of the 
language and concepts of ‘mixture’ what Chalcedon intended by its 
language of ‘without confusion’ and ‘without change’? In answer, one must 
say yes, but add a qualification: 

First, one notices that the Chalcedonian definition is apophatic. 
What is specifies is what may not be done when contemplating the 
Incarnation. Conversely, we have seen that for both Severus and 
Philoxenus, the manner of the Incarnation is, to whatever extent and 
regardless of their intentions, conceived kataphatically: i.e., is defined 
positively by analogies to the natural metaphysical concepts become 
the only means available to understand the union. 


Thus, the favorite name of Nestorians, “Immanuel”, Philoxenus 
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states simple cannot be taken as proof of their doctrine but the reverse. It 
indicates not the divine dwelling of a man, but the reverse: God with us. 


3. Soul, Body, The Two Wills, and their Opposition 

In this context, one notes the classical opposition between spirit 
and matter occurs in Philoxenus’ Christology. The body and soul of man 
are two varying natures. The body for Philoxenus is precisely that reality 
which naturally opposes the soul. Thus, the inherent will of the body is the 
drive toward participation in the life of the world. Conversely, soul is all 
opposed to the body and its will, and thus, the will of the soul is to 
participate in the life of the spirit. 

Since soul and body are locked in dialectical combat, the result is 
inevitably a “mixture”, understood as a dialectical “sy nthesis”, either good 
or bad, depending upon which element predominates. The way to insure 
the predominance of the good element is through asceticism. One notes, 
however, that this means in practice in subsequent Monophysite 
monasticism, a tendency towards severe asceticism, and even self- 
flagellation. Again, a tie to the Augustinian West is evident. 

In this context, Philoxenus’ understanding of the work of Christ 
takes on some significance. Our Lord truly suffered all human things, but 
to a greater degree and intensity that other men: His agony and death 
were more intense that other men’s. This is not on account of the fact that 
it is the Word who suffers. The emphasis seems to be on the humanity 
itself, since Philoxenus must take great pains to insure that he is not 
accused of making it appear phantasmal and open himself to the charge 
of Doketism. 

Thus, for Philoxenus, the humanity of Our Lord has a hypostasis 
which exists in the hypostasis of the Word. Thus, there is only one 
countable subject, with two hypostases. It is subject to all the same 
criticisms as Nestorius’ dual subject Christology. Philoxenus is sensitive to 


this charge, for he explicitly denies that there is not a man Jesus united to 
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the Word. Again, the structural parallel to Nestorianism is quite noticeable. 

The foregoing raises the question of what exactly Philoxenus 
means by the term “hypostasis”. For him, it means that which can 
participate in the life of the spirit. Thus, while on the one hand this 
dispatches of the problem of whether or not animals have hypostases, it 
does raise the implication that the hypostasis and the soul of man are the 
same. Once again, the implication is that Our Lord’s soul, if soul and 
hypostasis are the same is that precisely of His divine Hypostasis, and 
thus, t here is nothing about Philoxenus’ system which would indicate that 


the full humanity of Our Lord is necessary. 


3. The “Metaheresy” of Julian of Halicarnassus, a 
Consideration of Aphthartodoketism and Traducianism 


A. The Language of Mixture: 


A notable component of the two Monophysite Christologies 
surveyed is the language of mixture. It belongs to the very essence of this 
language that positive concepts are employed. In fact, one must also say 
that the method employed is precisely that of the analogy of being 
(analogia entis), for the analogy is drawn between the union or mixture of 
soul and body and the union of deity and humanity in Christ. This in turn 
implies an underlying Neoplatonic conception of the hierarchy or great 
chain of being. 


1. The Presence of Dialectical Opposition: 
Since the very basis of the analogia entis is the principle of 
opposition between things simultaneously similar and yet dissimilar, one 


notes an increasing tendency on the part of Monophysite Christology to 
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construe the deity and humanity, particularly as regards the question of 
the will, as being in some form of opposition. Our Lord’s human will 
appear either not truly free, as in Severus, or simply submerged or 


suppressed beneath the divine, or opposed to it. 


2. The “Augustinian” Emphasis: 

Thus, Monophysite Christology tends to emphasize the divine will, 
rather than the human, as, for example, in Philoxenus’ emphasis on the 
Incarnation as a miracle of the divine will, and not also of the cooperation 
of Mary’s will. If it be true then that Nestorius’ Christology is the perfect 
christological vehicle for Pelagianism, then it is equally true that Severus’ 
and Philoxenus’ Christology is the perfect vehicle for a hyper-Augustinian 


or hyper-Calvinist doctrine of grace. 


3. The Connection to Eucharistic Doctrine: 

The Christological controversy is seen, at least by Severus and 
Philoxenus, as having implications for the doctrine of the Eucharist, and by 
extension, ecclesiology and cosmology as well. There is a distinction 
between objects perceived by faith, and those perceived naturally. In this 
there is a fatal flaw, for it implies that the world which one perceives 
outside of and apart from Faith is the natural world, which makes faith 
unnatural. In this, once again, one may perceive a dialectical opposition, a 
dichotomy between nature and grace which is also characteristic of 
Augustinism. 

Notably, Nestorian Eucharistic doctrine makes the distinction 
between the body of Our Lord which is in heaven and that which is broken 
over the altar as a memorial.*% In other words, while the Nestorians posit 
two bodies, the Monophysites, posit one, but perceivable only by faith. 


One is a short distance from saying that the body is made present by faith. 
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Indeed, for Philoxenus, faith is as eternal as God Himself, and God even 
created the world by faith. Both sides, therefore, operate with some 
fundamental underlying opposition between nature and grace/faith. 

These points, and their similarity to the Augustinian mind of the 
Second Europe, is the best exhibited by the doctrine of Aphthartodoketism 
of Julian of Halicarnassus, a doctrine which was condemned as a heresy 
even by other Monophysites. Its basis in a few simple propositions: 

(1) Prelapsarian human nature is naturally and statically impassible 

and immortal. 

(2) The Fall hereditarily and substantially damages human nature, 
rendering it mortal, passible, and corruptible. 

(3) The Logos assumes prelapsarian humanity, and therefore, 
immortal, incorrupt humanity in order that His passion may be 
offered voluntarily and for the sake of the appearances and 
manifestations of the Economy, so that His sufferings are not 
offered out of any natural necessity. 

These points entail some very difficult doctrinal implications: 

(1) One notes that Julian first construes human nature itself as an 
abstraction, and apart from the influence and operation of 
grace: human nature is naturally mortal. 

(2) Thus, the Fall does not so much remove human nature from 
the influence of grace as it a/ters human nature itself. 

(3) Julian construes an opposition between free choice and the 
natural necessity of human nature; and 

(4) An opposition between the personal freedom of the Logos and 
the natural necessity of the human nature. What is natural is 
compelled, which, hearkening all the way back to the pre- 
Nicene period, is The Origenist Problematic in a new guise. 

(5) Julian has thus construed human nature, both before the fall 


and after it, in a manner similar to Augustinism: human nature 
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exists in various states defined by the relative degree of 
opposition between God and man. 


Summarizing, then, Monophysitism would appear to be captured in 


the following set of propositions. 


1. 


however, 


The inability to speak of the reality of the enhypostasized human 
nature in Christ. Notably, after Severus of Antioch, 
Monophysites no longer speak of the human nature of our Lord, 
but only of “the Economy”. 

And thus, for Monophysites, deification of humanity is first to last 
always the act of the divine will in the Economy. After Severus 
and Philoxenus, there is increasing reluctance to speak of our 
Lord’s human will, but only of “one divine human operation” 
(citing what they believe to be the expression of St. Dionysius), 
since the affirmation of a human will appeared to mean the 
affirmation of a human hypostasis, and therefore, to imply 
Nestorianism. And this is a triadological question, for if energy 
and will are hypostatic, are there not three Gods, since one will 
no longer be able to apply the ordo theologiae and say that 
different hypostases performing the same operations have the 
same nature? If different operations indicate different hypostasis 
and nature are equivalent, then Monophysite triadology 
inevitable reduces either to polytheism or Sabellianism. 

Since the emphasis is on God’s will, and not man’s in 
deification, one should expect sooner or later that the doctrine of 
the apokastastasis will surface in its unorthodox form. This is in 
fact what happens, with Stephen’ Bar-Suhaile’s “final 


consubstantiality of all creatures with God.”4°” 


The most difficult, and heretical, implications of Monophysitism, 


are those trinitarian entailments that were subsequently 
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extrapolated by Monophysite theologians. For example, the theologian 
“Damianus held that the individual characteristic or properties of the Trinity 
were identical to the persons, a view which came close to tritheism. And 
yet each hypostasis somehow merged — without any distinction — into the 
oneness of the Godhead.” That is, the hypostatic characteristics 
(UTTOOTATIKA I51IO"aTAa) are construed as being equivalent to, or the same 


thing as, the hypostases themselves. 


B. The Mount of Transfiguration: Emanation and Return 


Seen from this philosophical perspective, Monophysitism discloses 
those common and essentially Hellenizing metaphysical and dialectical 
structures which it shares with Nestorianism. Nowhere is this more in 
evidence that in its descriptions of the disciples’ ascent up the mount of 
Transfiguration as an ascent or return to contemplation (@ewpia), and their 
descent as a return to the world of practice. In this, however, one may see 
how the Neoplatonic structure of emanation and return has been inverted. 
In the original structure, these terms are referring to those cosmic 
processes deriving from, and leading back to, The One. In Monophysitism, 
however, the perspective is man-centered and humanistic, for the 
“emanation” or ascent up the mount begins with man, and the return back 
down the mount ends with man. In the face of a manifestation of humanity 
which, in Christ case, is the object of the divine will, Monophysitism 
develops a very severe form of flagellants who, like their mediaeval 
Second European cousins centuries later, will seek no to discipline their 
bodies, but literally flail it into submissiveness before the all-powerful 


divine will. 


C. Its Implications for Cosmology, Sacramental Theology, and 


Historiography 
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Such views cannot help but have had profound influence on the 
way Monophysitism viewed the cosmos, the world of matter and of history. 
Such negation of the world as is evidenced in Philoxenus’ sacramental 
theology reintroduced into Monophysite theological thought the paradigm 
of dialectical opposition, tearing the divine and human apart, and making 
of Christ and the sacramental mysteries exampled of a fundamental and 
inescapable cosmic opposition between God and the world. On this basis 
there can be no unified truth, consistent in both planes. One ends with 
something very similar to the Hellenistic doctrine of two heavens, the 
visible heaven, and that supernatural empyreum which obeys different 
laws. One ends with a “history” that, on the one hand, is more or less 
“secular” because it exists as an autonomous entity, like Philoxenus’ world 
of “nature”, divorced from God and knowable to man apart from 
ecclesiastical tradition or religious faith, and a “redemption history” that 
may have little to do with actual history — and therefore with actual events 
— but which, belonging to the world of “miracle”, is true only to faith and 
for faith because t is to that extent the creation of faith. In this, one may 
detect in Monophysitism the earliest adumbrations of the Second Europe’s 
“Barthian” neo-orthodoxy of the twentieth century. Without a consistent 
view of the Aoyoc of truth applicable across all fields of history, 
Monophysitism has laid the basis for the eventual overthrow of the 
Recapitulational view not only of redemptive history, but of all history. It 
has left a world — with its own science and historiography — that, in the 
final analysis, is autonomous from God. 

At t his point, one may see how Monophysite and Nestorian 
heresies are, in fact, two solutions to the same structural dilemma, as the 


following table shows. 
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Metaphysical 
Question 


The Rottenness 
of the Will 


The Number of 
Wills 


The Principal 
Emphasis as 
Regards the Will 


The Emphasis as 
Regards the 
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Nestorianism 


Will is Rooted in 
Personal agency 
(the TrpocoTrOv). 
There are two wills 
because there are 
two persons or 
prosopa before the 


union. 


After the union there 
is one will, in the 
sense of the object 
of will, i.e., man’s 


salvation. 


It is the object of the 
will which is primary 
in view. Thus there 
is a terminological 
impression of 
BEeANTov = O€Anolc = 
BeAnua. 


The aspect of the 


union is one, and 


Monophysitism 


Will is rooted in 
personal agency 
(the @uoic). There is 
one will because 
there is “one nature 
of God the Word 
incarnate” Yid QUOIC 
Tou Aoyou Tou 8Eou 


OEOAPKOLEVN) 


The union, and 
therefore the will, 
are substantial 
(@uoIKn) and 
therefore the will is 


one.. 


There is one 
“synthetic energy” 
but two 
manifestations, 
(atroTeAgouara. It is 
therefore the faculty 
of will which is in 


view. 


The Manifestations 
are dual and less 


Monotheletism 


Metaphysical 
Question 


Unity or Duality 


The Principle of 
Dialectical 
Opposition 


How the 
Principle of the 
Dialectical 
Opposition is 
Construed 
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Nestorianism 


less real than the 
distinct natures or 
prosopa underlying 
it, and which 


comprise it. 


The divine and 
human essences 
(ouolal) are in 
fundamental 


opposition. 


The union of the 
divine and human in 
Christ is voluntary, 
i.e., the union isa 
“contract” between 
wills, which is how 
the Incarnation in 
Nestorius’ view is to 
be distinguished 
from the essential 
union of the Trinity 
and the union of the 
body and soul in 


man. 


Monophysitism 


real than the union. 


The divine and -- 
human essences 

(ouolal) are in 
fundamental 


opposition. 


The human nature --- 
is deprived of real 
will and choice, 
leading toa 
determination of the 
human will by the 
divine will in an 
inevitable 
apokastastasis of all 
of humanity, since 
“God wills all men to 
be saved.” The 
Incarnation is an 
emanation of the 


divine will. 


Monotheletism 
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D. The Acasian Schism and Papal Claims 


We have seen how, to a certain extent, Pope St. Felix (483-492) 
inaugurated the “Acasian Schism” by excommunicating all the Eastern 
Patriarchates, which were all at the time occupied by Monophysites. In 
doing so, he was certainly acting from a concern to preserve the purity of 
Orthodox doctrine. 

But the above fact is often used by Roman polemicists as signifying 
that the doctrine of papal supremacy was already known, and operative, at 
least in Rome if not the East. Thus the events surrounding the 
Monophysite schism also have an important bearing for the subsequent 
break of the Second Europe from the First. It is therefore necessary to 
observe certain facts which often are neglected by papal polemicists in 
their never-ending quest to justify the claims of the papacy. 

While Rome considers the Acacian Schism as a break with the 
whole East (i.e., Rome is the only Chalcedonian and Orthodox 


patriarchate at the time), Pope St. Felix is also the 1 


pope to announce 
his election to the emperor. 

Pople Gelasius’ letter to the Emperor Anastasius (494) contains a 
more explicit reference to the developing doctrine of Roman supremacy, a 
phrase which refers to Rome as “that See which the Supreme Godhead 
itself willed to be preeminent over all priests."“°° This is an important 
formula, for notably, it is the godhead itself and not the three Persons, 
which is immediately appealed to as a foundation for the emerging papal 
claims. Thus, as has been stated previously, there is a connection 
between the ordo theologiae and the polity of the Church. Gelasius’ 
formula is unusual in that no mention is made of other bishops: they have 
been reduced to priests. The personal Multiplicity of Bishops is beginning 
to be subordinated to the essential Unity of the Papal claims. In this, one 
may recognize that, for reasons which will be outlined in the presentation 


of the Augustinian triadology, that the Neoplatonic ordering of that 
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triadology is having its slow effect on the western Church: unity is 
becoming an abstract, jurisdictional conception tied to the Roman See, 
independently and prior to the bishops’ concrete preservation of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Faith. 

Not surprisingly, then, Gelasius is the 1° pope referred to as the 
“vicar” of Christ. 

We saw likewise how the Emperor Justinian’s policy was to seek a 
reversal of the Henotikon of Zeno, and that he opened negotiation with 
Rome for that purpose. 

Pope Hormidas responded with an even more explicit statement of 


papal claims. 


For itis not possible to bypass the determination of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
who said, “Thou art Peter and on this rock | will build by church’. These 
words are proven by their effects, for in the apostolic See the Catholic 
religion is always kept inviolable... there shall be no mention made of the 
names of those who do not agree in all things with the apostolic see...*"° 


Here is asserted an incipient doctrine of the infallibility not of the Pope, but 
of the apostolic see. Moreover, the primacy of Rome is asserted in such a 
way so as to imply that communion with Rome implies communion with 
the Church. 

But papal polemicists overlook the East’s response to this 
statement. For example, Patriarch John’s response to the Libellus is 
contained in a short preface which appears above his signature on the 


Libellus, which reads as follows: 


Know then, most holy one, that... | also, loving peace, renounce all the 
heretics repudiated by you, for | hold the most holy Churches of your 
elder and or our New Rome to be one Church, and | define that See of 
the Apostle Peter and of this imperial City to be one See. *"" 
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The Emperor Justin’s response to the Libellus also states quite clearly that 
Jerusalem, not Rome, is the mother of all Churches, and employing the 
papal logic against papal claims, he clearly states that no one dare 
separate themselves from that Church. 

In any case, it is clear that reunion is accomplished on the basis of 
theology, and that the Eastern church absolutely did not know nor accept 
Rome’s definition of papal authority. 

But there is a further ecclesiological problem. 


(5) The Ecclesiological Problem: 


The Monophysite schism does posit certain problems for the 
ecclesiology of the First Europe, however. At the time of the schism, when 
all patriarchates are, at least nominally, in Monophysite hands, does this 
mean all bishops of the East who are under the patriarchal jurisdictions, 
were in heresy, and therefore, does this imply that all Eastern bishops 
consecrated after the Reunion between Rome and the East must receive 
consecration from Rome, since apostolic succession is exists only within 
the succession of the apostolic faith? Or, does the preservation of the 
apostolic and Episcopal succession suffice, provided a bishop in that 
succession returns to the orthodox apostolic faith? The latter, from the 


progress of events, would seem to be implied. 


A. The Sentence of the Council 


(1) Anathemetism of the Dead: 


One of the first tasks of the Fifth Oecumenical Council of 
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Constantinople in 533 was to condemn the Nestorian reading of 
Chalcedon, a task best accomplished by anathematizing those who, 
though long dead, could serve, through their writings, as a basis for that 


misinterpretation: 


There was also read to us what had been writing by the holy Fathers 
against (Theodore of Mopsuestia), and his foolishness which exceeded 
that of all heretics, and moreover the histories and the imperial laws, 
setting forth his impiety from the beginning, and since after all these 
things the defenders of his impiety, glorifying in the injuries uttered by him 
against his Creator, said that it was not right to anathematize him after 
death, although we knew the ecclesiastical tradition concerning the 
impious that even after death heretics are anathematized; nevertheless 
we thought if necessary concerning this also to make examination, and 
there were found in the acts how drivers heretics had been 
anathematized after death; and in many ways it was manifest to us that 
those who were saying this cared nothing for the judgment of God nor for 
the Apostolic announcements, nor for tradition of the Fathers... the 
judgment of anathema is nothing else than that of separation from God, 
for the impious person, although he may not have been verbally 
anathematized having separated himself from the true life by his 
impiety. *" 


This was given an even more explicit anathematism by condemning a 


Nestorian Interpretation of Chalcedon: 


We anathematize those who say that there are two Sons and two Christs. 
For one he is who is preached by us and you, as we have said, Christ, 
the Son and Lord, only begotten as man according to the saying of the 
most learned Paul. And also in his letter to Alexander and Merthinian and 
John and Paregorius and Maximus, presbyters and monastic fathers, and 
those who with them were leading the solitary life, he so says: The holy 
synod of Ephesus, gathered together according to the will of God against 
the Nestorian perfidy with a just and keen sentence condemned together 
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with him the empty words of those who afterwards should embrace the 
same opinions with him... worshipping two Sons, and diving the 
indivisible, and bring in the crime of manworship (anthropopathy) both 


into heaven and earth. 47° 


Origen himself, as well as his system, was likewise condemned. And, in 
what must surely be one of the great ironies of the history of doctrine, all 
these condemnations of men who, though not saints, were both revered 
and long dead, was done on the basis of St. Augustine’s teaching 


authority as a father of the church: 


Moreover several letters of Augustine, of most religious memory, who 
shone forth resplendent among the African bishops, were read, shewing 
(sic.) that is was quite right that heretics should be anathematized after 
death. *" 


The historiographical consequences of this fact for both Europes are, of 
course, immense, but they shall have to wait their turn until after the 
Augustinian system itself is analyzed, for only then will the irony of using 
Augustine as the basis to anathematize Nestorian and Origenist 


interpreters of Chalcedon by fully grasped. 


E. The Seventh Century Ecumenism: Monotheletism and 
St. Maximus the Confessor 


1. Byzantine Period: 610-614 


St. Maximus was for this period the first secretary of the 
Monothelete Emperor Heraclius, but retired to a monastery to pursue 
monasticism. Some speculate that Maximus took this action because he 


already had difficulty with Monotheletism, or perhaps was not yet certain 
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whether it was correct, and wished to withdraw from a_ potentially 


hazardous situation. 


2. North African Period: ca: 630-645 


It is during this period that the Ambigua, the Opuscula are 
completed, and that the Disputation takes place. 


3. Roman Period: 645-652 


Pope St. Martin | joined St. Maximus in opposition to 
Monotheletism, and at the Lateran Council of 649, at which St. Maximus 
takes a leading role as a peritus and advisor to the Pope, Monotheletism 
is formally condemned and anathematized. 


4. Captivity and Death: 652-662 


St. Maximus and Pope St. Martin | are captured and arrested by 
imperial troops, brought to Constantinople, where they are imprisoned and 
repeatedly asked to recant. Finally, the Emperor, tiring of Maximus’ 
opposition has Maximus’ right arm amputated and his tongue cut out, and 
sends both the Pope and St. Maximus into exile, where the confessor 
Maximus dies of his wounds. 


C. Importance 


1. Between “East” and “West”: 
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St. Maximus is the last Father familiar with both Eastern and 
Western theology of the First Europe, and moves within the Byzantine, 
North African, and Roman theological worlds. Two Popes, St. Gregory the 
Great, and St. Martin |, are his contemporaries. 

Theologically, his great defense of dyotheletism, and his detailed 
exposition of its full cosmological, Christological and_ soteriological 
dimensions, are worked out in North Africa and later in Rome. 

Theologically, St. Maximus is also familiar with the official Roman 
interpretation of the filioque, and indicated that he is satisfied that the 
Roman trinitarian faith is that of the East, though he also indicated that it is 
not accurately enough expressed.*"° 

In addition, the Disputation with Pyrrhus also seems to imply some 
familiarity on the part of St. Maximus and of Pyrrhus with some of the 


theological difficulties of St. Augustine. 


2. As a corrector of Origen: 

Must of St. Maximus’ theological effort was to correct the Origenist 
system, or rather, more accurately, to provide a theological synthesis and 
Christian cosmology more consistent with strict Orthodoxy, articulated 
within the context of a thorough-going Cyrillic Chalcedonian Christology. 

Therefore, St. Maximus’ formulations often stand Origenism on its 
head, and invert the ordo theologiae often found in Origenistic 
constructions. It should be noted, however, that St. Maximus’ corrections 
of Origenism are corrections not only of Origen, but of the more 


systematic Evagrius Ponticus. 


3. As a “Synthesizer”: A Comparison to Augustine 
As a synthesizer, St. Maximus’ theological contribution may be 
favorably compared to that of St. Augustine. It is not going too far to say 
that as Augustine is to the West, Maximus is tot the East. Maximus, even 


more than St. John of Damascus, is the first Orthodox theologian since 
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Origen to think about al/ aspects of Orthodox Christian Theology, and to 
attempt to relate various areas of doctrine to each other in a consistent 
and systematic fashion. 

Like Augustine, however, St. Maximus, is not a systematic writer. 
His system must be gleaned from the variety of incidental writings which 
he composed on various subjects as occasion demanded. 

Certain points of direct contact between Maximus’ and Augustine’s 
theology do seem to be indicated by the extant literature. Occasionally, 
one encounters formulations of certain problems that appear, at least 
initially, out of context in the situation of a Christological dispute couched 
in terms largely those of the First Europe. For example, in the Confessor’s 
Disputation with Pyrrhus the monothelete patriarch Pyrrhus puts the 
following question to St. Maximus: “If fear be attributed to us by nature, 
and if this be a thing worthy of reproof, then... things that are worthy of 
reproof, such as sin, exist in us by nature.“°° These remarks are 
interesting especially as they were put to Maximus by Pyrrhus during their 
celebrated debate in North Africa. One is tempted to speculate: /f Pyrrhus 
knew St. Augustine’s doctrine of “original guilt”, could he have been trying 
— very pointedly — to raise not only a doctrinal issue, but also that of the 
authority of St. Augustine as a father of the Church s well? Both men 
certainly would have been aware of Augustine’s role in_ the 
anathematization of Origenism at the Fifth Oecumenical Council, so it is 
not altogether unlikely. 

There are other indications that the Confessor’s theological 
formulations might deliberately have been framed against a wider 
background that included knowledge of the Augustinian system. In the 
Relatio Motionis the following exchange takes place between the now 


captive Maximus and the imperial monothelete Bishop Theodosius: 


Bishop Theodosius addressed him with these words: “How do you 
fare, my lord, Abba Maximus?” 
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He replied, “Just as the Lord knew before the ages and foreordained 
the circumstance of my life, which is guarded by His Providence.” 

To this, Theodosius objected, “How can this be? Had God really 
foreknown and foreordained that acts of each of us before the ages? 

St. Maximus said, “If He foreknew, assuredly He also foreordained. *"° 


The Confessor’s language is almost a verbatim quotation of St. 
Augustine’s statement, “to predestine is the same as to foreknow.”4"” 

But then, just as quickly, Maximus deduces a conclusion that 
seems just as foreign to Augustinianism formulations as his language 


seems similar. 


Theodosius said, “What does it mean, ‘He foreknew He 
foreordained?” 

The Saint replied, “His foreknowledge pertains to our thoughts, words, 
and deeds which are within our power, but His predestination pertains to 
that which befalls us and is not within our power.” 

The Bishop said, “in truth | do not know and | wish to understand what 
is the difference between that which is in our power and that which is not, 
and how one pertains to the divine foreknowledge and the other to 
predestination.” 

Saint Maximus replied, “All our good and bad deeds depend on our 
will, but the chastisements and disasters that befalls us, as well as their 
opposites, are beyond our power.” *"® 

Even the distinction of “things within our power” and “things not 
within our power” was known to Augustine, and figured in his refutations of 


Pelagrianism. *"° 


4. As a Corrector of Augustine? 
As already indicated, in Disputation with Pyrrhus took place in 
North Africa, in Carthage, a few miles from St. Augustine’s see of Hippo 


Regius. From a purely historical standpoint, it seems unlikely, given the 
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great notoriety of St. Augustine as North Africa’s most celebrated father, 
that St. Maximus would not have known of him. 

Moreover, many of the questions and subjects discussed in the 
Disputation directly suggest, or imply, Augustinianism themes. As such, 
Maximus’ responses take on direct significance as implying perhaps that 
he saw certain problems within Augustinism, and saw his formulation of 
dyotheletism as a response not only to the heresy of Monotheletism, but 
also as a corrective to certain features of St. Augustine’s dyotheletism, 
specifically, Augustine’s formulation of dyotheletism in terms of an 
opposition between the divine and the human wills. 

While it is true that St. Maximus nowhere in his writings, mentions 
the name of Augustine, it is nevertheless to be noted that St. Maximus 
does not begin his polemic against Monotheletism until his arrival in North 
Africa. 


1) Most scholars attribute Maximus’ awareness of the importance of 
dyotheletism to his association with St. Sophonius of Jerusalem, 
who first opposed Monotheletism. It is asserted that when both men 
where in Carthage between 634-638, Maximus learned his 
dyotheletism. 

2) However, it should be recalled that is was St. Augustine who quite 
explicitly formulated two wills in Christ, but two wills in opposition. 
The possibility that Augustine might also have confirmed St. 
Maximus’ dyothelete convictions cannot therefore be excluded with 
certainty, especially as St. Maximus takes such great care 
throughout the anti-Monothelete literature to exclude the very 
opposition of the two wills which was common both to 
Monotheletism and to Augustine’s dyotheletism. 


Finally, Maximus is a comprehensive thinker. He would not have 
been oblivious to the common elements between Augustine in the West 


and Monotheletism in the East: dialectics, and simplicity itself. 
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1. The “Grand Ecumenism” of Patriarch Sergius and the Emperor 


Heraclius the Great. 


In the aftermath of the Persian conquests that hat left he empire 
devastated and short of her Middle Eastern and Egyptian territories, the 
Emperor Heraclius the Great and his patriarch Sergius | determined upon 
a plan of action to reconquer the lost territories. To their credit, they 
recognized that any reconquest would also have to seek to heal the 
divisions between the Orthodox and Monophysites. Sergius, who had lent 
church funds to Heraclius for his campaigns, also formulated the final 
example of the dialectical Christology of the First Hellenization, 
Monotheletism, or the doctrine that Christ, in the Incarnation, had only one 
will. 

This was genuinely “ecumenical” formula in the modern sense, for it 
was a formula of compromise upon which, at least superficially, it 
appeared all sides could agree. On the Orthodox side, at least one father 
of unimpeachable Orthodoxy had used a formula implying “one synthetic 
will” in Christ. “° And the Monophysites, of course, could agree on this 
formula. Even Nestorianism could tacitly accept such a statement, if the 
“one will” were understood to be the resulting “one object of will’ of their 
prosopic union. In 638, Sergius promulgated his Ekthesis of “exposition” of 
faith as a basis of the reunion of the Orthodox and Monophysites, and a 


reunion between Constantinopole and the Monophysites quickly ensued. 
421 


2. The Principles of Monotheletism 


In its basic theological affirmations, Monotheletism, perhaps more 
clearly than either Nestorianism or Monophysitism, focuses in on the real 
nature of the difficulties that had plagued the correct formulation of 
Christological doctrine. 
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A. Two Distinct Wills Equals Two Opposed Wills: “Distinction is 


Opposition” Revisited 


It is the Aristotelian principle of non-contradiction — two contrary 
attributes cannot coinhere in the same subject at the same time — which 
provided the initial point of entry for Hellenization within the Monothelete 
christological doctrine. Sergius had concluded that the expression “two 
energies” or “two operations”, a divine and a human, had “scandalized a 
great number,” i.e., the Monophysites, “Monophysites, “because it has 
never been employed by any of the Saints and approved doctors of the 
mysteries of the Church.”*”* Consequently, the expression “two energies. 


has one of its consequences that one must confess two wills which allow 
an opposition of one to another, as if one part of God the Word had willed 
to accomplish the salvific Passion and that the other part, the humanity 
which is in Him, resisted His will, being opposed to it.*7 

This formulation of 634 is that of the Psephos and was substantially 
repeated in the Ekthesis of 638. 

The principle of two distinct and opposing wills had itself a long and 
peculiar pedigree, long, in that it dated back to Origen and the subsequent 
dispute with Arius, and peculiar, in that the clearest statement of the 
principle of two opposing wills in Christ is to be found, not in the 
statements of eastern writers engaged in Christological controversy, but in 
the writings of St. Augustine of Hippo, who was not. 

At the center of the eastern controversies in the immediate 
aftermath of the council Niceea was the text of St. John 6:38: “The Son if 
descended from heaven not to do His own will, but the will of the Father.” 
The Arians, taking this text as their cue, argued that the Son had to be 
different in essence that the Father, since His will was different. In this, 
they were at least being superficially faithful to the patristic ordo 


theologiae, for which operations were rooted in natures, or essences. 
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It was, typically, St. Gregory the Theologian who responded to this 
position by himself invoking the principle of opposition: 


Let them (the Arians) quote in the seventh place that the Son came down 
from Heaven, not to do His own will, but the will of Him that sent Him. 
Well, if this had not been said by himself Who came down, we should say 
that the phrase was modeled as issuing from the Human Nature, for His 
Human will cannot be opposed to God, seeing it is wholly deified; but 
conceived simply as our nature, in as much as the human will does not 
completely follow the divine, but for the most part struggles against and 
resists it. For we understand in the same way the saying “Father if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, let not what | will but 
they will prevail.” For it is not likely that He did not know whether it was 
possible or not, or that He would oppose will to will. But since, as this is 
the language of Him Who assumed our nature (for He it was Who came 
down), and not of the same nature which he assumed, we must meet the 
objection in this way, that the passage does not mean that the Son has a 


special will of His own, besides that of the Father, but that He has not. **4 


This text was highly problematical, since it was capable both of Orthodox, 
and Monothelete, readings. 

In the Arians’ case, the principle of non-contradiction was utilized to 
deny that Christ is God in any sense. For the Monotheletes, it appeared 
that, by saying Christ had no special will of His own, that Gregory taught 
only one will in Christ, and that he was agreed with their doctrine. For St. 
Maximus and the eventual Orthodox reading of the passage which would 
triumph, Gregory clearly taught two natural wills, one, the human, which 
was not in any opposition to the divine, because Christ’s humanity was 
“wholly deified”. 

But it was St. Augustine of Hippo for whom the opposition between 
Christ’s divine and human will was both real, and necessary. In his 
formulation, Christ, the second Adam, is given the divine ability to 


“overcome the will of the flesh (which) lusts in opposition to the spirit”. If 
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Augustine here means by “spirit” the divine nature of Christ, then it is by 
the will of the “divine nature” that overcomes the will of His humanity. If by 
“spirit” he means the Holy Spirit, then the same opposition of divine and 
human wills insues. If by “spirit” he means the “soul” as distinct from the 
“flesh”, then an even more fundamental opposition of “spirit and matter” 
lies at the basis of his remarks. In any case, Augustine is clear in his 
confession of the distinction, but equally clear in his confession of the 
opposition. If St. Maximus knew Augustine’s writings or system while in 
North Africa — and it seems unlikely that he could have avoided such 
familiarity — then surely Augustine’s own understanding of the two wills in 
opposition helped to clarify Maximus’ own formulations of the problem and 
his response to Monotheletism, which was likewise formulated as a 
response to the principle of two wills in opposition. 

But more importantly, what is the explicit use of the Aristotelian 
principle of non-contradiction in the derivation of the Monothelete 
doctrine? Just this: two contradictory and opposing wills are first 
hypothetically envisaged “at the same time’, i.e., the our of the Passion, 
and “in the same subject”, i.e., the Cup of the passion itself.*7° Since “it is 
impossible that contrary attributes should belong at the same time to the 
same subject,” then 


when the scene of Gethseman has been described, this mention of the 
contradiction becomes useless and superfluous, since by definition two 
wills considered at the same time and by relation to one and the same 
object are not able to be contradictory. If then, they are not contradictory, 
they cannot be distinguished, and rather, one speaks of one sole will. 
Thus, the confusion is not only between distinction and contradiction, but 
again, between the will as willing and the will as what is willed. “7” 


In other words, Monotheletism makes the same mistake as 
Nestorianism: it identifies the faculty, the process, and the object of will. 


Indeed, for Monotheletism and Monophysitism, the will is itself one 
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continuous emanation of the essence. 


B. Will is Rooted in Person, not Nature 


The Monothelete principle that the will is rooted in the hypostasis is 
clear enough: “If Christ be one person, then He willed as one person. And 
if He willed as one person, the doubtless He had one will, and not two.”478 
This too was another deduction from the principle of non-contradiction, for 
it appeared the only way to avoid the potential of opposing wills in the 
same subject, in this case, Christ himself, was to avoid the implication that 


will was a properly of nature. 


C. What is Natural is Compelled 


Two natural and distinct wills also carried another implication for the 
Monotheletes: compulsion, since “what is natural is compelled.”4? A 
natural human will meant that the Passion was necessary, and not 
voluntary on Christ’s part. A new dialectical opposition has thus entered 
the picture, that between freedom and hypostasis on the one hand, and 
nature and necessity on the other. And it was the latter that was the clear 
implication of the Neoplatonic doctrine of simplicity which underwrote the 
Original Crisis of the First Hellenization: the Origenist Problematic. 


D. Simplicity, and the Identity of “Agent”, “Act”, and “Action” 


At this points, the ultimate basis for the treatment of the faculty, the 
process, and the object of will as one continuous emanation, whether from 
the nature, as with the Monotheletes, is exposed, for underlying both lies 
the original basis of the Origenist Problematic: the confusion of agent, act, 


and action brought about by the acceptance of the doctrine of the 
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simplicity of the divine essence. 

But with Monotheletism, this entails another difficulty. As the 
Monothelete patriarch Pyrrhus put it: “If the willing belongs to the nature 
and if the more distinguished of the fathers say that there is one will of 
God and His saints, then there will be one nature of God and the 
saints.”“°° There resonates here the clear overtones of Origen’s “final state 
of the saints” in the Henad and the absence of any diversity in heaven, or 
even perhaps of the Monophysite Stephen Bar-Suhaille’s “final 
consubstantiality of all creatures with God.” For it will is, as Pyrrhus seems 
to imply, an emanation of the essence, then all basis of a real distinction 
between essence and operation is lost. 

We are back to the apokastastasis once more, for if on the one 
hand there was one hypostatic will in Christ which moved the human 
nature even in spite of that nature’s own innate opposition to God, then 
what was to prevent one from maintaining that all men would in the end be 
compelled to salvation? That, in short, was the problem with 
Monotheletism. But Pyrrhus raises an equally disturbing implication: for 
the problem does not seem to disappear if Christ has a natural human will 
either. 

Maximus’ response to all these dilemmas is really, at root, quite 
simple: the distinction between Hypostasis, Operation (or will), and 
Essence is real. \n other words, he simply follows the patristic ordo 
theologiae rigorously in his refutation of Monotheletism and all its 
attendant dialectical structures. If the one will of Christ was hypostatic, as 
the Monotheletes maintained, then Christ as the Son of God had a 
different will that the Father, and all basis for maintaining the doctrine of 
the Trinity of consubstantial Persons was lost, since the doctrine 
depended on the rootedness of will and operation in the nature which 
each Person fully possessed.**' If, on the other hand, the “one will” of 
Christ was natural, as the Monophysites maintained, then it was the will of 


a “christic” nature, neither fully divine, nor fully human, and again, Christ 
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would not be God, which was Arianism. And since He was not fully man 
either, He could effect salvation for nobody. 

Addressing the Monothelete principle that what is natural must be 
compelled, Maximus’ takes aim at the underlying cause of the problem. 
His exact words deserve to be pondered carefully: 


[If one were to continue in this line of reasoning, that what is natural is 
compelled, then] God who is by nature God, and by nature Creator, must 
of necessity be [not only] God [but also] Creator. To think much less to 


speak, in this manner is the height of blasphemy. For who attributes 
2432 


necessity [to God] 
Who indeed, but Origen and Plotinus? In other words, | suggest that 
Maximus’ question is rhetorical. He knows, and Pyrrhus knows, the history 
of doctrine. Maximus is gently reminding him of certain unpleasant facts. 

And so what of the apparent opposition of wills? To Severus of 
Antioch’s opposition of divine courage and cheerfulness to human and 
dread and fear, Maximus argues that dread and fear of death are not the 
consequences of Adam’s fall and human mortality, but the natural will of 
the human creature seeking to preserve itself in its own proper energy and 
motion. After the fall, this natural impulse takes on the characteristics of 
dread associated with the Fall, but it is no less natural for that. 
Consequently, the statement “nevertheless not my will but thine be done” 
does not indicate the overriding of the human will by the divine, but rather, 
the human will is actually choosing to preserve its own existence, but in 
the new mode of willing proper to the Incarnation; the divine Person of the 
Son and Word is actively and humanly willing salvation, and is not 
suspending operation of the human will nor overriding it, but restoring it to 
its proper relationship to God, which is not a relationship of opposition, but 
of concordance. 

The following table on the following pages shows the relationships 
of Monotheletism to the earlier heresies or Nestorianism and 
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Monophysitism in its dependency on the underlying dialectical structure 
which all three share. 

Monotheletism was condemned, along with a papal supporter of the 
doctrine, Pope Honorius, by the Sixth Oecumenical Council in 681. With 
that condemnation, the deconstruction of the dialectical Christology of the 
First Hellenization is completed and papal _infallibility, with the 


excommunication of Pope Honorius |, will be in serious difficulty.*°° 
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Wills 


The Principal 
Emphasis as 
Regards the Will 
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Nestorianism 


Will is Rooted in 
Personal agency 
(the TrpocoTroOv). 
There are two wills 
because there are 
two persons or 
prosopa before the 


union. 


After the union there 
is one will, in the 
sense of the object 
of will, i.e., man’s 


salvation. 


It is the object of the 
will which is primary 
in view. Thus there 
is a terminological 
impression of 
BEAnTov = OEANOIC = 
BeAnua. That is, the 
faculty of will, the 


process of willing, 


Monophysitism 


Will is rooted in 
personal agency, or 
UTTOOTAaOIG, but 
there is one will 
because there is 
one hypostasis of 


union. 


There is only one 
will because there is 
one hypostasis and 
“one nature of God 
the Word Incarnate”. 
The divine will 
overrides the human 


will. 


There is one 
“synthetic energy” 
but two 
manifestations, 
atroteAcouata. It is 
therefore the faculty 
of will which is in 


view. 


Monotheletism 


Will is rooted in 
personal agency, or 
uTTOOTAaOIC, but 
there is one will 
because there is 
one hypostasis of 


union. 


There is only one 
will, which is a 
“synthetic” or 


“divine-human will”. 


Since there is 
“synthetic will”, it is 
primarily the faculty 
of will which is in 


view. 
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The Emphasis as 
Regards the Unity 
or Duality 


The Principle of 
Dialectical 
Opposition 


How the Principle 
of the Dialectical 
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Nestorianism 


and the object of will 
are all the same 
thing. 


The aspect of the 
union is one, and 
less real than the 
distinct natures or 
prosopa underlying 
it, and which 


comprise it. 


The divine and 
human essences 
(ouolal) are in 
fundamental 


opposition. 


The union of the 
divine and human in 
Christ is voluntary, 
i.e., the union isa 
“contract” between 
wills, which is how 
the Incarnation in 
Nestorius’ view is to 
be distinguished 
from the essential 
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The Manifestations 
are dual and less 


real than the union. 


The divine and 
human essences 
(ouolal) are in 
fundamental 


opposition. 


There is no 
“contract” between 
the divine and 
human willing 
agencies, since that 
implies a dual 
subject. The human 
nature is the object 
of the divine will and 
indeed its 


Monotheletism 


The emanations of 
this will are dual, 
and less real than 


the union. 


The divine and 
human essences 
(ouolal) are in 
fundamental 


opposition. 


There is no 
“contract” between 
the divine and 
human willing 
agencies, since that 
implies a dual 
subject. The human 
nature is the object 
of the divine will and 
indeed its 
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Question 
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Nestorianism 


union of the Trinity 
and the union of the 
body and soul in 


man. 
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manifestation. 
Deprived of effective 
free choice, the 
human nature is 
determined in 
“Augustinian” 
fashion to a 
universal 


ATTOKATAOTAOIC. 


Monotheletism 


manifestation. 
Deprived of effective 
free choice, the 
human nature is 
determined in 
“Augustinian” 
fashion to a 
universal 


ATTOKATAOTAOIG. 
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VI. THE DECONSTRUCTION OF PAGAN CULTURAL 
AUTONOMY: IKONOCLASM AND THE SYNODIKON OF 
ORTHODOXY (843) 


A. The Seventh Oecumenical Council, and iconoclasm 


To a certain extent, the Iconoclastic controversy must be 
viewed as an integral component of the post-Chalcedonian period, the 
culmination of the Cyrillic Chalcedonian movement of reflection on the 
Definition of Chalcedon, as the Church works out its full implications. 
Both sides in the iconoclastic controversy also claim to be following the 
Fathers, and therefore, it has profound implications for the understanding 
of tradition as well. Moreover, both sides articulate their positions in a 
comprehensive Christological basis and method, which _ includes 
reflection on the meaning and interpretation of the Eucharistic Real 
presence. In this regard, not since the conflict between St. Cyril of 
Alexandria and Nestorius did the Church come so close to reflecting on 
the nature of the real Presence and its Christological basis. 

But the iconoclastic controversy also reveals the fact that 
doctrinal schism between East and West impends and a very different 
outlook is beginning to dominate Western theology, driving it toward the 
explicit formulation of itself as the canonical measure of Christian 
civilization, for as we shall discover in Part Two, the theological basis for 
the relationship between faith and art was never fully explored in the 
West. Moreover, as we shall see, Charlemagne’s policy and the 
Carolingian-Augustinian synthesis that is behind between North (Franks ) 
and South (Roman-Constantinopolitan). 

The controversy was traced by the Orthodox Patriarch 
Nikephoros | of Constantinople to the influences of Jewish and Muslim 


religion on the heretics. “** Finally, while it will not be explored in this 
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context, there were direct implications for the relationship of the Church 
to the Empire and to the culture of “this World “at stake in the 
controversy. It was the tendency of Iconoclasts to exalt the authority of 
the State beyond that of the Church. That is, the debate also involved 
“the very structure if religious authority as it was interpreted by the 


iconoclasts. ‘°° 


1. The Eucharist: Image (Symbolic), or real? 


Jaorslav Pelikan states, in his The Spirit of Eastern Christendom, 
that “iconoclasts controversy was the eruption into open conflict of deep- 
seated differences that went back to the earliest stages of patristic 


» 436 These 


theology, perhaps back to the Jewish origins of Christianity. 
assumptions, he continues, embraced a rather full range of implications: 
(1) devotional and sacramental life, i.e., the liturgical practice and piety of 
the Church as well as her interpretation of the Eucharistic real Presence; 
(2) the christological and theological doctrines and creeds; and finally (3) 
the preaching of the Church. 

Most importantly, in the most general terms, it could be construed 
as a debate over whether or not there could be a Christian culture. After 
all, if God had become man with a fully human nature, that implied certain 
things about the “sacramentality” of the world. 

On this point, the Iconoclasts maintained that everyone was in 
agreement on the nature of the Eucharist. But as their Orthodox 


opponents observed, this was not in fact true: 


(1) The iconoclasts Emperor, Constantine V, asserted that “the 
bread which we receive is an image of his [Christ’s] body, taking 
the form of his flesh and having become a type of his body.” 


The key here, as we shall see, if what is meant by “type” and 
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(2) Iconodules, “°” however, defended the presence of the Body of 
Christ in the Eucharist: "held in human hands and distributed to 
those who are worthy of it. 

(3) The Liturgy used both by Iconoclasts and Iconodules the phrase 
“holy things for the holy” to mean that the sanctified elements 
were holy and therefore worthy of worship. Furthermore, the 
Liturgy itself called the elements “true and present signs” (Ta 
avtitutra) of the body and blood of Christ. 

(4) The Orthodox acknowledged that the iconoclasts taught the 
Real Presence. *°8 

However, they also maintained this was inconsistent with their 
general theological position. *°° 

(5) Thus the question is, "Was the Eucharistic presence to be 
extended to a general principle about the sacramental mediation 
of divine power through material objects, or was it an exclusive 
principle that precluded any such extension to other means of 
grace, such as images?” ““° 

(6) To the Iconoclasts, the “Do this in remembrance of me” 
meant that the Eucharist, precisely because it was the body of 
Christ, precluded the need for any other images which were 


humanly, and not divinely, instituted. 


Iconoclasts however, did venerate the only other image which they 
allowed, that of the Cross. Here their position is inconsistent: they 
venerated the Cross “on account of Him who was fastened upon it.” “*' 
The prohibition against images of saints was also apparently due to the 
fact that the iconoclast held heretical doctrines of the saints. “4 
Constantine V, for example refused to call Mary Theotokos and denied 
the virtue of the intercessions of saints. He apparently went so far as to 


expunge mention of them in the Divine Liturgy, and to even to deny the 
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use of the term ‘saint’ itself. It should be stressed, however, that even 
most iconoclasts did not adhere to these extreme views. 

Icons of angels were to be similarly rejected on the grounds that 
no one has ever seen an angel. Notably, Philoxenus of Mabbug, a 
Monophysite, rejected anthropomorphic icons of angels. 

Thus the crux of the Iconoclasts argument is this: an authentic 
image had to be identical in essence with that which it portrayed: hence 
the emphasis on the Eucharistic Real Presence throughout the 
controversy, as well as on the biblical expression that our Lord is “the 


express image of the Father. *“° 


These proofs could be summarized in a disjunctive syllogism: Either an 
image of Christ essayed to picture him in both his divine nature and his 
human nature, or it contended itself with picturing only in his humanity. If 
it were to claim to be doing the former, it would be maintaining that the 
divine nature was susceptible of being circumscribed in a portrait. 
Anyone who said anything of this sort was guilty of foolishly supposing 
that ‘with the circumscription of the created flesh he has also 
circumscribed the deity, which cannot be circumscribed ‘...This total 
person in his two natures was the only image of God and the image 
shared with the prototype this quality of incomprehensibility. “* 


That is, the Iconoclasts rejected icons of Christ because, to them, 
one must assert both natures had to be portrayed, lest one divide the 
natures. Anyone portraying only the human nature, which had been taken 
into the hypostasis of the Logos, was committing Nestorianism. But, by 
the same token, to portray both natures confessed their confusion, and 
this was Eutychianism and Monophysitism. 

There is a related anthropologist question:"If Christ’s human 
nature ‘was man in the universal’, how could he possibly be portrayed in 
a tangible and polychrome image?” “*° The Orthodox response was that 


both parties were in agreement about the hypostasis of Christ, but that 
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the question was really over what this implied for the relationship of the 
two natures. By the time the Orthodox christological defense of icons is 
elaborated, the Iconoclastic Christology stand revealed as not having a 
proper view of hypostasis either. 

As we have seen from the examination of the Nestorian, 
Monophysite, and Monothelete heresies, the Orthodox Christology begins 
with the definition of an image being defined on the basis of that to which 
it is related, it’s “to what” ( Trp9¢ TI) 

Christ and the image of Christ are two things, but nevertheless 
constitute an identity because they are called the same. Consequently, a 
true image need not be of the same essence as its archetype, for that is 
only one possible type of image. Other images, according to St. John of 
Damascus, are not necessarily the same essence. 

Anthropologically, man is both body and soul, and the essence of 
the Incarnation is precisely that grace is accommodated to man’s 
condition in the body. Thus, the body is both saved, and has a role in 
salvation, and this includes the deification of its physical senses. 
Consequently, re-representation of Our Lord in icons is a means of 
dispelling idolatry, not of reinstating it. Indeed, the prohibition against 
Idolatry in Exodus occurs in the same book of Holy Scripture where the 
Hebrews are commanded to build the Ark of the Covenant, which, of 
course, contained the graven images of two cherubim. 

The Orthodox distinguish between types of worship, or “adoration 
“(nq AATPEUTIKN) is given to God alone. 

But “veneration” (TpooKUVNOIC) May be given to images, including 
Kings and emperors, and saints. 

Finally, the Iconoclastic view of the humanity of the God-man was 
seen to be a species of Doketism, for Christ is indeed the New Adam, but 
human nature as such is composite, and is never as such viewed in its 
totality in any given hypostasis. The Scripture in Philippians 2:5-11 


speaks of Our Lord as having two forms (uop@ai) the form of God and 
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the form of a slave. In the latter, his hypostasis may be represented, as 
the form of the specific humanity enhypostasized in the Word. 

This, however, appeared to raise the issue of the circumscription 
of God once again. But it was not the Godhead which was being 
circumscribed, it was the incarnate hypostasis Who was being depicted, 
since in His human nature He was precisely circumscribed and limited. If 
God the Word in His human nature could truly suffer, then all other 
properties of humanity were also preserved, including the property of 
humanity of being depicted. Since this humanity is not simply “universal 
humanity in the abstract “but the enhypostasized humanity of the Word, 
i.e., the humanity precisely of an individual human (without the human 
hypostasis), it could be depicted, whether in words, verbally, as in 
Scripture, or in pictures. “4° 

This Christology is clearly Liturgical: icons, according to patriarch 
Nikephoros |, are unceasing silent testimony to the goodness of God in 
the Incarnation. Thus, the liturgical remembrance of the Economy of the 
Incarnation in every possible manner in ritual act, art, and general culture 
was an inevitable consequence of Orthodox Christology. /t was decidedly 
not the result “mysteriological piety” which resultd from the conversion of 
Constantine nor the deleterious effect of “Dionysian” Neoplatonism on the 
Church. It was an inevitable consequence solely of the proper doctrine of 
Christ. Thus, according to Nikephoros , the Eucharistic sacrifice itself 
testified to the christological basis of icons, since, recalling the 
Theopaschite Formula that had figured so strongly in the Nestorian and 
Monophsite conflict, what cannot be sacrificed could not be represented 


in icons either. 
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B. Pastoral Concern. 


Both sides appealed to pastoral concern for the simple and 
illiterate. The Iconoclasts maintained that the use of images could lead to 
superstition, and to actual worship of the image itself. The Orthodox 
maintained that the use of images was necessary for instruction of those 


who could not read. 


C. Anthropology 


Crucial to the debate is the fact that Christian anthropology sates 
that man is made of God. The question is, if one described the image of 
God in man in an icon, what was described, only the phenomenon, or the 
intellectual content itself? Moreover, no one maintained that man has the 


same essence as God simply because he was his image (EIKov). 


D. Tradition 


The main strength of the Iconoclastic position is the appeal to 
antiquity and authority. Catenae of patristic quotations were produced 
stating that no images of Christ were to be made. The response even to 
the Orthodox Question “Do you confess the Word was made flesh “ was 
simply that they did because this was the testimony of antiquity. 

The Iconoclasts, however, appealed to the antiquity of sources 
regarded by the Orthodox as suspect or overtly heretical. Thus, the 
controversy replays insights gained earlier in the struggle with 
Gnosticism: “all that’s old is not necessarily gold.” But as the orthodox 
also observed, the Iconoclasts had no answer to the fact that most 


Churches already contained images. Moreover, there were many 
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traditions which the Church practiced which were not written down nor 
commanded in Scripture, e.g., the sign of the Cross itself. 

In the end, the strongest Scriptural appeal was the second 
commandment: “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in the water beneath the earth. “447 Indeed, in 
the initial stages of the conflict in the eighth century, the argument against 
icons was based largely upon the divine commandment. Only after the 
iconoclastic council of Constantinople in 754, did the argument, during 
the remainder of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth centuries, 
become largely Christological. 


2. The “Emperor” Irene 


While much more will have to be said of the “ emperor” Irene’s role 
in the controversy between Pope Leo III and Charlemagne in Part Two, a 
brief word is necessary here. It was, after all, Irene who, while defending 
the veneration of icons, provided in part the opportunity for the vast 
Carolingian geopolitics that began the ninth century. 

For in point of fact, Irene’s reign, as much as that of Justinian the 
Great, marked a distinctive phase in the growing reflection on the 
meaning of theological concepts as applied, in the Byzantine Roman 
Empire, to law. When she governed the Empire as regent for her son 
Constantine VI, prior to taking over total control official Roman imperial 
documents referred to her not as “empress “ but precisely as “emperor.” 
“48 This indicates that the East Roman Empire had completed a crucial 
insight of constitutional development: the masculinity of the Emperor 
attaches less to the person than to the nature of the office of the emperor 

But we must understand what this means for the Orthodox Empire 
of the East. Just as both trinitarian and christological dogma had 


ultimately to be defined in negative terms rather than positive analogies, 
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the relationship within Byzantine law between the Empire and the Church 
was left deliberately vague. The most that could be said was that, ideally, 
the two, like the two natures and wills in Christ, were to act in a 
harmonius “symphony “.““° And this provides as a clues to what the 
nature of the “Byzantine constitution“ was: the East Roman Empire was a 
liturgical state. Tne Emperor headed not so much a bureaucracy, as a 
hierarchy that possessed its own quasi-liturgical character. The Emperor, 
in this sense, is the “ iconographic” representative of Christ’s governance 
of the world. For this reason, the emperor had not only to be male, but to 
be whole, i.e., possess a complete humanity and not be missing, so to 
speak, any parts, limbs, or organs. It was on this basis that Irene, in fact, 
assumed control of the governance of the Empire by blinding her son 
Constantine, thus rendering him unfit to govern not only physically, but 
more importantly — to the Byzantine understanding -- iconographically. 

It was therefore this same iconographic understanding of the 
Emperor’s office that led, eventually, to the palace coup (led by the 
Logothete of the Treasury, the future Nikephoros | ) that overthrew Irene, 
for her presumption in reigning in her own right was a symbolism that ran 
counter to Byzantine Law and Doctrine. The Byzantine Romans had no 
trouble with women execising the power of government, indeed, they had 
seen instances enough of that, and would see them again.*°° What they 
could never accept was a view of the state that was not liturgically 
grounded, and therefore, what they could not accept was a woman 
exercising the iconographic authority of governance in her own right and 
without a male relative as emperor. It would not be going too far to 
understand the Byzantine understanding of Christian government as 
directly counter and contrary to the modern twentieth century secular 
American where Sexuality has been reduced to “gender inclusive “ 
language, and absolutely no roles must be seen as sex-specific or 


exclusive. 
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B. The Formal Rejection of the First Hellenization: The 
Synodikon of Orthodoxy (843) 


This is not the place, nor is it necessary, to recount the long 
struggle with Iconoclasm. While the heresy had been formally refuted at 
the Seventh Oecumenical Council (Il Nicaea ) in 787, and the doctrine of 
the icons and their veneration formally defined by the council and 
accepted by Pope Hadrian, Irene’s deposition and the long difficulties that 
then ensued in Byzantium, including a renewed iconoclasm under the 
Isaurian emperors, was only ended in 843. In that year, an equally 
ambitious and capable woman, Theodora, was the moving force behind 
the final victory and restoration of the icons to the Churches. This event 
was solemn commemorated, and has been ever since, in a solemn 
Sunday service at the beginning of Lent, known as the Sunday of 
Orthodoxy. During this service, Theodora caused to be written and read 
the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, a compendium of heresies and heretics to 
be publically anathematized, and of saints and theologians to be 
commemorated and venerated. It has, of course, been added to since 
then by the Church of the First Europe. But for the purposes of this work, 
two short statements vear the beginning of the work sum up what the 
Church had finally learned in the long struggle against heresy: theology 
was not philosophy. Indeed, for the Synodikon, it was philosophy that lay 
at the root of all the heresies, and it, along with them, was duly and 
properly said to be “anathema! anathema! anathema! “.*°' But, as we 
shall see in part two, no sooner had the Church triumphed over the “last 
of the great heresies “in iconoclasm that she faced a newer, and much 
more sweeping theological, ecclesiastical, and cultural challenge 
launched by the Carolingian- Augustinian Frankish Church. The result of 
that exchange of theological salvos would transform the map of European 


culture. 
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C. St. John of Damascus and the Doctrinal Basis of All 
Heresies 


But what of the heresies themselves? Surely all could not be 
summarized with a mere rejection of philosophy. Surely something more 
was learned from the long experience. 

Indeed there was. 

There was, according to St. John of Damascus (ca.675-749) one 
specific categorical confusion which they all exhibited. Not many 
confusions, but, quite simply, one. “The error”, he said, “of all the heretics 
is that they say nature and hypostasis are identical.” “©? There was, in 
other words, a kind of “grammar” or “syntax” of heresy, one which could 
be detected simply by observing where the ordo theologiae the category 
confusion occurred. 

Lest this ordo has been forgotten in all the long and detailed 
expositions which have preceeded, it is necessary to sate it again: all 
properly Orthodox and Christian theology always begins’ with (1) 
Hypostasis, or Person; then moves to consider Their, or an individual’s 
(2) Operations, or energies; and, since energies or operations are 
properties of natures or essences, draws conclusion about (3) what 
nature or essence a given person, or group of persons, is. 

Thus, there are three, and only three, basic ways in which the 


category error may occur: 


(1) Hypostasis may be identified with essence by rooting a natural 
operation or energy in hypostasis: or, 

(2) Hypostasis may be identified with essence directly; or, 

(3) Both may be done in tandem at certain points within a given 


heresy. 


Of course, each of these two methods may be, and more 


importantly, were construed by various heresies in different ways. A 
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review of them is therefore in order, so that the exact location of the 
category error may be pinpointed. 


(1) Heresies which Primarily Identify Hypostasis with a Natural Property 
or Energy: 


a. Gnosticism 
Gnostic systems identified Hypostasis and Natural properties or 
Energies, It will be recalled, by hypostasizing them in a gradated 


hierarchy of intermediary beings between “God” and “the world.” 


b. Marcionism 

Marcion identified the Hypostasis of the God of the Old Testament 
with the energies of Justice and Wrath on the one hand, and on the other, 
the Hypostasis of God the father with the energies of mercy and love. By 
thus opposing the two “gods “, Marcion opposed the two Testaments. 
Moreover, by doing so, Marcion makes God the Son unconnected with 
the God revealed in the Old Testament, which is contrary to the 
recapitulation principle, which states that the Person revealed in the Old 


Testament in God the Son. *°° 


c. Eunomianism 


Eunomianism identified the Hypostasis of God the Father with the 
operation of His will, such that the Son was the Son, not of the Father, 


but of the Will of God, and thus a creature. 


d. Nestorianism 


Nestorianism identified two hypostases in Christ, since there were 
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two natures with twooperations and wills, which were then juxtaposed 
into one “presentation” of a “relational” or “contractual union.” In this, too, 
Nestorianism identified Hypostasis with operation, since the resulting 
“presentation” of union was precisely the presentation of conjunction of 


wills. 


e. Apollinarianism 
Apollinarianism identified hypostasis with a natural operation, 
since it maintained that the eternal Person of the Logos took the place of 
the human soul and mind of Christ(the latter “not being needed” if the 


Logos was present). 


f. Aphthartodoketism 
Aphthartodoketism identified Hypostasis and Nature since it 
maintains that Christ's humanity is that of the pre-Lapsarian human 


nature in Adam, since only that nature is naturally uncorrupted. 


(2) Heresies which Primarily Identify Hypostasis and Nature Directly: 


a. Sabellianism 
Sabellianism, or “Modalism” and its offshoot, “Patripassianism”, 
identified Nature and Hypostasis directly, since it maintained that 
“Persons” of the Trinity were merely “roles” that One Person-Nature acted 
out at different stages of history. Or, to put it differently, there is a hiatus 
between God and the world with its historical process, such that history 
presents only the appearances (the Persons), while the underlying reality 


(nature-Person) is one. 


b. Subordinationism 


All systems of Subordinationism to some extent define the divine 
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essence or nature in terms of the Monarchy of the Father, which is to 
confuse Hypostasis and nature. Moreover, any definition of the divine 
essence, even by the personal Monarchy of the Father, is by the same 
token the circumscription of the divine essence: it is to define the 


undefineable and to assert the ultimate intelligibility of the divine essence. 


c. Monophysitism and Eutychianism 
At the most basic level, in its strict adherence to St.Cyril’s formula 
“One Nature of God the Word Incarnate“ (uia Mucig Tou Aoyou Tou GEou 
oeoapKOUEvN). Monophysitism identifies Hypostasis and nature. But at 
the more subtle level, it does so by maintaining that after the Incarnation 
there are only two sets of “manifestations” (apotelesmata, atroteAeouaTa) 
of the one Divine —Human Nature, which, inspite of denials, is classic 


Eutychainism. 


(3) Heresies in Which Both types of Identification Occur: 


a. Logos Theology 
The Logos is identified with the natural operation of God in 
creating the world (Aoyoc evdia8_eTtoc). But, when the Logos comes forth 
from God (Aoyoc Trpo@opikoc), He becomes the first of all creature, since 


“having origination “ is a creaturely operation. 


b. The Origenist Problematic 
Accodring to the Origenist problematic, God is both father and 
Creator; as a Father must necessarily have a Son in order to be the 
Father, likewise the Creator must have creatures in order to be a Creator, 
and thus, the Son is the first of all creatures, a “second God “, Who, with 
the Father, produces the Spirit, the “third God “, and with Whom they 


produce all lesser creatures. Thus, (1) the divine essence is defined by 
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the Monarchy of the Father in a direct confusion; and (2) the Personal 
Characteristic of the Father. His Monarchy, is confused with the natural 
operation of God, that of being the Creator, thus, and by a similar process 
of reasoning, (3) the Personal Characteristic of the Son, His Only- 
Begottenness, is to have origination. The further implication of the 


Apokatastasis will be explored below. 


c. Arianism 

If the foregoing be true, reasoned Arianism, then either (1) creation 
is eternal and not created ex nihilo, or (2) the Son is not eternal and 
therefore a creature. 

Moreover, aS was seen, since the Son exhibited a “different will” 
than the Father, He had to be a creature. But this means that Christ’s 
human natural will was confused with His Person, in order to exclude 
those passages which indicated real operation of His natural divine will, 
and in order to conclude from thence that He was of a different nature 
than the Father. 


d. Monotheletism 

Monotheletism rooted the “divine —human” will of Christ in His 
Person, and not in the two natures. But this implied further the direct 
confusion of Persons and, since, if will has hypostasis, there would be 
Three wills in God the Trinity, and no real basis then for maintaining their 
consubstantiality, which approached tritheism. Conversely, if this One 
divine-human will was coalesced and blended from two underlying wills of 
a divine and human nature, then no basis was afforded for distinguishing 
an individual person’s use of will. Monotheletism could thus be construed 


either in a Nestorian or a Monophysite direction. 


e. Iconoclasm 
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Iconoclasm contended that either the entire universal human 
nature in Christ had to be depicted, which was impossible, or only His 
Divine Person could be depicted, which was not only impossible but, or 
only His Divine Person could be depicted, which was not only impossible 
but, because it ignored His human nature, was Doketic. By so 


emphasizing the “universality of Christ's human nature and the 
impossibility of its complete depiction, Iconoclasm is in effect stating that 
to Portray it, one must portray all persons in which it occurs. In this, 
Iconoclasm has forgotten that all natures are enhypostasized, the human 
in this case enhypostasized in the Eternal and Only-Begotten Son and 


Word. 


f. The Apokatastasis 

The Apokatastasis identifies persons and nature directly since it 
maintains that all persons will inevitably be saved on account of the 
consubstantiality of Christ’s human nature with all men. Likewise, the 
Monophysite Stephen Bar —Suhaille deduced that, in the apokatastasis, 
since all men were raised in Christ by virtue of His divine-human 
consubstantiality with us, that all men would obtain final consubstantiality 
with God. 

But it also identifies person and nature indirectly, since, in the 
Monothelete version of it, Christ’s human natural will (which they 
disputed) would therefore predestine all human persons to salvation and 
eternal beatitude. In this, the Monotheletes ignored the fact that, like 
natures, natural operations were enhypostasized, and as such, an 
individual person’s use of them may differ from another person’s without 


detriment to the consubstantial nature of either. 
There heresies, moreover, produced systems that were bound to 


interpret the same texts differently from each other, and indeed, to 


concentrate on different sets of texts. It is only when these principles of 
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the great heresies of the East are juxtaposed with the heresies “peculiar “ 
to the Western church -- Pelagianism, Donatism, Spanish Adoptionism, 
the “ Limited Atonement “, double predestinationism, papal infallibility, 
original guilt and its offshoots in the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary herself-- that the true significance of St. John of Damascus‘ remarks 
can be appreciated. And of course, at the root of those developments lies 
the filioque, with its own Arian, Sabellian, Nestorian, Monophysite, and 


most importantly, Gnostic implications. 
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